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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


PortTRAIT oF OLIVER CROMWELL.— 
The portrait inquired for in the Minor 
Correspondence of our last Magazine, and 
which was formerly at Rose Hall, near 
Beccles, in the possession of Sir Robert 
Rich, is now in the British Museum. The 
following inscripticn attached to the back 
of the picture explains its history from 
the time when it was seen by Mr. Say. 
*‘ This original picture of Oliver Crom- 
well, presented by him to Nathaniel Rich, 
esq. then serving under him as Colonel of 
a regiment of Horse in the Parliament 
Army, was bequeathed to the Trustees of 
the British Museum for the use of the 
public, by his great grandson Lieutenant- 
General Sir Robert Rich, Bart. by his 
will dated 29th May, 1784.’”’ It is a good 
painting by Walker on canvass, of course, 
and not on panel, as erroneously stated in 
the published Catalogue of the pictures at 
the British Museum. 

H. C. informs us, in reply to the ques- 
tion of S. J. inserted in last month's 
Minor Correspondence, that ‘‘ Hotypay 
Yarp is situated on the west side of 
Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, near to Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral. The name of this Yard 
pretty clearly indicates its origin. Little 
either of holy day or holiday marks the 
spot now. It is a colony of workers, 
and every room in every house is most 
likely a distinct domicile. Indeed the 
whole locality is a strange network of 
courts and alleys, which your corres- 
pondent S. J. would find it rather difficult 
to thread without a guide. That a spot 
so insignificant as Holiday Yard now is, 
should have escaped Mr. Cunningham’s 
notice is not very wonderful. There can 
be little doubt, however, that had Dr. 
South’s ownership of property there pre- 
sented itself to Mr. Cunniugham’s me- 
mory or research, Holiday Yard would 
have been duly gazetted in his most va- 
luable volume, for he has taken especial 
pains to identify those parts of London 
which are in any way connected with our 
literary celebrities. A glance at its index 
will show that Dr. South has not been 
forgotten, as well as indicate the surpris- 
ing amount of labour which must have 
been undergone by Mr. Cunningham.” 

M. M. M. solicits information as to the 
existing BUSTS OF CROMWELL. “None,” 
he remarks, “were executed during his 
life-time, nor, indeed, until after the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and then most probably 
from the mask taken immediately after his 
death, and still extant. The best resem- 


blances to Cromwell are the busts by 
Rysbrach in 1698, one of which is in the 
gallery of the Marquess of Westminster ; 
another is in the possession of Mr, 





Wm. Tooke. Schemacher, Roubilliac, and 
Pearce also made busts of Cromwell; one 
by the latter is in the collection of the 
Right Hon. H. Labouchere.”’ 

E. P. in reply to S. G. (Minor Cor- 
respondence for May 1851), assumes that 
the armorial bearings of De Pav or De 
Peye are, “ Or, ten billets gu. four, three, 
two, and one.’’ 

De We tes, ‘“ Or, a lion rampant 
double queued sa.’’ 

De Kemesee or KemisnHe, “ Barry of 
six, vairé and gu.”’ 

AYMO DE TURENBERD, ‘‘—— on a 
chief three roundels.’’ 

De Sonam or Soame, “Gu. a chev. 
between three cross-staves (another ham- 
mers) or.”’ 

CLERICUS inquires in reference to a 
statement in our memoir of Archdeacon 
Todd (vol. xxv. N. S. p. 322), whether 
Str WaLTeER Scort’s REVIEW OF TopD’s 
SPENSER was inserted in the Quarterly or 
Edinburgh ? No doubt the writer in our 
Obituary was mistaken. The article was 
printed in the Edinburgh Review in 1805. 
It is reprinted in Scott’s Prose Works, 
xvii. 80. We shall endeavour to procure 
answers to the other questions sent by 
this correspondent as occasion serves, but 
the time for replying to many of them, as 
well as for inserting the answers he has 
sent to us, is gone by. 

In expianation of a note in our Maga- 
zine for January last, p. 13, respecting 
THE Rev. NeviLtteE WuHite, one of 
Southey’s correspondents, who is there 
stated to have ‘‘ unfortunately met with 
death by his own hand,’’ we have been re- 
quested to state (which we do most wil- 
lingly), that the Coroner’s jury returned 
a verdict of Accidental Death. It is not 
therefore to be inferred that the reverend 
gentleman committed suicide. 

The late Capt. Cuartes Gray (of 
whom a memoir was given at p. 96) died 
at his residence in Archibald Place, Edin- 
burgh, not at Glasgow. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in a new edition 
of his ‘‘ Lays and Lyrics,’’ which was to 
have been highly illustrated in the style of 
Rogers’s Italy. Some of the plates were 
already engraved. He was a member of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and continued to take a lively interest in 
its proceedings to the last. 

In our memoir of the late EARL oF 
ALBEMARLE (June, p. 661), it was stated 
that ‘* he never sat in the House of Com- 
mons.’’ This was incorrect, since, as 
Lord Bury, he was M.P. for Arundel in 
the parliament of 1820-6. 

Page 74, line 6 from foot, read Mere 
personal interests he entirely disregarded, 
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Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet-laureate, D.C.L. 


By Christopher Words- 


worth, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1851. 


THE structure of these volumes 
would alone exempt them from any 
very rigid censorship, even if the bio- 
grapher had performed his part less 
efficiently. For, as respects their 
substance, they may be regarded as a 
testamentary annotation upon Words- 
worth’s poetry, and, as respects their 
spirit, they are, in some measure, the 
swan-song of the revered bard whose 
life and conversation they record. In 
his “Letter to a Friend of Burns,” 
published many years ago, Mr. Words- 
worth, among other profound observa- 
tions upon the duties of literary bio- 
graphy, maintained that “our sole 
business in relation to authors is with 
their books—to understand and enjoy 
them.” He deprecated “ Boswellism” 
in all its degrees; and were some 
chance to bring to upper air “ Memoirs 
of Horace and his contemporaries by 
a Grammarian of the Augustan age,” 
he, for his part, would regret rather 
than welcome the waif from classical 
shores, as one likely “ to disfigure with 
incongruous features the beautiful 
ideal of those illustrious personages.” 
In the autumn of 1847, Mr. Words- 
worth seems to have repeated these 
sentiments to his present biographer, 
<n them with the desire 
that he would prepare any personal 
notices requisite for the illustrations 
of his poems. Upon this request, as 
his guiding principle, Dr. Wordsworth 
has acted in the composition of his 
uncle’s memoirs, which are accord- 
ingly to be viewed as a record of the 


aes rather than of the personal 
istory of the deceased. 

A biographical commentary upon 
Wordsworth’s poems differs indeed 
but little from an abstract and brief 
chronicle of his life. The author of 
the Lyrical Ballads did not present to 
the world, as so many poets have done, 
a twofold aspect—one in their books 
another in their actions and tem- 
perament. To comprehend Milton 
thoroughly, his prose writings and 
the times in which he lived must be 
studied. Byron and Gray are known 
better by their letters than by their 
verse. From the Seasons we should 
not guess Thomson to have been pro- 
foundly indolent: or from the Task, 
Cowper tu have been profoundly hu- 
morous. But in Wordsworth there is 
little or none of this Janus aspect. 
“ He wrote,” says his biographer, “ as 
he lived, and he lived as he wrote. 
His poetry had its heart in his life, and 
his life found a voice in his poetry.” 

We must therefore presume, in the 
following notice of these Memoirs, 
upon our readers having some ac- 
quaintance with Wordsworth’s poems, 
as well as some ‘interest in their pro- 
duction and progress. The Memoirs 
and the Poetical Works should, in fact, 
be open at the same time: for then, 
and then only, will become completely 
apparent the consonance of the man 
and the poet. Sophocles indeed did 
not more entirely reflect in his cha- 
racter and genius the severity of the 
ethnic artist, dwelling apart from all 
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disturbing forces in order that he might 
fully embody the statuesque pomp of 
the Hellenic legend, than Wordsworth 
abstracted himself from the rougher 
contacts of society in order that he 
might plenarily discharge his functions 
as the interpreter and priest of ex- 
ternal nature. 

The principal documents employed 
in these memoirs are the poet’s own 
suvvbiographical dictations to an inti- 
mate female friend ; brief sketches of 
dates and facts for Dr. Wordsworth’s 
instruction; afew of his uncle’s let- 
ters—strangely few indeed they would 
seem for a veteran in literature, did we 
not learn from more than one of them 
that Wordsworth regarded his pen and 
desk as scarcely preferable to an oar 
ana bench in the galleys; letters and 
memoranda contributed by his family 
and friends, among which those of 
Mr. Justice Coleridge are particularly 
graphic; and, finally, extracts from 
Miss Wordsworth’s Journal, which for 
grace, expression, and vivacity, are 
the prominent gem, as well as the prin- 
cipal nucleus, of these volumes. The 
poet’s sister was indeed, in all respects, 
a most gifted and admirable lady— 
worthy of the affectionate mention of 
her in her brother’s letters and con- 
versation, worthy of the more perma- 
nent tribute of his verse, and worthy 
of being held by all to whom his verse 
is precious in reverent and grateful 
memory—a “clarum et venerabile 
nomen,” wherever the English lan~ 
guage ministers to the instruction, the 
consolation, or the imagination of man- 
kind. She was the sister of his in- 
tellect, whose native fervour and oc- 
casional ruggedness were tempered 
and refined by her superior sensibility ; 
she catered for his eye and ear at all 
seasons of travel or seclusion; she was 
a counsellor well fitted to advise in 
either fortune; she was assured of his 
coming renown when the name of 
Wordsworth was almost bandied about 
by the public as a bye-word; and her 
earnest faith was at length rewarded 
by the increasing homage of his ad- 
mirers and by the certainty of his pre- 
sent and posthumous triumph. 

We have so recently, in our notice 
of the “ Prelude,” surveyed the earlier 
portions of Wordsworth’s life, that, 
on this occasion, we shall merely refer 
briefly to the favourable character of 
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his education among mountains and 
a people of simple yet picturesque 
manners, to the slight restraints of his 
school-days, to his own active and 
hardy habits in boyhood, to the un- 
favourable aspect which Cambridge 
presented to him, to his residence in 
France, and to the absorbing interest 
he felt in the first French Revolution. 
All these circumstances, indeed, are so 
fully and graphically delineated in the 
“Prelude,” that the reader, with that 
autobiographical poem and the Memoirs 
before him, would scarcely thank us 
for anticipating or abridging so in- 
teresting a narrative of the life poetic. 
For emphatically “ poetic,” as regards 
its plan and details, Wordsworth’s life 
deserves to be called. We doubt, if 
the ends and aims which he set before 
himself be kept in view, whether a 
more consistent life was ever led, or 
a happier or more honourable lot ever 
assigned to man. Chequered it doubt- 
less was by the ordinary accidents of 
mortality, by narrow means, by hope 
deferred, and by the visitations of 
death. But “against the ills which 
flesh is heir to,” Wordsworth opposed 
a serene heroism of content which 
enabled him to mate and master 
poverty, disappointment and bereave- 
ment. And in his devotion to poetry 
as his vocation, there was nothing 
emasculate; no merely selfish exalta- 
tion; no petty claims for exemption 
from ordinary duties and courtesies. 
Even a propensity to speak of himself 
and his writings was not in Words- 
worth an appetite for praise or a habit 
of self-complacency, so much as an 
unconscious betrayal of his efforts to 
realise his superb ideal of the life- 
poetic. 

From the moment when his poetic 
vocation became clear to himself, 
Wordsworth’s days were as uniform 
in their features as it is possible for 
periods of time to be when environed 
by the accidents of mortality. His na- 
turally robust constitution was invigo- 
rated by rigid temperance: “strength 
from wine,” he says in one of his let- 
ters, “is good, but strength from water 
is better.” He lived much in the open 
air; and his daily feats as a pedestrian 
would probably surpass the endurance 
of most men “> these days, when wheels 
would seem to nave nearly supplanted 
the exercise of legs. For a complete 
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understanding of all the mysteries and 
all the majesty of the beautiful land 
in which he dwelt, daily contemplation 
of nature under every aspect of tur- 
bulence and repose was essential to 
the poet. His habits of composition 
more nearly resembled those of an 
ancient Scald than of an English bard 
in the nineteenth century. He went 
“ booing” his verses, as his Cumbrian 
neighbours phrased it, under solstice 
and equinox indifferently, and through 
each intermediate change of the roll- 
ing seasons, over the mountain-lawns 
and beside the mountain-torrents, in 
the heart of mists and under the clear 
mirror of brumal frost, at earliest dawn 
when the sheep-fold was opening, and 
when “ Hesper issued forth from the 
fulgent west.” One day a stranger, 
having walked round the garden and 
grounds of Rydal Mount, asked one 
of the female servants, who happened 
to be at the door, permission to see 
her master’s study. “This,” said she, 
leading him forward, “is my master’s 
library, where he keeps his books; but 
his study is out of doors.” After long 
absences from home, his cottage-neigh- 
bours would say, “ Well, there he is; 
we are glad to hear him ‘ booing’ about 
again.” Long before the pen of the 
female inmates of his household was 
called in requisition to transcribe, his 
-murmured verse had been poured forth, 
formed and polished; and could it, 
like Retif dela Bretorme’s novels, have 
been transferred at once to type, 
Wordsworth would probably have left 
as few manuscripts as “blind Mele- 
sigenes” himself. Yet, in despite of 
his method of composition, he was any- 
thing rather than an improviser. At 
times, indeed, when forcibly impressed 
by new objects, or by a familiar scene 
under unusual irradiation, the “divine 
afflatus” would seize him, and he would 
pour forth streams of unpremeditated 
verse. But these occasions were rare: 
and still more rarely were such im- 
promptus exposed to the public eye. 
As regarded harmony of sound, Words- 
worth describes himself as “an Epi- 
curean.” We should not have ac- 
corded him this especial attribute, 
since his blank verse we think on the 
whole inferior to Cowper’s, and his 
lyrical poems occasionally display both 
laxity and roughness of cadence. In 
one so devoted to his art, however, 
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such inequalities may have been as 
much the result of a theory as of haste 
or negligence ; and that they were not 
undesigned, but purposed breaks of 
smoothness, is the more probable from 
their recurring most frequently in the 
poems which he composed according 
to the doctrine of his critical prefaces. 
In English poetry, Wordsworth was 
very deeply read. It was, perhaps, 
his only very profound learning ; and 
his “booing” was as often bestowed 
upon repetition of favourite passages 
as upon original composition. He had, 
however, studied critically the most 
artistic of the Latin poets, and his 
poems entitled “Dion,” ‘“ Laodamia,” 
and “ Lycoris,” afford abundant proofs 
that whatever his scholarship may have 
been, he entered profoundly into the 
spirit of antiquity. But no verse had he 
so deeply explored or would so willingly 
analyse in conversation as his own. 
Vanity, we believe, had little or no 
share in this introspection of his own 
productions. He had consciously 
aimed at, he had partially achieved, a 
great revolution in poetic diction, and 
the purity of his own idiom, or the 
truth and beauty of his own images, 
were the documents and title-deeds of 
his claim to be accounted a reformer 
of poesy. 

Of contemporary poets, indeed, 
Wordsworth seems to have spoken 
with but cold approval,—always, in- 
deed, with the exception of Coleridge, 
whom he appears to us to overrate. 
Coleridge was endowed with the me- 
trical faculty in a very unusual mea- 
sure, and, to speak in tripos-phrase, 
might be bracketed with Fletcher for 
the sweetness and variety of his mo- 
dulations. In this respect Wordsworth 
was by no means equal to the author 
of “Christabel,” and accordingly by 
no unnatural inference ascribed to him 
other poetic functions in proportion. 
Wordsworth thought that metaphy- 
sical speculations had kept Coleridge 
from verse; but no poet was ever long 
turned aside from his vocation, if the 
“mens divinior” were really part of 
his being. The whole phalanx of school- 
men, banded with all the interminable 
squadrons of French and German me- 
taphysics, would not drive Tennyson 
from a single outpost. Scott, Southey, 
and Crabbe, receive very slender praise 
from the oracle of Rydal Mount. 
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Southey he accuses justly i of 
a want of sympathy with the dealings 
and the passions of men; yet, con- 
sidering the quarter from which it 
comes, the accusation is somewhat 
strange. Scott he describes as un- 
veracious in his representations of na- 
ture, and terms him a poet only to 
the ear. Byron he oul scarcely be 
expected to like,—for Wordsworth’s 
canons of composition had been fash- 
ioned in a very different school, and 
were fixed ere Childe Harold, like a 
strong fever-fit, seized upon the gene- 
ral mind. Of Keats we find nothing 
recorded ; but we can imagine that the 
liberties he took in “ Endymion” with 
idiom, metre, and even words, would 
offend so zealous a purist in style, as 
Mr. Wordsworth was, quite as much 
as, by his own confession, Mr. Car- 
lyle’s prose aggrieved him. We were 
agreeably surprised to find that Words- 
worth thought Shelley “one of the 
best artists of us all; , in work- 
manship of style ;” and were equally 
amazed when we read his depreciation 
of Goethe. But, on this point, the late 
Laureate was so pertinaciously here- 
tical, that we must leave the reader to 
wonder at his verdict, since we should 
speedily exhaust ourremaining columns 
by any attempt to move for a new 
trial. 

To reviewers, and especially to those 
who clothe their thoughts in blue and 
yellow, Mr. Wordsworth bore no good 
will. He certainly had received some 
shrewd thrusts from the craft, and the 
late Lord Jeffrey did not hold his 
sword like a dancer. Nevertheless 
we cannot but think the poet “ paulo 
iniquior” when he speaks of the Edin- 
burgh Aristarchus as having taken “ a 
perpetual retainer from his own inca- 
pacity to plead against my claims to 

ublic approbation.” In 1816 this 
fittle bravura was confined to the 
poet’s “ Own Correspondent ;” but by 
printing it in 1851 the editor has very 
unnecessarily exposed it to public gaze. 
We presume that the “ incapacity” 
spoken of is confined to a supposed 
insensibility in the critic to poetic sen- 
sations. In any other sense the impu- 
tation is incredible even from a victim 
under the scourge. But in his protest 


against critical asperities Wordsworth 
overlooked more than one cause of 
the “ retainer.” 


He did not suffi- 
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ciently take into account that if he 
were not exactly a hardy experi- 
mentalist he was at least commencing 
a very sweeping reform in poetry. 
Since the last chords of Milton’s harp 
had sounded, poetry had been too 
much the creature of books and arti- 
ficial life. Among Wordsworth’s own 
contemporaries it had assumed new 
vigour and alacrity, but it was a dra- 
matic energy with which for the most 
part he had little sympathy. In the 
applause which he bestows upon his 
successor in the laureateship, he dis- 
closes unconsciously the secret of his 
ownearly unpopularity. “Tennyson,” 
he writes in 1845, “is decidedly the 
first of our living poets. You will 
be pleased to hear that he expressed 
in the strongest terms his gratitude to 
my writings. To this I was far from 
indifferent, though persuaded that he 
is not much in sympathy with what I 
should myself most value in my at- 
tempts, viz. the spirituality with which 
I have endeavoured to invest the mate- 
rial universe, and the moral relations 
under which I have wished to exhibit 
its most ordinary appearances.” Now 
at once to “call upon the age to quit 
its clogs,” to withhold its admiration 
from Scott and Campbell and Byron— 
for such, virtually, was Wordsworth’s 
demand—was a kind of poetical “stand 
and deliver,” for which the said public 
was by no means — And when 
this summons was followed by a re- 
quest to see with Wordsworth’s eyes 
and to hear with his ears, if people 
aspired to any skill in the moral inti- 
mations of nature, it is not surprisin 

that both critics and readers ee | 
refractory and demanded their peremp- 
tory monitor's credentials. Dr. Words- 
worth makes heavy complaints of the 
= inflicted upon his uncle by men 
who had never studied his art with 
any earnestness, and who therefore 
had no right to dictate to him. Andon 
the heel of his complaints he preaches 
a sermon to future critics, warnin 

them, on the one hand, against ras 

judgments, and the “pensive public,” 
on the other, against following such 
false shepherds. This may be good 
counsel: but it is of the kind which 
will never be acted upon. For to the 
end of poetic time the genuine poet 
will not be welcomed with instanta- 
neous acclaim, but must discipline his 
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age to his teaching. His triumph over 
verse days and tongues is the very 
proof that his mission is authentic : as, 
on the contrary, the facility of his 
early progress is generally a token 
that he is fashioned for the hour and 
not for the ages. For has not the 
reverend author of “Satan” passed 
through more editions than the “ Lyri- 
cal Ballads,” and in one fourth of the 
time? And does not “The Christian 
Year,” from causes independent of 
poetry, number impressions by tens, 
where “The Excursion” counts them 
by units? 

Like so many of his distinguished 
friends and contemporaries, Words- 
worth’s political opinions underwent 
in the course of years a considerable 
change. He entered manhood a re- 
publican, and in his senescence was a 
strenuous advocate of Church and 
State doctrines, greatly to the satis- 
faction of his nepotal biographer. We 
are however far from convinced that 
this revolution in sentiment was as 
complete as the latter represents it. 
Wordsworth, indeed, was opposed to 
the concession of the Catholic claims, 
to the Reform Bill, to any large amount 
of popular education, and to the re- 
lease of the manufacturing interests 
from their peculiar burdens. But in 
what portions of his uncle’s writings 
can Dr. Wordsworth discover any ab- 
stract reverence for mere antiquity in 
institutions, or any particular sym- 
pathy with the higher classes of so- 
ciety ? The attempt indeed to prove 
the total conversion of the poet to the 
faith of Oxford and the Carlton Club 
is singularly lame and impotent, al- 
though to substantiate it the Doctor 
has burdened his volumes with long 
extracts from obsolete pamphlets by 
his uncle about Cintra, and the West- 
moreland elections, and the Catholic 
claims. Neither these citations, how- 
ever, nor all the biographer’s sermon- 
ising, will persuade the public that 
Wordsworth’s changes of opinion on 
politics, education, and Church disci- 
pline, were uniformly improvements ; 
that, for example, his letter to Mr. 
Rose (in his second volume, p. 190) 
is conceived in a healthier and nobler 
vein than his letter to Mr. Fox (in 
his first volume, p. 166); or that his 

amphlets will extract the —_ of 
ofty and liberal hopes for mankind 
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out of the “Prelude” and “ Sonnets 
to Liberty.” Such changes of senti- 
ment are intelligible enough. Ardent 
minds begin “in joy and gladness” to 
ae upon the improvement and 
elevation of their fellow-men. But 
when they set themselves earnestly to 
remove the “time’s abuse,” they are 
met, on the one hand, by apathy, or, 
on the other, by direct opposition. 
Some ruder plan of reform finds favour 
with the multitude, and the effect upon 
— of nobler mould is too often 
espondency, an enforced acquiescence 
in unamended institutions, or a grow- 
ing distaste for remedies proposed. 
Practical reformers too are mostly cut 
out of sterner stuff than that which 
goes to the composition of poets and 
philosophers. Even Mackintosh fal- 
tered before, while Burke’ recoiled 
from, the “ rushing mighty wind” that 
winnowed the institutions of the last 
and the present century. In Words- 
worth’s circumstances there were other 
causes for indifference to progress and 
for acquiescence “in the things that 
be.” He was drinking deeply of the 
calm with which external nature and 
contemplation brood upon the spirit 
of the student. Systematically, and in 
= of high and holy thought, he had 
most secluded himself from the world. 
Its ruder sounds alone pierced the 
loop-holes of his retreat : the compen- 
sations which political change brings 
with it were not presented to his eyes ; 
and at the distance from which he 
surveyed the conflict between the past 
and the present, he may well have 
mistaken the steady breeze for a howl- 
ing tempest. In matters appertaining 
to religion, again, Dr. Wordsworth is 
too much of the ritualist and the 
schoolman to enter very cordially into 
the poet’s faith in the power of the 
human will and intellect—nay, he once 
= very near to tax his relative with 
elagianism! In short, could their 
respective positions have been reversed, 
and the biographer have trained the 
ea in the way he would have had 
im go, we might have rejoiced in the 
“ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” but we must 
have lacked the “Lyrical Ballads,” 
and in place of the large and loft 
“ Excursion ” have been favoured wit 
a Church and State poem, which Ox- 
ford would'‘have commended, and the 
rest of the world have shelved with 
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“Tracts for the Times” and “Com- 
mentaries on the Apocalypse.” 

We have now arrived at the plea- 
santer portion of our task. Most re- 
luctantly have we differed from man 
of the opinions which Dr. Wordswort. 
has thought fit to express in these Me- 
moirs of his illustrious relative. In 
despite of that difference however we 
thank him for the volumes before us. 
He has piously, if not always dis- 
creetly, actea upon the poet’s wish to 
be known by his works alone, and has 
furnished the public with a very use- 
ful commentary upon those works. Of 
Wordsworth himself it is scarcely pos- 
sible to speak with too much reve- 
rence. His integrity as a man, his 
sincerity as an artist, his exemption 
from the passions which so often de- 
form, and from the follies which so 
often degrade, men of genius, his ho- 
nourable poverty, his studious energy, 
his almost scriptural simplicity of life 
and demeanour, invest fim, perhaps 
beyond any poet of the present cen- 
tury, with claims to the homage of his 
countrymen. We have already re- 
marked that the proper employment 
of these Memoirs is to serve as a run- 
ning commentary upon Wordsworth’s 
poems. We shall now accordingly 
avail ourselves of their contents to il- 
lustrate, so far as our remaining space 
permits, the character of the poet by 
extracts relating to his habits of life, 
of thought, and composition. 

The following passages from Words- 
worth’s memoranda exemplify the 
structure of his poems. 

Speaking of the poem “ We are 
Seven,” he says :— 

*‘ This was written at Alfoxden, in So- 
mersetshire, in the spring of 1798, under 
circumstances somewhat remarkable. The 
little girl, who is the heroine, I met with 
in the area of Goderich Castle, in the year 
1793. 

‘‘T composed it while walking in the 
grove at Alfoxden. I composed the last 
stanza first, having begun with the last 
line. When it was all but finished I 
came in and recited it to Mr. Coleridge 
and my sister, and said, ‘A prefatory 
stanza must be added, and I should sit 
down to our little tea-meal with greater 
pleasure if my task was finished.’ I 
mentioned in substance what I wished to 
be expressed, and Coleridge immediately 
threw off the stanza thus : 


A little child, dear brother Jem. 
1 
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I objected to the rhyme ‘dear brother 
Jem,’ as being ludicrous ; but we all en- 
joyed the joke of hitching in our friend 
James Tobin’s name, who was familiarly 
called Jem. He was the brother of the 
dramatist. The said Jem got a sight of 
the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ as it was going to 
press at Bristol, during which time I was 
residing in that city. One evening he 
came to me with a grave face, and said, 
‘Wordsworth, I have seen the volume 
that Coleridge and you are about to pub- 
lish. There is one poem in it which I 
earnestly entreat you will cancel, for, if 
published, it will make you everlastingly 
ridiculous.’ I answered that I felt much 
obliged by the interest he took in my 
good name as a writer, and begged to 
know what was the unfortunate piece he 
alluded to. He said ‘ It is called, We are 
Seven.’ ‘Nay,’ said I, ‘ that shall take 
its chance, however ;’ and he left me in 
despair.’’ 


The Idiot Boy.—Alfoxden, 1798. 


‘¢ The last stanza, ‘ The cocks did crow, 
and the moon did shine so cold,’ was the 
foundation of the whole. The words were 
reported to me by my dear friend Thomas 
Poole; but I have since heard the same 
reported of other idiots. Let me add, 
that this long poem was composed in the 
groves of Alfoxden, almost extempore ; 
not a word, I believe, being corrected, 
though one stanza was omitted. I men- 
tion this in gratitude to those happy 
moments, for, in truth, I never wrote 
anything with so much glee.”’ 

‘* Peter Bell was founded upon an 
anecdote which I had read in a newspaper, 
of an ass being found hanging his head 
over a canal, in a wretched posture. Upon 
examination a dead body was found in the 
water, and proved to be the body of its 
master. In the woods of Alfoxden I used 
to take great delight in noticing the habits, 
tricks, and physiognomy of asses ; and I 
have no doubt that I was put upon writing 
the poem of ‘ Peter Bell’ out of liking for 
the creature that is so often dreadfully 
abused. The countenance, gait, and figure 
of Peter were taken from a wild rover 
with whom I walked from Builth, on the 
river Wye, downwards, nearly as far as 
the town of Hay. He told me strange 
stories. It has always been a pleasure to 
me, through life, to catch at every oppor- 
tunity that has occurred in my rambles 
of becoming acquainted with this class of 
people. The number of Peter’s wives was 
taken from the trespasses, in this way, of 
a lawless creature who lived in the county 
of Durham, and used to be attended by 
many women, sometimes not less than 
half a dozen, as disorderly as himself ; 
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and a story went in the country, that he 
had been heard to say while they were 
quarrelling, ‘Why can’t you be quiet, 
there’s none so many of you?’ Benoni, or 
the child of sorrow, I knew when I was 
a school-boy. His mother had been de- 
serted by a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, she herself being a gentlewoman by 
birth. The crescent moon, which makes 
such a figure in the prologue, assumed 
this character one evening while I was 
watching its beauty in front of Alfoxden 
House. The worship of the Methodists 
or Ranters is often heard during the still- 
ness of the summer evening, in the country, 
with affecting accompaniments of rural 
beauty. In both the psalmody and voice 
of the preacher there is, not unfrequently, 
much solemnity likely to impress the 
feelings of the rudest characters under 
favourable circumstances.’’ 


We have mentioned already the sa- 
lutary influence which Miss Words- 
worth’s genius exercised upon her 
brother’s mind. He was scarcely less 
fortunate in the character and sym- 
pathy of his brother John, a captain 
in the East India Company’s service. 
John Wordsworth had been sent early 
to sea, and his education had been the 
common training of nautical men fifty 
years ago. But he was a man of 
earnest aspirations for knowledge and 
of the most active and tender sensibi- 
lities. Like their sister, he felt no 
misgivings as to his brother’s future 
fame, and contributed, as far as lay in 
in his power, to secure for him the 
exemptions from professional labour 
which his devotion to the one object of 
poetry required, or was supposed to 
require. 

“Tt had been,” says his nephew, 
“Captain Wordsworth’s intention,” 
after one more voyage to the East, 
“ to settle at Grasmere, and to devote 
the surplus of his fortune (for he was 
not married) to his brother’s use; so 
as to set his mind entirely at rest, that 
he might be able to pursue his poetical 
labours with undivided attention.” 
But in February 1805 this fair pros- 
pect was at once destroyed by the 
wreck of his ship, the Abergavenny 
East-Indiaman, on the shambles of 
the Bill of Portland. “ A few minutes 
before the ship went down Captain 
Wordsworth was seen talking with 
the first mate, with apparent cheer- 
fulness; and he was standing on the 
hen-coop, which is the point from 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVI. 
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which he could overlook the whole 
ship, the moment she went down, 
dying, as he had lived, in the very 
shes and point where his duty sta- 
tioned him.” The elements of the 
character of “ Wordsworth’s Happy 
Warrior” were many of them taken 
from this excellent brother. In 1801 
Captain Wordsworth thus wrote to a 
friend respecting his brother’s Lyrical 
Ballads. 


‘¢T do not think that William’s poetry 
will become popular for some time to 
come ; it does not suit the present taste. 
I was in company the other evening with 
a gentleman who had read the ‘ Cumber- 
land Beggar.’ ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ this is - 
very pretty; but you may call it anything 
but poetry.’ The truth is, few people 
read poetry; they buy it for the name, 
read about twenty lines, the language is 
very fine, and they are content with prais- 
ing the whole. Most of William’s poetry 
improves upon the second, third, or fourth 
reading. Now, people in general are not 
sufficiently interested to try a second 
reading.’” 


In another letter, from which our 
limits will not permit us to extract, 
the same prediction is repeated in even 
stronger terms. Captain Wordsworth’s 
love of nature, and his study, during 
his long voyages, of the elder English 
bards, had imparted to him a pre- 
science in which, at the time, he had 
few copartners. 

From the following passage in Miss 
Wordsworth’s Journal we learn the 
origin of her brother’s exquisite poem, 


Sweet highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower! &c. 


“When we were beginning to descend 
the hill towards Loch Lomond we over- 
took two girls, who told us we could not 
cross the ferry till evening, for the boat 
was gone with a number of people to 
church. One of the girls was exceedingly 
beautiful; and the figures of both of them, 
in grey plaids falling to their feet, their 
faces only being uncovered, excited our 
attention before we spoke to them; but 
they answered us so sweetly that we were 
quite delighted, at the same time that they 
stared at us with an innocent look of 
wonder. I think I never heard the Eng- 
lish language sound more sweetly than 
from the mouth of the elder of these girls, 
while she stood at the gate answering our 
inquiries, her face flushed with the rain ; 
her pronunciation was clear and distinct, 
without difficulty, 1" slow, as if likea 
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foreign speech. They told us that we 
might sit in the ferry-house till the return 
of the boat, went in with us, and made a 
good fire as fast as possible to dry our wet 
clothes. We were glad to be housed with 
our feet upon a warm hearth-stone, and 
our attendants were so active and good 
humoured that it was pleasant to have 
to desire them to doanything. The elder 
made me think of Peter Bell’s Highland 
girl :— 
As light and beauteous as a squirrel, 
As beauteous and as wild.’’ 


In the next extract we find the ge- 
nesis of avery important portion of 
Wordsworth’s poetry :— 


“In the cottage of Town End, one af- 
ternoon in 1801, my sister read to me the 
Sonnets of Milton. I had long been well 
acquainted with them, but I was particu- 
larly struck on that occasion with the dig- 
nified simplicity and majestic harmony 
that runs through most of them—in cha- 
racter so totally different from the Italian, 
and still more so from Shakspeare’s fine 
sonnets. I took fire, if I may be allowed 
to say so, and produced three sonnets the 
same afternoon, the first I ever wrote, ex- 
cept an irregular one at school. Of these 
three the only one I distinctly remember 
is ‘I grieved for Bonaparte,’ &c.; one of 
the others was never written down; the 
third, which was I believe preserved, I 
cannot particularise.’’ 


And in a sentence or two froma 
letter of recollections of a Tour in 
Italy in 1837, addressed to the editor 
by Wordsworth’s accomplished friend 
Mr. H. C. Robinson, we have a glimpse 
of the manner in which objects of uni- 
versal interest brought to his mind 
absent objects dear to him :— 


“ When we were on that noble spot, the 
amphitheatre at Nismes, I observed his 
eyes fixed in a direction where there was 
the léast to be seen; and, looking that 
way, I beheld two very young children at 
play with flowers ; and J overheard him 
say to himself, ‘Oh! you darlings, I wish 
I could put you in my pocket, and carry 
you to Rydal Mount.”’ 


With one more specimen of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s “ studies” we must bring 
this portion of our extracts to a close— 


“J have been often asked,’’ writes Mr. 
Robinson, in the letter from which we 
have just cited, “ whether Mr. W. wrote 
anything on the journey, and my answer 
has always been ‘ Little or nothing.’ Seeds 
were cast into the earth, and they took 
root slowly. This reminds me that I once 
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was privy to the conception of a sonnet, 
with a distinctness which did not once 
occur on the longer Italian journey. This 
was when I accompanied him into the Tsle 
of Man. We had been drinking tea with 
Mr. and Mrs. Cookson, and left them 
when the weather was dull. Very soon 
after leaving them we passed the church 
tower of Bala Sala. The upper part of 
the tower had a sort of frieze of yellow 
lichens. Mr. W. pointed it out to me and 
said ‘ It’s a perpetual sunshine.’ I thought 
no more of it till I read the beautiful 
sonnet, 


Broken in fortune, but in mind entire ; 


and then I exclaimed, I was present at 
the conception of this sonnet, at least of 
the combination of thought out of which 
it arose.” 


We have already observed Words- 
worth’s willingness to make his own 
writings the subject of discourse and 
even piercing disquisition. He was, 
however, a generous and even pro- 
found critic of the works of others ; 
and the following remarks are at once 
valuable in themselves and charac- 
teristic of their author. They are 
selected from many more of equal 
worth which the reader will find in 
the sixty-third chapter of the second 
volume. His observations upon Homer 
anticipate briefly some of the most 
genial paragraphs in Colonel Mure’s 
recent history of Greek literature. 


“The first book of Homer appears to 
be independent of the rest. The character 
of Achilles seems to me one of the grandest 
ever conceived. There is something awful 
in it, particularly in the circumstance of 
his acting under an abiding foresight of 
his own death. One day, conversing with 
Payne Knight and Uvedale Price concern- 
ing Homer, I expressed my admiration of 
Nestor’s speech, as eminently natural, 
where he tells the Greek leaders that they 
are mere children in comparison with the 
heroes of old whom he had known. ‘ But,’ 
said Knight and Price, ‘that passage is 
spurious!’ However, I will not part with 
it, it is interesting to compare the same 
characters (Ajax, for instance) as treated 
by Homer, and then afterwards by the 
Greek dramatists, and to mark the dif- 
ference of handling. In the plays of 


Euripides, politics come in as a disturbing 
force ; Homer’s characters act on physical 
impulse. I admire Virgil’s high moral 
tone; for instance, that sublime ‘ Aude, 
hospes, contemnere opes,’ &c. and ‘ His 
dantem jura Catonem!’ What courage and 
independence of spirit is there! There is 
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nothing more imaginative and awful than 
the passage 

Arcades ipsum 
Credunt se vidisse Jovem,”’ &c. 


‘*In describing the weight of sorrow 
and fear on Dido’s mind, Virgil shews 
great knowledge of human nature, es- 
pecially in that exquisite touch of feeling, 


Hoc visum nulli, non ipsi effata sorori.”’ 


“The ministry of confession is pro- 
vided to satisfy the natural desire for some 
relief from the load of grief. Here, as in 
so many other respects, the Church of 
Rome adapts herself with consummate 
skill to our nature, and is strong by our 
weakness.”’ 

‘‘T cannot account for Shakspeare’s 
low estimate of his own writings, except 
from the sublimity, the super-humanity, 
of his genius. They were infinitely below 
his conception of what they might have 
been and ought to have been.” 

‘‘The mind often does not think when 
it thinks that it is thinking. If we were 
to give our whole soul to anything, as the 
bee does to the flower, I conceive there 
would be little difficulty in any intellectual 
employment. Hence there is no excuse 
for obscurity in writing.” 

“ One of the noblest things in Milton is 
the description of that sweet quiet morn- 
ing in the ‘ Paradise Regained,’ after that 
terrible night of howling wind and storm. 
The contrast is divine.” 

“The works of the old English dra- 
matists are the gardens of our language.’’ 

“The influence of Locke’s Essay was 
not due to its own merits, which are con- 
siderable ; but to external circumstances. 
It came forth at a happy opportunity, and 
coincided with the prevalent opinions of 
the time. The Jesuit doctrines concern- 
ing the Papal power in deposing kings, 
and absolving subjects from their allegiance, 
had driven some Protestant theologians 
to take refuge in the theory of the divine 
right of kings. This theory was un- 
palatable to the world at large, and others 
invented the more popular doctrine of a 
social contract in its place; a doctrine 
which history refutes. But Locke did what 
he could to accommodate this principle to 
his own system.”’ 

‘The Tragedy of Othello, Plato’s re- 
cords of the last scenes of the career of 
Socrates, and Isaac Walton’s Life of 
George Herbert, are the most pathetic of 
human compositions.” 


The biographical details of these 
volumes are so few in number and so 
little varied in character that we have 
not attempted to abridge them, and in 
the foregoing remarks have nearly 
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confined ourselves to the considera- 
tion of the memoir as a commentary 
on the works of Wordsworth. <A few 
changes of abode, frequent wanderings 
in Great Britain, occasional tours on 
the continent, a ceaseless round of 
study in the open air, and reading the 
best books at home, family duties and 
pleasures, the cultivation and improve- 
ment of his plot of ground at Rydal 
Mount, and the society of wise and 
good men, compose the simple yet 
noble annals of the self-sustained and 
art-devoted poet. His honours ac- 
cumulated with increase of age; and 
it was no ordinary addition to the 
claims of the late Sir Robert Peel to 
his country’s gratitude that he was 
mainly instrumental in procuring for 
Southey his second and larger pen- 
sion, and for Wordsworth the laureate 
wreath as the visible crown and con- 
summation of the “ unfading bays” he 
had already earned for himself. Dr. 
Wordsworth’s memoirs of his relative 
are sufficient for immediate purposes ; 
with some defects, which we have 
freely exposed, they present us with a 
faithful outline of their original. But 
the lives of both Southey and Words- 
worth remain to be written, and, per- 
haps, cannot be written satisfactorily 
until a generation or two shall have 
passed away. We will conclude our 
account of the volumes before us with 
Wordsworth’s touching reflections, in 
a letter to an American correspondent, 
upon his own survivorship among the 
poets of his generation. 


“My absence from home was not of 
more than three weeks. I took the journey 
to London solely to pay my resvects to 
the Queen upon my appointment to the 
laureateship upon the decease of my friend 
Mr. Southey. The weather was very cold, 
and I caught an inflammation in one of 
my eyes, which rendered my stay in the 
south very uncomfortable. I nevertheless 
did, in respect to the object of my journey, 
all that was required. The reception 
given me by the Queen at her ball was 
most gracious. Mrs. Everett, the wife of 
your minister, among many others, was a 
witness to it, without knowing who I was. 
it moved her to the shedding of tears. 
This effect was in part produced, I suppose, 
by American habits of feeling, as pertaining 
to a republican government. To see a 
gray-haired man of seventy-five years of 
age kneeling down in a large assembly to 
kiss the hand of a young woman is a 
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sight for which institutions essentially 
democratic do not prepare a spectator of 
eithef sex, and must naturally place the 
opinions upon which a republic is founded, 
and the sentiments which support it, in 
strong contrast with a government based 
and upheld as ours is. I am not, there- 
fore, surprised that Mrs. Everett was 
moved, as she herself described to persons 
of my acquaintance, among others to Mr. 
Rogers the poet. By the by, of this gentle- 
man, now, I believe, in his eighty-third 
year, I saw more than of any other person 
except my host, Mr. Moxon, while I was 
in London. He is singularly fresh and 
strong for his years, and his mental facul- 
ties (with the exception of his memory a 
little), not at all impaired. It is remark- 
able that he and the Rev. W. Bowles 
were both distinguished as poets when I 
was a school-boy, and they have survived 
almost all their eminent contemporaries, 


Letter of Bossuet respecting the Death of 
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several of whom came into notice long 
after them. Since they became known 
Burns, Cowper, Mason, the author of 
‘Caractacus’ and friend of Gray, have 
died. Thomas Warton, laureate, then 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and, a good deal 
later, Scott, Coleridge, Crabbe, Southey, 
Lamb, the Ettrick shepherd, Cary, the 
translator of Dante, Crowe, the author of 
Lewesdon Hill, and others of more or less 
distinction, have disappeared. And now, 
of English poets advanced in life, I cannot 
recall any but James Montgomery, Thomas 
Moore, and myself who are living, except 
the octogenarian with whom I began.”’ 


The list of eminent departed con- 
temporary poets would have been com- 
plete if the name of Felicia Hemans 
had not escaped for the moment the 
recollection of the venerable survivor. 





LETTER OF BOSSUET RESPECTING THE DEATH OF HENRIETTA 
ANNE, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF 


CHARLES I. 


HENRIETTA, Duchess of Orleans, 
equally illustrious for beauty, wit, and 
noble descent, died suddenly, and with 
terrible bodily suffering, at the age of 
twenty-six, on the 30th June, 1670. 
She was born at Exeter on the 16th 
June, 1644. 
May, 1670, she visited England, and 
passed a fortnight with her brother 
Charles II. at Dover. By the in- 
fluence of her talent and her beauty, 
and perhaps even still more by that 
of the “ baby-face,” as Evelyn terms 
it, of her attendant, Louise de Que- 
rouaille, afterwards Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, she linked her susceptible 
brother and his unfortunate kingdom 
to France and French interests, and, 
parting from him early in June, the 
admired of two great nations, was, in 
three weeks afterwards, suddenly num- 
bered with the dead. Well might 
Bossuet find in such a striking display 
of the uncertainty of life a theme for 
one of the noblest efforts of his elo- 


quence. 

All the world believed that she died 
by poison, administered, as was sus- 
pected, by order of her husband, in a 
glass of succory, or, as we now term it, 
chicory-water. 
that she was poisoned. 


She herself believed 
The English 


During the month of 





ambassador, Montagu, afterwards the 
Duke of that name, writing home to 
Charles IT. says, “1 asked her then if 
she believed herself poisoned. Her 
confessor that was by, understood that 
word, and told her, ‘ Madam, you must 
accuse nobody, but offer up your death 
to God as a sacrifice.’ So she would 
never answer me that question, though 
I asked several times, but would only 
shrink up her shoulders.” What was 
thought and written upon the subject 
by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
in a letter to his wife, may be read in 
our Magazine for July, 1773, pp. 324-5, 
and it appears from Burnet and his 
annotators, that the impression that 
she was murdered by her husband was 
universally entertained. 

Upon this subject a letter was dis- 
covered a few years ago in France, 
which, we believe, has not been made 
known to English historical readers. 
Written by no less a person than Bos- 
suet himself, and within a few days 
after her death, it contains a clear ac- 
count of what he saw of that melan- 
choly event. The interest of the in- 
cident is as great in England as in 
France, and we shall therefore publish 
the letter, subjoining a translation, as 
the French is partly obsolete. 
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The Duchess was seized with her 
fatal illness on the evening of the 29th 
June, 1670. Understanding her dan- 
ger, she requested that Bossuet might 
be sent for. “Let him come instantly,” 
she exclaimed, “ or it will be too late!” 
The result appears in the following 
letter :-— 


‘* Juillet, 1670.—Je crois que vous 
aurez sceu que je fus éveillé, la nuit du 
dimanche au lundy, par ordre de Monsieur, 
pour aller assister Madame, qui estoit a 
Vextrémité A Saint-Cloud, et qui me de- 
mandoit avec empressement. Je la trouvai 
avec une pleine connoissance, parlant et 
faisant toutes choses sans trouble, sans 
ostentation, sans effort et sans violence, 
mais si bien et si 4 propos, avec tant de 
courage et de piété, que j’en suis encore 
hors de moi. Elle avait deji receu tous 
les sacrements, méme l’extréme-onction, 
qu’elle avoit demandée au curé, qui luy 
avoit apporté le viatique, et qu’elle pres- 
soit toujours, afin de les recevoir avec 
connoissance. Je fus une heure auprés 
d’elle, et lui vis rendre les derniers soupirs 
en baisant le crucifix, qu’elle tint 4 la main, 
attaché 4 sa bouche, tant qu’il luy resta 
de force. Elle ne fut qu’un moment sans 
connoissance. Tout ce qu’elle adit au 
Roy, 4 Monsieur et 4 tous ceux qui l’en- 
vironnoient, estoit court, précis et d’un 
sentiment admirable. Jamais princesse n’a 
été plus regrettée, ni plus admirée ; et, ce 
qui est plus merveilleux, est que, se sent- 
ant frappée, d’abord, elle ne parla que de 
Dieu, sans témoigner le moindre regret, 
quoiqu’ elle sceust que sa mort alloit estre, 
assurément, trés-agréable 4 Dieu, comme 
sa vie avoit esté trés-glorieuse, par l’amitié 
et la confiance de deux grands rois. Elle 
s’aida, autant qu’elle put, en prenant tous 
les remédes avec coeur; mais elle n’a 
jamais dit un mot de plainte de ce qu’ils 
n’opéroient pas, disant seulement gu’il 
Jfalloit mourir dans les formes. 

“On a ouvert son corps, avec grand 
concours de médicins, de chirurgiens et de 
toute sorte de gens, a cause qu’ayant com- 
mencé a sentir des douleurs extrémes en 
buvant trois gorgées d’eau de chicorée, 
que lui donna la plus intime et la plus 
chére de ses femmes, elle avoit dit, d’abord, 
qu’elle estoit empoisonnée. M. l’ambas- 
sadeur d’Angleterre et tous les Anglois 
qui sont ici, l’avoient presque criti; mais 
Vouverture du corps fut une manifeste 
conviction du contraire, puisque l’on n’y 
trouva rien de sain que l’estomac et le 
coeur, qui sont les premiéres parties atta- 
quées par le poison ; joint que Monsieur, 


* Philip Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. 
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qui avoit donné a boire a madame la 
duchesse de Meckelbourg, qui s’y trouva, 
acheva de boire le reste de la bouteille, 
pour rassurer Madame; ce qui fut cause 
que son esprit se remit aussitost, et qu’elle 
ne parla plus de poison que pour dire 
qu'elle avoit cru d’abord estre empoison- 
née par méprise ; ce sont les propres mots 
qu'elle dit 4 M. le maréchal de Grammont. 
Je fus porter la nouvelle de la mort de 
Madame, 4 Monsieur, qu’on avoit con- 
duit dans son cabinet d’en bas, malgré 
lui; et je trouvai ce prince entitrement 
abattu et ne recevant de consolation que 
sur les bonnes dispositions que Madame 
avoit fait paroistre en mourant. 

‘* Le mesme jour, je fus 4 Versailles, 
ott le roy, quoiqu’il eust pris médicine, 
me commanda d’entrer auprés de lui et lui 
raconter ce que j’avois vu; il avoit le 
coeur serré et la larme A l'oeil, et a trouvé 
bon que, prenant l’instruction sur lui- 
méme, dans un si terrible accident, je lui 
fisse faire des réflexions, telles qu’un 
homme de ma profession les devoit pro- 
poser en cette conjoncture. M. le Prince 
parut fort content de ce que je dis, et il 
me dit que le roy en estoit touché et toute 
la cour édiffiée. 

‘* L’on m’a apporté l’ordre de Sa Ma- 
jesté, pour l’oraison funebre a Saint-Denis, 
dans trois semaines. 

‘* Avant hier, Roze me dit que cette 
bonne princesse ne s’estoit suuvenue que 
de moi seul, et qu’elle avait commandé 
qu’on me donnit une bague. J’ai depuis 
sceu qu’elle en avoit donné l’ordre, du- 
rant un moment de temps, que je me re- 
tirai d’auprés d’elle, m’ayant demandé un 
peu de repos; elle me rappela aussitost, 
sans me parler d’autre chose que de Dieu 
et me disant qu’elle alloit mourir, et, en 
effet, elle mourut aussitost aprés. 

“ J. B. Evesqur pE Conpom.”’ 


TRANSLATION. 


‘*T believe you are aware that I was 
awoke in the night between Sunday and 
Monday, by order of Monsieur,* that I 
might go to the assistance of Madame, 
who was dying at Saint Cloud and ear- 
nestly desired to see me. J found her 
quite sensible, speaking and doing all 
kinds of things without confusion, osten- 
tation, effort, or excitement, but all so 
calmly and properly, with such courage 
and piety, that even yet the recollection 
of it surprises me. She had already re- 
ceived all the sacraments, even extreme 
unction, which she had requested from 
the parish priest, who had brought her 
the viaticum. She had urged forward its 
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reception that she might partake of it 
whilst entirely sensible. I remained by 
her side an hour, and saw her yield her 
last breath, keeping the crucifix, which 
she held in her hand, resting upon her 
mouth, as long as any strength remained. 
She was insensible only for a single mo- 
ment. All that she said to the King, to 
Monsieur, and to those who stood round 
her couch was brief, to the point, and in 
excellent feeling. Never was princess 
more regretted or more admired, and it 
is most remarkable that when she felt her- 
self struck with death, from the first she 
spoke solely upon religious subjects, with- 
out expressing the least regret, knowing 
that her death would assuredly be most 
agreeable to God, as her life, distinguished 
by the friendship and confidence of two 
great monarchs, had been most glorious. 
She acquiesced in all the medical treat- 
ment, taking the prescribed medicines 
cheerfully, and never uttering a word of 
complaint that they did not produce relief. 
She merely remarked that she must die 
in the same way as other people. 

‘* Her body has been opened, in the 
presence of a large concourse of physi- 
cians, surgeons, and people of all kinds, 
because having first felt great agony im- 
mediately after drinking three mouthfuls 
of succory water, handed to her by the most 
intimate and most attached of her ladies, 
she exclaimed, on the instant, that she was 
poisoned. The English ambassador, and all 
the English people who are here, almost 
believed that it was so, but the opening of 
the body gave clear proof to the contrary, 
for the stomach and heart, which are first 
affected by poison, were the only parts of 
the body in perfect health; added to 
which, Monsieur, who had poured out the 
drink for Madame, and the Duchess of 
Mecklenburgh, who was present, drank 
up what remained in the bottle, in order 
that Madame might be convinced. That 
circumstance changed her mind immedi- 
ately. She spoke no more of poison, ex- 
cept to remark, that at first she believed 
that she had been poisoned by mistake. 
These are the very words which she made 
use of to the Marshal de Grammont. 

“ T had to carry the news of Madame’s 
death to Monsieur, who, against his own 
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inclination, had been persuaded to retire 
to his study on the lower floor. I found 
the prince entirely overwhelmed, and in- 
capable of receiving any consolation, ex- 
cept from a consideration of the excellent 
state of mind in which Madame had died. 

‘“‘The same day I went to Versailles, 
where the king, although he had taken 
medicine, commanded that I should be 
admitted to his private chamber that I 
might tell him what I had seen. He was 
heart-broken, and his eyes were full of 
tears, and he was pleased that, taking 
upon me the office of instructor, I 
should give utterance to such reflections 
upon an incident so terrible as a man of 
my profession ought to make at such a 
time. Monsieur, the prince, seemed well 
pleased with what I said, and told me that 
the king was affected by it and the whole 
court edified. 

‘*T have received his majesty’s com- 
mands to deliver the funeral oration at 
St. Denis three weeks hence. 

‘‘ The day before yesterday Roze told 
me that this excellent princess had left 
no remembrance to any one save myself, 
having commanded that I should have a 
ring. Ihave since learnt that she gave 
the order during an instant that I left her 
bedside, having requested permission to 
retire for a little rest. She called me 
back again in a few moments, and, with- 
out uttering a word, except an appeal to 
the Almighty and telling me that she was 
about to die, she expired immediately. 

‘* J. B. Bishop pe Conpom.”’ 


This letter occurs in the Mémoires 
of Philibert de la Mare, a learned and 
eminent person, who died on the 16th 
May, 1687. Several of his works 
remain in MS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and amongst them these 
Memoirs. The letter having been 
referred to, although inaccurately, by 
the abbé Papillon in his Bibliothéque 
des Auteurs de Bourgogne (fol. 1727, i. 
63), it was searched for by Mons. A. 
Floquet, an eminent French antiquary, 
and by him communicated to the 
Bibliotheque de Ecole des Chartes, 
vol. i. 2nd Series, p. 174. B. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD CHURCH CANONS. 
No. II. 


Canonists and the Law of Marriage—Matrimonial Disabilities—Slavery and Marriage—Marriage 
Festivities— Prevalence of Slavery in England and Spain—Efforts of the Church to diminish 
Slavery—The Church and the Jews—Horse-flesh, Paganism, Superstition, and Sorcery— 
Sortes Sanctorum—An Eccentric Heretic—The Ithacians—Ascetism. 


A LARGE portion of the canon 
law as enacted by the various councils 
relates, as has been observed, to the 
subject of marriage. It has always 
been a favourite topic with the canon- 
ists, who have treated it, for the most 
part, in a spirit that is neither credit- 
able to their sense of decency nor 
consistent with their professions of 
morality. ‘This criticism, however, is 
due rather to the gloss than the text, 
for the canons themselves are ob- 
noxious to no such objections as their 
commentators. 

It is curious to observe to what 
singular regulations the policy of the 
Roman Church, in requiring strict 
celibacy of its ministers, gave rise. 
When a married man—and the thing 
was not unfrequent in earlier times *— 
was ordained priest, or deacon, or sub- 
deacon, or assumed the habit and en- 
tered a house of one of the regular 
orders, he separated himself from his 
wife; the tonsure was the sign and 
token of an absolute divorce, and to 
all intents and purposes he forfeited 
his marital rights. But his wife was 
forbidden to marry, although she had 
no longer a husband, nor could she 
marry even after his death. (CC. 
Rome, 721—744, vi. p. 1455—1546.)f 
A husband also who had allowed his 
wife to take the veil was in like manner 
not suffered again to marry (C. Ver- 
beric, 753, vi. p. 1656), although, in- 
deed, it is not quite certain whether 
her death would not relieve him from 
this disability. A Council of Toledo 








(683, vi. p. 1253), prohibited queens 
consort to contract, after their hus- 
bands’ death, a second marriage, even 
with persons of kingly birth; and a 
subsequent council (Saragossa, 691, 
vi. p. 1311), enjoined them at once to 
enter a religious order, and thereby 
protect themselves from the slights and 
the disrespect which their altered con- 
dition would otherwise entail on them. 
Perhaps it is not generally known 
that until the Council of Trent (1564), 
which abolished many such matri- 
monial impediments, a godparent was 
prohibited to marry his or her god- 
child, or any parent of such god- 
child, nor could a person baptising 
(the rite was not unfrequently ad- 
ministered by the laity), under any 
circumstances, marry the person so 
baptised. Our fair readers will re- 
joice that their lot has been cast in 
the nineteenth rather than the ninth 
century, when they learn that by the 
Council of Paris, held 829 (vii. p. 
1590), it was decreed that no woman 
should marry until thirty days after 
her husband’s death, nor until that 
time had elapsed could she even take 
the veil. They understand these affairs 
better in Paris now-a-days. They 
have shuffled off the evil of middle- 
age ignorance, and released the widow 
from the operation of all such barbarous 
legislation. 

The reasonable causes of divorce, as 
enumerated in the Council of Verberic, 
(753), afford striking illustrations of 
the manners of the age.{ Ifa man’s 





* The seventh Canon of the first council of Toledo, 400 (ii. p. 1222), authorises 





clerks whose wives do not lead (what they consider) decorous lives to bind them or 
shut them up and make them fast. Perpetual imprisonment was a somewhat heavy 
punishment for a little innocent flirting, or an irresistible inclination to unlimited loo ! 

+ The volume and page figures refer to the great collection of the Canons edited by 
Labbe and Cossart. Paris, 1671. 

t The Hungarian fathers were severe upon matrimonial infidelity. When a woman 
had thrice deserted her husband she was, if of noble birth, to be put to penance and 
never again to be restored to him ; if of low origin she was to be sold asaslave. A like 
punishment attached to a husband who falsely slandered his wife’s virtue or deserted 
her through mere dislike. In this latter case the wife had liberty to choose another 
husband, (C. Strigonia or Gran, 1114.) 
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wife plots against his life he may put 
her away and marry another ; whoever 
shall marry a slave, under the im- 
pression that she is free, may also 
marry again ; married slaves who may 
chance to be sold to different masters, 
although there be no probability of 
their ever meeting again, are not 
thereby released from their marriage 
tie; when a man from circumstances 
quits his home and settles elsewhere, 
and his wife, from affection to her 
country, kindred, or wealth, declines 
to accompany him in his migration, 


he is at liberty to take unto himself 


another wife, and his stay-behind 
madam must, as best she can, manage 
without a husband. How far this is 
equitable let the ladies judge. 

The Council of Vannes (465, iv. p. 
1054), absolutely forbids all persons 
in orders attending any marriage fes- 
tivities at which love songs were sung ;* 
but the fathers at Constantinople in 
691 (vi. p. 1124), are less severe in 
their prohibition, permitting spiritual 
persons to be present at such enter- 
tainments, but enjoining them “to rise 
and go away before anything ridiculous 
is introduced.” What this may mean 
it is not easy to pronounce—it might 
have been slipping crumbs of cake 
through the bridal ring—or a prosy 
speech from the bride’s tather—or the 
giggling of black-eyed bridesmaids— 
or kissing the bride—or anything else. 
En passant it may be observed that 
the popular music of the “marrow- 
bone and cleaver,” which is still fa- 
miliar to London streets, was appa- 
rently not unknown in the fifteenth 
century, the council of Angers (1448, 
xiii. p. 1352) having distinctly de- 
nounced “the silly tumult and noise 
made in derision when any one mar- 
ries a second or third time,f com- 
monly called Charivari.” This was the 
“marrow bone and cleaver,” without 
a shadow of doubt. We do not recol- 
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lect in the course of our canonist 
studies a piece of legislation conceived 
in amore considerate spirit than this 
canon of the wise conclave of “ the 
black city ” of the Loire. 

From the state of husband and wife 
we proceed to consider that of master 
and serf, as understood in medizval 
times. 

We learn from the Council of Water- 
ford (about 1158, x. p. 1183,) that the 
English were in the habit of selling 
their children as slaves to the Irish, 
and this not from the pressure of ex- 
treme want, but from sheer cupidity. 
The council directed that all the Eng- 
lish slaves throughout the country 
should be forthwith emancipated, in 
order to avert the expected manifesta- 
tion of the Divine wrath. The Coun- 
cil of Armagh (1171), which by some 
writers is supposed to be the same as 
the last mentioned, published a similar 
decree, and, moreover, acknowledged 
the political subordination of Ireland 
to England. In fact, in days of old, 
England seems to have been the hot- 





.bed of slavery. No where did that 


atrocious vice flourish with greater 
luxuriance. ‘The Council of Kanham 
(Ensham, Oxon), held about 1009 (ix. 
789), forbade the selling of Christians 
into a foreign land; the Council of 
Westminster (1102, Johnson Can.) de- 
nounced those who sell men like beasts, 
“as had hitherto been done in Eng- 
land;” and the Council of Habam 
(1014, ix. p.807,) anathematizes all such 
as were guilty of so grievous asin. Pur- 
suing the same policy, the Council of 
Valladolid (1322, xi. p. 1682,) excom- 
municated those who sold men and 
bartered them away as slaves to the 
Saracens. These enactments all be- 
speak the frequency of the practices 
against which they were directed, and 
the impossibility of restraining them 
by the provisions of mere temporal 
legislation. 





* There was perhaps some prudence in this provision, as also in that of the Council 











of Wyaco (1050, ix. p. 1063), which required that no priest should have any woman in 
his house except his mother or aunt or sister or some woman of approved character, 
and that even these should always be attired from top to toe only in black. It was, 
besides, considered that a participation in convivial entertainments was scarcely befitting 
the character of grave ecclesiatics, and accordingly in the Council of Westminster 
(1102) priests are forbidden to go to drinking bouts or to drink to pegs,’’—an allusion 
to peg-tankards, now well understood. 

t+ It would appear from the first canon of the Council of Cashel (1171) that 
polygamy was general amongst the Trish in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
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In the age of darkness and ignorance 
it was the Church that raised her 
voice, and not without success, on be- 
half of suffering humanity, and if she 
did not rise to the height of the great 
argument which establishes man’s 
native right to personal freedom, she 
at least lightened the chains of his 
bondage, and often opened for him 
the prison door of his thraldom. It 
was to the temples of religion that the 
scourged and lacerated serf fled for 
refuge from the cruelty of an inhuman 
master. The Council of Orleans (511, 
iv. p. 1403,) ordained that whenever 
a slave sought sanctuary in a church 
he was not to be surrendered up to 
his master should a demand for his 
extradition be made, unless this latter 
would solemnly pledge himself to do 
him no harm. Such of the clergy as 
ill-used their slaves that had sought 
an asylum in a church were to be 
deprived of their rank—this canon is 
that of the Council of Lerida in 524 
(iv. p. 1610)—until they had done 
penance. ‘The priest must not minister 
at the altar of mercy who had been 
himself ministering to his own evil 
passions. The Church, it will be seen, 
had slaves of its own, and it was not 
unusual, when a master had traced 
his fugitive serf to a church sanctuary, 
where protection, though of a limited 
kind, was afforded him, out of revenge 
himself to seize the slaves of that church 
as a recompense for his own loss, and 
this, although by so doing he incurred 
the penalty of excommunication. (C. 
Orange, 441, iii. p. 1446.) It may be 
presumed that the slaves owned by 
the Church were in their social con- 
dition more fortunate than those that 
were the property of lay individuals. 
Indeed the prohibition to confer de- 
grees on them unless they had first 
been emancipated by the bishop (C. 
Toledo, 653, vi. p.451,) invites the belief 
they were not in all cases destitute of 
literary acquirements—a belief fa- 
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voured by the further prohibition to 
admit slaves of any kind to holy orders 
without the consent of their masters 
(C. Orleans, 549, v. p. 390,) which lat- 
ter prohibition was repeated by a much 
later council (C. Melfi, 1089, x. p. 476,) 
without however the qualifying ex- 
ception. In Ireland, in the middle of 
the fifth century, the state of slavery 
was esteemed no ways incompatible 
with the duties of the priesthood, for 
there is a canon extant (456) requiring 
all clerks not being slaves to be pre- 
sent day and night at the holy office. 
It may here be remarked that, although 
the Council of Gangra (the metropolis 
of Paphlagonia, between 325 and 380, 
ii. p. 413,) in condemning the errors 
of Eustathius of Sebasti, a pretended 
ascetic, anathematized those who taught 
that slaves might quit their masters 
under pretence of religion, yet to libe- 
rate slaves was always accounted by 
the Church an act pious and merito- 
rious.* Thus it is directed by the 
Council of Cealchythe (perhaps Kel- 
cheth in Lancashire—816, vi. p. 1861,) 
that, on the death of a bishop, all his 
English slaves should be set free, and 
that each of certain prelates and 
abbots should set free three slaves, 
and bestow on each of them three shil- 
lings.t 

When we remember the jealousy 
and dislike with which, during the 
middle ages, the Jews were universally 
regarded by all Christian populations, 
and this, not simply for their religious 
creed, or their presumed and indeed 
real usurious tendencies, we shall not 
be surprised to read that at the end 
of the seventh century (A.p. 694) a 
council in Toledo (vi. p. 1361) directed 
that such Jews as had engaged in an 
insurrection against the royal autho- 
rity should be sold into slavery, and 
all their property confiscated. But the 
canonical legislation in reference to 
the Jews, if not conceived in an en- 
larged or liberal spirit, is much less 











* If a freeman gave his slave meat to eat on a fast day, the slave was held ipso facto 
emancipated. C. Berghamsted, vi. p. 1576. 

t+ It may be permitted here to remark, although the remark has no direct relevancy 
to the matter in the text, that Sunday Schools, which are generally supposed to be 
institutions owing their origin wholly to Protestant benevolence, were ordered to be 
established by the Council of Malines in 1570, (xv. p. 789) for the instruction, as it is 
stated, of those who are hindered by their worldly avocations from attending schools 
on any other day. It was permitted to hold them in churches should no more fitting 
place be found. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. R 
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intolerant than one would be apt to 
suppose. For example, it is pleasing 
to learn that the Council of Tours 
(1236, xi. p. 503,) prohibited the Cru- 
saders and other Christians killing, 
injuring, plundering, or in any way 
ill-using this persecuted race. The 
consideration of the humanity of this 
provision—the very fact of its exist- 
ence discovers pretty plainly which way 
the current of popular feeling set at the 
time, and reconciles us to the injunction 
(C. Macon, 584, v. p. 960) that the 
Jews should stay in their houses from 
Maundy Thursday to Easter Monday 
—by the by, the Council of Avignon 
(1594, xv. p. 1434) limits their seclu- 
sion to Easter Eve and Easter Day— 
that they should keep no Christian 
servants (C. Strigonia, 1114), nor act as 
judges between Christians. ‘The Coun- 
cil of Lateran (1215, xi. p. 117), after 
a canon against their excessive usu- 
ries, enacted another canon excluding 
them, together with the Saracens, from 
all public offices, and directed that 
both should wear a peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing kind of dress, furthermore 
desiring that princes would use all 
available means to prevent the utter- 
ance of blasphemies. The peculiar 
kind of dress enjoined included the 
figure of a wheel carried on the breast, 
and this symbol of their faith is re- 
quired by a variety of councils, one of 
which, in addition, forbids their work- 
ing on Sundays or festivals, and orders 
them yearly to pay at Easter a certain 
sum as an offering to the parish church. 
They were, moreover, forbidden to 
sing psalms whilst carrying their dead 
to the grave. (C. Narbonne, 589, v. 
p- 1027.) The fact that the Jews are 
not a proselytising people renders it 
difficult to attribute to any, except 
to the coarsest and vulgarest preju- 
dices, the canon (C. Pont-Andemar, 
1279, xi. p. 1144,) which prohibits 
Christians to dwell with Jews. 

It was not against Judaism but 
against Paganism, and the corruptions 
of Christianity, that the Church in the 
middle ages had really to wage war. 
Most of the superstitious usages which 
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we find denounced in the canons origi- 
nated in these sources. Thus we find, 
in the Council of Cealchythe (vi. p. 


1861), besides a general prohibition of 


all pagan rites, special allusion made 
to the wearing of Gentile (heathen) 
garments, the maiming of horses, the 
use of sorcery, and the eating of horse- 
flesh—this latter custom prevailing, it 
is asserted, very extensively. Indeed, 
we suspect it still flourishes in con- 
siderable vigour, in the cuisines of the 
restaurateurs of the Palais Royale. The 
hostility which the canonists evinced 
towards it had, however, relation less to 
its peptical than its pagan tendencies, 
for horse and horseflesh were intimately 
associated with the heathenism of Ger- 
many as well as of Persia. In both 
countries the horse was frequently 
sacrificed ; and Pope Zachary, writing 
to St. Boniface, who, as the most 
successful missionary in those parts, 


acquired the title of the Apostle of 


Germany, advises him to put a stop 
as quickly as he could to the custom 
of devouring horseflesh. The prohi- 
bition to eat meat offered to idols 
under pain of exclusion from Christian 
communion (C. Orleans, 533, iv. p. 
1779), and under any circumstances 
to eat of the blood of any animal (C. 
Constantinople, 691, vi. p. 1124), and 
another sentence of excommunication 
with which those were threatened who 
should swear after the heathen fashion 
upon the head of beasts, or invoke the 
names of false gods, are all so many 
indications how long paganism lin- 
gered amongst the people* after it 
had been formally disowned by go- 
vernments and the voice of the edu- 
cated classes. The Council of West- 
minster (1102, Johnson’s Can.) in for- 
bidding the ascription of sanctity or the 
payment of reverence to a dead body, 
or a fountain, &c. without the bishop's 
permission, seems to testify to the same 
fact; as does also that canon of the 
Council of Rouen, more than three 
hundred years after (1445, xiii. p. 303), 
which condemns the practice of address- 
ing prayers to images under particular 
titles, as “Our Lady of Recovery,” 


* One of the canons of an Irish Council, which has been attributed to St. Patrick, 
on what ground does not appear, but which probably was held about the middle of the 
fifth century, ordains that the faithful shall not yet receive anything of the heathen 
(iniquorum) but food and clothing, and these only when absolutely necessary ; ‘‘ because 


a lamp takes only the oil it needs to support it.”’ (iii. p. 1482.) 
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“ Our Lady of Pity,” “ of Consolation,” 
&e. from the direct tendency of such 
practice to lead to idolatrous usages 
and convey idolatrous impressions. 
On a like principle, it was forbidden 
to observe (C. Worcester, 1240, xi. 
p- 572) any particular days or months 
for marriage, or those superstitious 
customs which doubtless found their 
origin in a yet unsubdued paganism. 
A few instances of such usages may 
be interesting. It was forbidden to 
make offerings to devils (C. Berg- 
hamsted, 696, vi. p. 576), all the 
heathen gods being so reputed; they 
who invoke demons were to be pub- 
licly denounced and exposed, crowned 
with a mock mitre (C. Rouen, 1445, 
xiii. p. 1303); bones were not to be 
hung up to drive away pestilence from 
cattle, nor were sorcery, divination, or 
other works of the devil to be practised 
(C. London, 1075, x. p. 346). By one 
council (Narbonne, 589, v. p. 1027) 
excommunication was to be the punish- 
ment of those who kept conjurors in 
their houses; these latter were to be 
publicly beaten and then sold, and their 
price given to the poor. Another and 
earlier council, with less severity (C. 
Ireland, 456, iii. p. 1478), awards one 
year of penance as the punishment for 
consulting wizards. A third (C. Val- 
ladolid, 1322, xi. p. 1682) is as severe 
as the first, excommunicating all 
wizards and enchanters and those who 
advise with them. ‘The first Council 
of Pavia (850, viii. p. 61,) condemns 
to a rigorous course of penance all 
such as deal in magical arts, pretend- 
ing to cause love or hatred by their 
incantations, and some of whom are 
suspected of having brought about 
death by their enchantments. The 
offenders are not to be reconciled 
to the Church except upon _ their 
death-beds. ‘This last decree is ob- 
servable, because it plainly reveals 
the incredulity of its framers as to the 
miraculous powers to which the Mi- 
chael Scotts of the fifth century laid 
claim. . The Lombard divines seem to 
have been inspired with sentiments 
such as those which Dryden expresses 
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in his Essay on Dramatic Poetry ; 
“Our witches,” says he, “are justly 
hanged because they think themselves 
to be such, and suffer deservedly for 
believing they did mischief because 
they meant it.” 

The clergy, however, themselves, 
and in spite of all injunctions to the 
contrary, favoured and promoted the 
superstitious feelings of their times, 
and probably shared in them. It was 
in vain that what were called the 
sortes sanctorum were forbidden b 
council after council—that the of- 
fenders were reproved by bishops and 
punished by synods—the practice, as 
was said of bribery in ancient Rome,* 
flourished the more luxuriantly the 
sreater the efforts made to subdue it. 

n the Council of Vannes (465, iv. 
p- 1054) it was decreed that every 
clerk should be excommunicated who 
engaged in divination and other su- 
perstitious proceedings, such as affect- 
ing to predict future events by chance 
readings of Holy Scripture. The 
Council of Toledo (694, iv. p. 1361) 
directs that all priests who, from a vile 
and wicked superstition, should say for 
the living the office of the mass for the 
dead, in order thereby to cause their 
death, should be excommunicated and 
perpetually imprisoned. The Council 
of Selingstad (1022, ix. p. 844,) or- 
dains that the gospel “In principio 
erat verbum” (S. John, i. 1), shall 
not be heard daily by lay people, es- 
pecially matrons, nor particular masses, 
such as the Mass of the Holy Trinity, 
or of St. Michael —an injunction, 
as a canonist remarks, which seems to 
imply that this had been done, not out 
of devotion, but for purposes of divi- 
nation. The Couneil of Trent (1564) 
is very severe on all such supersti- 
tions. In forbidding all profane use 
of scriptural words and expressions, it 
directs that all such as make an evil 
use of them or employ them for super- 
stitious purposes shall be punished as 
profane and impious persons. 

Canonical legislation against heresy 
—real or presumed—would afford 
abundant materials for a paper in this 





* Nullo crimine tam multe, apud Romanos, late leges, nec ulle minus observatee. 

+ Gibbon (vi. 232) gives an account of Clovis’s messengers entering the church of 
St. Martin of Tours, and hearing chaunted on their entrance a triumphal psalm—the 
presage of victory to their master. The sortes Virgiliane and the result of the con- 
sultation of them by Charles I. during one of his visits to Oxford are well known. 
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series, but, for obvious reasons, we 
forbear availing ourselves of them. 
With one or two words on the subject 
we must needs rest content. 

One of the most singular heresies 
with which a council had ever to deal, 
was brought before the Council of 
Rheims in 1184. In the form of 
Church exorcism these words occur, 
“ Per eum qui venturus est judicare vivos 
et mortuos” (By him who shall come 
to judge the quick and dead); and the 
two first words were not infrequently 
pronounced by the ignorant clergy 
“per eon.” A fanatical Englishman 
persuaded vast multitudes, and, as it 
would seem, himself, that it was he 
that was indicated by the word eon, 
and would therefore become the judge 
of the dead and the living. He ac- 
cordingly styled himself“ Kon of the 
Star,” and for this heresy, which pal- 
np originated in a mental delusion, 

e was cast into — where he 
shortly died; whilst his followers 
rather than recant were in great num- 
bers burnt at the stake. (C. Rheims, 
1148, x. p. 1107.) It was at a period 
not much earlier (1114), that, appre- 
hensive of the sentence of the eccle- 
siastical tribunals being too lenient, 
the rabble burned a vast number of 
reputed heretics at Soissons. Indeed, 
there were some grounds for their ap- 
prehending the synods would be more 
merciful than themselves; for we 
often find these convocations pursuing 
the principles of an enlightened hu- 
manity in resistance to the blood- 
thirsty clamours of vulgar prejudice. 
Thus, when, at the coud of Bor- 
deaux (385, ii. p. 1304), held in con- 
sequence of the spread of the Pris- 
cilhanists, an ascetic sect of modest 
exterior and pretensions, but which 
was accused of Manichxism by St. 
Augustine, Priscillian appealed from 
the bishops to the emperor, they threw 
no obstacles in his way, but at once 
allowed the appeal. His enemies, 
however, pursued him to the very foot 
of the imperial throne, and the result 
was that, at the instance of Iducius 
and Ithacius, two of his most invete- 
rate foes, he was put to death by the 
emperor’s command. St. Martin of 


Tours, whose orthodoxy had never 
been questioned, and who was not 
only a priest, but a patriot and a states- 
man, refused after this to have reli- 
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gious communion with the followers 
of Ithacius. (Sulp. Sev. Vit. S. Martin 
ap. Ser. R. Fr. i. 573, Greg. Tour. 
x. 31.) His feelings of indignation at 
the abominable murder of which their 
leader had been guilty, was shared in 
by St. Ambrose (Epist. 24-26), by Pope 
Siricius, and by the Council of Turm, 
who in 398 (or 401), passed sentence 
of condemnation against the Ithacians, 
on the ground that it was contrary to the 
duty: of a bishop to be a party in any 
way to the death of heretics, as Itha- 
cius had been. In the synodal letter 
which the Council of Gangra (about 
379) addressed to the bishops of Ar- 
menia, and which was directed against 
the opinions of Eustathius of Sebaste, 
the practice of women cutting off the 
hair which God has given them as a 
memorial of the obedience due from 
them to their husbands is anathema- 
tized; as also that of women, under 
pretence of religion, wearing men’s 
clothes, which seems to have been 
done under the impression they would 
thereby reach a higher state of per- 
fection. (C. Verneuil, 844, vii. p. 1805.) 

Thehistory of religious opinionsis one 
of the most interesting and instructive 
that could be written— interesting, be- 
causeit proves that there is noabsurdity 
however great, no doctrine however 
atrocious, that has not had its preachers, 
its disciples, and its martyrs—instruc- 
tive, because it teaches the great les- 
sons of tolerance, forbearance, and 
charity ; because it rebukes the pride 
of human reaso. , and makes evident 
that no sins import more misery into 
the world and conflict more directly 
with the happiness of mankind than 
presumptuous sins. It would seem to 
be through a consciousness of this that 
we find the earlier councils struggling 
so long and so strenuously against the 
ascetic principle to which so many 
sects allied themselves. 

The story of Godefroi, bishop of 
Amiens, is to the point. This amiable 
and well-intentioned but weak-minded 
prelate, tormented with morbid scru- 
ples, quitted his diocese and retired to 
the Chartreuse, where he entered upon 
a severe course of penance and bodily 
mortification. When summoned to 
return to his episcopal duties he sent 
letters to the council (C. Beauvais, 
1114, x. p. 1097), declaring himself 
weak and wholly unfit for his office, 
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and assuring them he felt that, although 
indeed he had taught his people in 
word, he had done much to corrupt 
and ruin them by his example. Those 
present were much affected by this 
confession, and the matter was ad- 
journed to another council. At this 
latter (C. Soissons, 1115, x. p. 801), 
Henri, Abbot of St. Quentin, and 
Hubert, a monk belonging to the 
famous abbey of Clugny, were desired 
to go to the Chartreuse and bring 
back Godefroi with them. Having 
arrived at the monastery they begged 
the fugitive bishop to accompany them 
on their return, but he cast himself at 
the feet of the sympathising Carthu- 


sians, and entreated their protection. 
These latter, however much disposed 
to accede to his request, held the power 
and authority of the king and bishops 
too greatly in awe to interfere, so they 
dismissed the bishop in peace. When 
brought before the council he could 
hardly stand, being worn out by the 
fastings and mortifications which he 
had voluntarily undergone. The legate 
who presided reprimanded him very 
sharply for his dereliction of duty in 
deserting his see, and desired him at 
once to return thither, and resume the 
performance of duties from which he 
had so improperly attempted to escape. 


WHO WERE THE ANGLO-SAXON KINGS WHO WERE CROWNED 
AT KINGSTON? 


Mr. Urpan, 

THE circumstances commemorated 
in your Magazine for October, 1850, 
have brought before the public mind 
the fact that Kingston-upon-Thames 
claims to be the ancient place of coro- 
nation of our Anglo-Saxon Kings, but 
the real solid ground upon which its 
claim unquestionably rests has not 
been satisfactorily shown, nor has it 
been made to appear with anything 
like accuracy or certainty which of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings received the regal 
anointing on that ancient stone which 
the people of Kingston have lately so 
oe secured against destruction. 

have, in the following paper, thrown 
together all the historical evidence 
with which I am acquainted upon 
these subjects, and beg permission 
now to submit it to your readers. 

I shall, in the first place, adduce the 
evidence which proves that at a period 
of very remote antiquity Kingston 
was not merely a royal town, a dis- 
tinction which it shared with many 
other less celebrated spots, but that 
it was a royal town of peculiar dignity 


* Kemble’s Codex, v. 91. 


and importance ;—“ that famous or 
distinguished place,” as it is termed in 
several ancient documents, “which is 
called Cyningestun, in the county of 
Surrey.” Upon this subject we have 
the evidence of six charters, all of 
them of great interest, printed by Mr. 
Kemble in his Codex Diplomaticus, 
and ranging from the date of a.p. 838 
to that of a.p. 1020. 

The first charter is one of King 
Ecgberht of Wessex, granted a.p. 838 
at a council or assembly held “ in illo 
famoso loco qui appellatur Cingestun, 
in regione Suthreie.”* 

The second charter was also granted 
at the same council of a.p. 838, de- 
scribed as held “in illa famosa loco 
que appellatur Cyningestun in regione 
Suthregie..... anno dominice in- 
carnationis DCCCXXXVuI.” ¢ 

The third charter, one of King 
/Ethelstan, dated a.p. 933, thus con- 
cludes, ‘“‘ Hoc vero constitutum fuit et 
confirmatum in regali villa gue Anglice 
Kingestone vocatur;” a statement 
sufficiently curious if it indicates the 
rise of our English form of “ King- 


+t Ibid. i. 318, 319. The memoranda of confirmation appended to these first and 
second charters fix the date of the death of Egbert—a date given with great un- 
certainty by almost every writer. The memorandum in the second charter is rather 
the more precise of the two, and thus concludes, ‘‘ Anno ab incarnatione Christi 839, 


indictione 2, primo videlicet anno regni Ethelwulfi reyis post obitum patris sui.’’ 
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ston” as opposed to its Anglo-Saxon 
predecessor, “ Cyningestune.”* 

The fourth charter, one of King 

* ZEthelstan, Oct. 6th, a.p. 943, is dated 

“in villa que dicitur Kyngeston.” + 

The fifth charter not only mentions 
the place, Kingston, but attests the 
fact of a coronation there. It is a 
charter of Eadred, “ Anno dominice 
incarnationis 946, contigit post obi- 
tum Eadmundi regis . . quod Eadred 
frater ejus uterinus, electione optima- 
tum subrogatus, pontificali auctoritate 
eodem anno catholice est rex et rector, 
ad regna quadripertiti regiminis con- 
secratus, qui denique rex in villa que 
dicitur regis, Cyngestun, ubi et conse- 
cratio peracta est.” } 

The sixth charter is an Anglo-Saxon 
charter of Canute granted between 
1016 and 1020. It begins—* Here is 
made known in this deed the agree- 
ment that Godwine made with Byrhtric 
when he wooed his daughter,” which 
“wees gespecen wt Cingestune beforan 
Cnute Cinege on Lyfinges arcebiscopes 
ewitnesse” (which was spoken, that 
Is, agreed upon vivd voce, at Kinge- 
stone, before Canute, the King, upon 
the witness of Archbishop Lyfinge).$ 

Now these authorities show the 
importance of Kingston, not merely 
as a royal vill, but as a place for 
the holding of royal assemblies, and, 
what is specially to our present pur- 
pose, one of them marks it out as 
the scene of an actual coronation. 
However turbulent the times, or un- 
certain the custom, a place once set 
apart for royal sepulture or regal in- 
augurations is generally so hallowed 
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by prescriptive opinion and feeling, 
that it rarely loses for a course of 
years its local influence. There seems 
no doubt whatever that Kingston is 
entitled to the distinction ef having 
been one of the royal towns appointed 
for the latter purpose in the period 
comprised within our Anglo-Saxon 
annals. 

We will now consider what historical 
evidence there exists as regards the 
actual coronations of Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs at Kingston. 

The first monarch claimed as having 
been crowned at Kingston is Epwarp 
tHE Exper, son of King Alfred. He 
was chosen by the nobles, and crowned 
at the Whitsuntide after his father’s 
death, 16th May, a.p. 902. (William 
of Malmesbury, ed. T. D. Hardy, 
vol. i. p.194.) According to the chro- 
nicle of Ralph de Diceto,|| he was 
crowned at Kingston by Plegmund 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but the 
chronicle of Johannes Brompton as- 
serts that the ceremony was performed 
by Ethulred the Archbishop, a.p. 901. 

If the Saxon Chronicle may be fol- 
lowed, there are two errors in this 
statement, for Ethelred is there stated 
to have died in a.p. 888 (Petrie’s His- 
torians, p. 362), or according to Flo- 
rent. Wigorn. (Thorpe, vol. i. p. 108) 
in the following year. He was suc- 
ceeded by Plegmund, who died a.p. 
923. There are some curious lines 
by Peter Langtoft in his chronicle 
(Hearne, vol. i. p. 26), which would 
seem to imply that the crown was as- 
sumed by Edward the Elder at St. 
Paul's: 


After this Alfred King Edward the Olde, 

Fair man he was I wis, stalwarth and bolde; 

At London at St. Poules toke he the croune 

And purveied his parlement of Erle and Baronne ; 
He seid unto them all,—*‘ that purveied it should be 
That in all the iand suld be no King but he.” 


This was probably asserted with 
reference to the contest for the suc- 
cession by Ethelwold, who was ap- 
pointed by the Northumbrian Danes 
their sovereign at York over all other 
kings and chiefs. (Turner's Anglo- 
Saxon History, vol. ii. 167.) Edward 

* Kemble’s Codex, ii. 194. 

§ Ibid. iv. 10. 


+ Ibid. v. 278. 


the Elder died at Faringdon, a.p. 924, 
according to the authorities quoted by 
Sir F. Palgrave, English Common- 
wealth, vol. ii. p. 243, and the Saxon 
Chronicle, a.p. 925 (Petrie’s His- 
torians, page 382). 

Upon his death, and that of Ethel- 
+ Ibid. ii. 268. 
|| Twysden, vol. i. p. 452. 


{ Post mortem vero dicti regis Aluredi Edwardus filius suus modo cognomento 


Senior, regnum paternum capiens, a.D. 901, cepit regnare. 
wysden, vol, i, p. 831, 


Kyngestun ab Ethulredo, 


Hic consecratus est apud 
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ward, the Anglo-Saxon sceptre was 
given by the witenagemot to ATHEL- 
STAN, who was crowned at Kingston by 
Athelm, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the year 925.* ‘The following extract 
from Sharpe’s translation of William 
of Malmesbury is an apt illustration 
of the coronation festival and the 
general state of public feeling towards 
the new sovereign. 


The nobles meet, the crown present, 

On rebels prelates curses vent, 

The people light the festive fires 

And show by turns their kind desires, 
Their deeds their loyalty declare, 

Though hopes and fears their bosoms share, 
With festive treat the court abounds, 
Foam the brisk wines,—the hall resounds, 
The pages run, the servants haste 

And food and verse regale the taste, 

The minstrel sings, the guests commend, 
Whilst all in praise to Christ contend ; 
The King with pleasure all things sees 
And all his kind attentions please.t 


Athelstan died at Gloucester, in the 
sixteenth year of his reign, on the 
6th kalends of November [27 Oct.], 
A.D. 940.f 

Athelstan was succeeded by his 
brother, EpmMunp THE Exper, at the 
age of eighteen; but his succession 
was disputed by the Northumbrians, 
who chose Anlaf. The date of his 
accession is given by the following 
authority as a.p. 940 ;—* Eadmundus 
Rex Anglorum consecratus est ab 
Odone Dorobernensi Archiepiscopo 
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Twysden, vol. i. p. 454.) This state- 
ment of the coronation at Kingston, 
like the subsequent similar statement 
in reference to Edward the Martyr, 
rests solely upon the authority of Ralph 
de Diceto. ‘The place of coronation 
is not mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, nor in the Chronicle of 
Florence of Worcester, in William of 
Malmesbury, nor in the authorities in 
the general collections of ‘'wysden and 
Gale. Still it may very well be true. 
Ralph de Diceto, who flourished be- 
tween 1160 and 1200, had no doubt 
the use of authorities which are un- 
known io us. ‘The death of Edmund 
by the hand of Leofa is variously re- 
ported: according to some authorities 
it occurred 26 May, indict 4, a.p. 946, 
to others in a.p. 948, but the place is 
uncertain. (See note, William of 
Malmesbury, ed. Hardy, vol. i. p. 
229.) 

Eprep, who succeeded, was the third 
son of Edward the Elder, and was less 
than twenty-three years of age at his 
elevation to the throne. He was con- 
secrated at Kingston by Odo, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.p. August 16, 
946. This fact is attested by the 
charter before quoted from Kemble’s 
Codex Diplomaticus, vol. ii. p. 268, and 
the authorities cited below.§ ‘There is 
some discrepancy as to the date of the 
event. Simeon of Durham and Ethel- 
weard place the death of Edmund and 
the succession of Eadred, a.p. 948. 








apud Kingestune.” (Radulph de Diceto, ‘This should seem inaccurate. If we 


* Athelstanus vero in Cingestune, id est in regia villa, in regem levatur et honorifice 
ab Athelmo Dorubernensi archiepiscopo consecratur : Chron. Florent. Wigorn., Thorpe 
vol. i. p. 130. Rogeri de Wendover, Coxe, vol. i.385. Henrici Huntindon. in Savile, 
p- 354. Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. 2, p. 176. Petrie’s Historians, p. 382. 

+ A remarkably interesting memorial of this ceremony still exists in the British 
Museum—The Coronation Book of the Kings of England, upon which, from the days 
of Athelstan, our Anglo-Saxon monarchs took the oath at their inauguration. ‘Xn 
illuminated page is given by Mr. H. N. Humphreys, in his MSS. of the Middle Ages, 
and the book is most fully described by Mr. Holmes in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May, 1838, p. 469.“ No one,’’ says Mr. Holmes, ‘ can doubt the antiquity assigned 
to it; that it did belong to Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred the Great, and that it 
was presented by him to the church of Dover ; there is strong prima facie evidence 
that in the latter part of the fifteenth century it was in the possession of Margaret of 
York, Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward the Fourth, and that it was believed by 
her to have been used at the coronation of former kings there is good proof; and to 
the fact that it was used at the coronation of Charles the First we have the positive 
testimony of a contemporary, the well-known antiquary Sir Simonds D’Ewes.’’ This 
book was the property of Sir Robert Cotton, and it still forms part of his library. 
Mr. Sharon Turner conjectures that it was a present from Otho Emperor of Germany 
who married Athelstan’s sister, and from Mathilda the Empress and mother of Otho. ’ 

} Florent. Wigorn. Thorpe, vol. i. 132. Petrie’s Historians, p. 386. 

§ Mox proximus heres Edredus fratri succedens regnum naturale suscepit et 17 kal. 
Septembris [16 August] die Dominica in Cingestune a S. Odone Dorubernensi Archie- 
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follow the date of the charter it would 
be placed a.p. 946—“ Anno Dominic 
Incarnationis, post obitum Eadmundi 
regis, &c.—Eadred frater ejus electione 
optimatum subrogatus, &c. &e. rex in 
villa que dicitur regis Cyngestun, wbi 
et consecratio peracta est.” ‘This fixes 
the date of the year. The authorities 
cited give 17 kalend. Septembris 
[16 August] as the day of the month. 
That Edred had been consecrated A.p. 
947 is clear from another charter, 
(Kemble, vol. ii. p. 274), where the text 
runs — “quamobrem ego Eadredus 
Rex Anglorum ceterarumque gentium 
in circuitu persistentium gubernator 
et rector,” &c. The date of the month 
seems not fixed with equal accuracy. 
Eadred died at Frome on the 23rd 
November, a.p. 955, according to 
Florence of Worcester, a.p. 955, 956, 
Saxon Chronicle, and A.p. 957, accord- 
ing to the computation in thel- 
weard’s Chronicle. (William of Mal- 
mesbury, ed. Hardy, vol. i. page 232, 
note.) Sir F. Palgrave’s Anglo-Saxon 
Commonwealth gives the date thus— 
A.D. 955, Edred died on St. Clement’s 
Day, which Lingard follows. 

Epwy or Epwin succeeded to the 
throne upon the death of his uncle at 
the age of sixteen, at least it is so as- 
sumed, but his age is as uncertain as 
his name (Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. ii. p. 232.) That he was conse- 
crated at Kingston by Odo, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, there seems no doubt, 
as the authorities cited show,* with 
general agreement as to the date, a.p. 


the death of Eadred. ‘T'wo years later 
the Northumbrians chose Edgar for 
their king, and Edwy retained the 
south. He died on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, A.p. 959. 

Epa«ar, King of Mercia, his brother, 
succeeded, being about fourteen or 
sixteen years of age, and has obtained 
the surname of the Peaceful. He is 
one of the monarchs whose corona- 
tion has been claimed for Kingston. 
In considering the validity of that 
claim it may be desirable to place be- 
fore the reader the following extract 
from Lingard’s History of England, 
vol. i. p. 269. “It will excite sur- 
prise,” says Dr. Lingard, “ that a prince 
of this character, living in an age 
which attached so much importance to 
the regal unction, should have per- 
mitted thirteen years of his reign to 
elapse before he was crowned; nor is 
it less extraordinary that of the many 
historians who relate the circumstance, 
not one hus thought proper to assign the 
reason. ‘The ceremony was at length 
performed at Bath with the usual so- 
lemnity, and in the presence of an im- 
mense number of spectators, May 11, 
A.D. 973.” All authorities concur in 
the fact that Edgar was crowned at 
Bath. There is not the slightest au- 
thority in any one of them (if we 
except a doubtful statement in Poly- 
dore Vergil, which, in such a case, is 
no authority at all,) to warrant the 
claim of Kingston. 

With reference to the delay of his 
coronation, it will have been seen that 





955, which is confirmatory of that of Dr. Lingard remarks, “of the many 





piscopo Rex est consecratus, A.D. 946. Florent. Wigorn. Thorpe, i. p. 134; Pal- 
grave’s Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. 249 ; Roger de Wendover, Coxe, vol. i. 
399; Radulphi de Diceto, Twysden, vol. i. 455; Ranulphi Higdensi Polychron. 
Gale, vol. ii. p. 264. 

* a.v. 955. Regis autem corpus Wintoniam defertur, et ab ipso abbate Dunstano 
in veteri monasterio sepulture honestissime traditur, cujus fratruus, clito Eadwius 
regis scilicet Eadmundi et sancte A®lfgive regine filius monarchiam imperii suscepit 
et eodem anno in Cingestune ab Odone Doruberniz Archiepiscopo rex consecratus est. 
Chron. Florent. Wigorn. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 136; Rogeri de Wendover Flores Hist. 
Coxe, vol. i. p. 404 ; Roger de Hoveden, Savile, p. 425; Radulf de Diceto, Twysden, 
vol. i. 455; Chron. Johannis Brompton, Twysden, vol. i. p. 862; Ranulph Higden, 
Gale, vol. ii. p. 265. 

tT A.p. 973. Rex Anglorum pacificus Eadgarus, sue statis anno xxx°, indictione 
prima, quinto idus Maii [11 Maii] die Pentecostes a beatis presulibus Dunstano et 
Oswaldo, et a ceteris totius Anglie antistitibus in civitate Acamanni benedicitur, et cum 
maximo honore et gloria consecratur et in regem ungitur. Chron. Florent. Wigorn. 
Thorpe, vol. i. p. 142; Roger de Wendover, Coxe, vol. i. p. 414; Chronica de 
Mailros, Gale, i. p. 150 ; Ranulph Higden, Gale, vol. ii. 264; William of Malmes- 
bury, Hardy, vol. i. p. 255 ; Henrici Huntindon, Chron. Savile, 356 ; Simeon Dunelm. 
Twysden, vol. i. 162. 
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historians who relate the circumstance 
not one has thought proper to assign 
the reason.” How far such direct tes- 
timony may be wanting is matter for 
inquiry. Mr. Coxe, in a note to his 
edition of Roger de Wendover, vol. i. 
p. 414, says, “ The writers of the life 
of St. Dunstan tell us that Eadgar was 
not crowned until the seventh* year of 
his reign, because that until that time 
his penance for an offence upon the 
person of a nun was not complete.” 
So that some notice of the cause ap- 
pears to have been taken. 

The cause in fact was a brutal in- 
dulgence of lust, a characteristic of his 
life, which not even the favour or 
charity of his monachal admirers can 
conceal. He violated a lady of noble 
birth, who had assumed the veil as an 
expected but insufficient protection. 
For this offence he was vehemently re- 
proved by St. Dunstan, and underwent 
& seven years’ penance, submitting, 
though a king, to fast and to forego the 
wearing of his crown for that period. 
(Sharpe, William of Malmesbury, p. 
186; Hardy, vol. i. p. 254.) Edgar 
died on Thursday, 8th July, a.p. 975. 

Epwarp tHe Marryr succeeded, 
according to general testimony, in the 
same year. Kadulf de Diceto appears 
to be the authority for the fact of his 
being crowned at Kingston, which has 
much of probability in its favour. He 
gives the date a.p. 977.— Edward was 
murdered at Corfe Castle, March 18, 
A.D. 978. His remains were burnt 
and his ashes buried at Wareham. 

ETHELRED succeeded, and was 
crowned at Kingston on the Sunday 
next after Easter, 14th April, a.p. 
978. The following is the oath ad- 
ministered to the King by Archbishop 
Dunstan on that occasion :—“In the 
name of the most holy ‘Trinity I pro- 
mise first that the Church of God and 
all Christian people shall enjoy true 
peace under my government; secondly, 
that I will prohibit all manner of ra- 
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pine and injustice to men of every con- 
dition ; thirdly, that in all judgments 
I will cause equity to be united with 
mercy, that the most clement God may, 
through his eternal mercy, forgive us 
all. Amen.” As all authorities agree 
generally in this statement, it will be 
only necessary to refer to those upon 
whom it is founded. Ethelred was 
crowned by Archbishops Dunstan and 
Oswald ;{ there is some discrepancy 
as to the year. He died at London, 
on Monday, 23rd April, St. George’s 
day, a.p. 1016 (William of Malmes- 
bury, ed. Hardy, vol. i. p. 300), and 
was buried in the Cathedral of St. Paul. 

He was succeded by Epmunp Iron- 
SIDE, who was came proclaimed 
king by the citizens of London, and 
crowned at St. Paul’s, and at the same 
time Canute was acknowledged by the 
thanes of Wessex at Southampton. 
All authorities appear to concur in 
this. The claim of Kingston has no 
support whatever. The Saxon Chro- 
nicle, Roger de Wendover, and Flo- 
rence of Worcester, are silent as to the 
place ; but Brompton (Twysden, vol. i. 
p- 903) and Ralph de Diceto, assert 
the fact of Edmund Ironside’s corona- 
tion at London, by Living, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Edmund was mur- 
dered a.p. 1016. 

With him closes the series of Anglo- 
Saxon kings claimed as having been 
crowned at Kingston. The reader has 
now before him the authority on which 
the claim of each of them rests, and 
can judge how far it is valid or the 
contrary. For my own part I feel in- 
clined to allow that there is sufficient 
evidence to raise a high degree of 
probability in favour of— 

Edward the Elder, a.p. 902, 
Athelstan, a.p. 925. 

Edmund the Elder, .p. 940. 
Edred, A.p. 946. 

Edwy or Edwin, a.p. 955. 
Edward the Martyr, a.p.977; and 
Ethelred, a.p. 978. 





* Is not this the seventh year of his penance, since thirteen years after his accession 
is the general date assigned to his coronation? See note by Mr. Hardy, Will. of 


Malm. i. 248, and Sharpe p. 186. 


+ “Edwardus regis Edgari filius, consecratus est 1 Dunstano Dorobernensi et Os- 
waldo Eboracensi Archiepiscopis, apud Kingestune.’’—Chron. Twysden, vol. i. p. 458. 
This possibly coincides with Osborn, Vita Dunstani, and Florence of Worcester. 

t+ Roger de Wendover, Coxe, vol. i. p. 421; Florent. Wigorn. Chron., Thorpe, 


vol. i. p. 146; Hist. Ingulphi, Gale, vol. i. 


p. 54; Chronica de Mailros, Gale, vol. i, 


p. 151; Twysden, vol. i. pp. 160, 460, 877 ; Petrie’s Anglo-Saxon Chron. p. 398, 
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Within three quarters of a century 
the little town of Kingston was seven 
times made the scene of one of the most 
solemn of earthly ceremonies. It would 
be curious to discover what tie of pro- 
perty or local attachment induced the 
immediate descendants of Alfred to 
fix upon this particular spot in pre- 
ference to Winchester, the acknow- 
ledged capital of their paternal king- 
dom. This is an inquiry which we 
have probably now no means of an- 
swering ; but whatever may have been 
the cause the result must for ever make 
Kingston venerable in the eyes of 
those who feel an interest in the trans- 
actions of far distant ages, and love to 
recognise in places otherwise perhaps 
of little interest or attractiveness spots 
consecrated by deeds of valour or ge- 
nerosity, by the triumphs of law or 
the solemnities of freedom. 

The stone commonly called the con- 
secration-stone which has been lately 
inaugurated at Kingston is supported 
by tradition, and by the analogy of 
the employment of stones for such 


purposes, both in the instance of the 
coronation seat of our sovereigns to 
the present day, and possibly also in 
the instance of the Pope’s chair. 

In Manning and Bray’s History of 
Surrey, vol. i. p. 370, there is an en- 
graving of the Chapel of St. Mary ad- 
joining the south side of the parochial 
church of Kingston, in which “ were 
formerly to be seen the portraits of 
divers of the Saxon kings that have 
been crowned here, and also that of 
King John, of whom the town re- 
ceivedits first charter.” This chapel fell 
down on the 2nd March, A.p. 1729-30, 
and with it perished these interesting 
works of monumental art. It is much 
to be regretted that no society exists 
with funds sufficient to obtain accu- 
rate copies of such of these ancient 
mural paintings as time and church- 
wardens have yet spared, important as 
they are historically, as symbols of re- 
ligious faith, and as materials for the 
history of British art. 

Atheneum, 

June 2, 1851.s 8. H, 
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THE general, indeed well-nigh 
universal, prevalence of the study of 
architecture is no less remarkable as 
a distinctive feature in the present 
bent and tendency of the public 
mind, than the way in which this 
study is pursued is itself remarkable 
in its character and style. We speak 
with special reference to the equally 
singular and unsatisfactory fact, that 
the wide diffusion of this study has 
hitherto failed altogether to be ac- 
companied with a commensurate ad- 
vance in architectural science. This 
but too plainly indicates an unsound 
and defective system of study, which 
in its turn, with equal clearness, 
has to tell of guides, and aids, 
and instructors for the student, all 
wanting in soundness or in com- 
pleteness, or in both the one faculty 
and the other. Such assuredly is the 
case. We have architects in happy 
abundance, and architecturalists and 
architectural societies, and architec- 


tural books and engravings; but these 
all, with rare exceptions, have substi- 
tuted architectural details for archi- 
tecture, and they accordingly have 
been content to work retrogressively 
towards the relics of the great mediz- 
valists, as they yet remain more or 
less perfect, or more or less fallen to 
ruin. In our architectural publi- 
cations details are all and everything, 
while scarcely less manifold in both 
variety and number than the arches 
and windows and mouldings of which 
they treat are these publications them- 
selves. But where walks the spirit 
of this grand art evoked from its 
long deep slumber, and again en- 
dowed with its creative energy? Where 
are the volumes which have led and 
yet may lead students of architecture, 
whether professionals or only amateurs, 
upwards from the components and de- 
tails of edifices to the great principles 
whence those edifices emanated, and 
of which they are the exponents— 
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volumes which, taking their stand with 
medizeval architecture when as yet it- 
self undeveloped, have searched out 
in their native depths the immutable 
elements of usefulness and truth and 
beauty, and have traced them working 
together to produce the architecture 
which in these our days we admire and 
venerate, and fain would compre- 
hend and practise? Mr. Ruskin has 
rendered it no longer possible to reply 
with Echo to such inquiries. He has 
taken up the cause of architecture as 
an art. Inverting the accepted usage, 
and commencing with philosophical 
research into those deep, broad prin- 
ciples which to architecture are the 
very concrete of its foundations, Mr. 
Ruskin has at length opened, as well 
to architectural writers as students, 
the only channel along which their 
course can be conducted with pros- 
perity, and can terminate in success. 
We rejoice to record the filling up 
of a void in architectural literature of 
a nature so serious as to restrict the 
onward progress of the study of archi- 
tecture itself; and it is to us a matter 
of special satisfaction to find the book 
we have needed coming from a writer 
eminently distinguished alike for deep 
and searching observation and for in- 
dependent and masculine originality— 
one who is a master as well in elo- 
quence asin art. It was well that the 
pen should be held by a vigorous hand 
when its office should be to determine 
and set forth “some law of right which 


we may apply to the architecture of 


the world and of all time, and by help 
of which, and judgment according to 
which, we may as easily pronounce 
whether a building is good or noble 
as, by applying a plumb-line, whether 
it be perpendicular.” And strong is 
the hand with which Mr. Ruskin has 
essayed his task and has achieved it. 
Yet his touch is delicate as firm; and 
the breadth and earnest expressiveness 
of his treatment do but rival its grace- 
fulness ; while his imagery is ever as 
richly imaginative as in application it 
is most felicitous. 

Mr. Ruskin’s architectural works 
owe their origin to causes altogether 
unlike those which have led to the 
production of other treatises on the 
same subject. He was studying art, 
not architecture: art as expressed in 
marble or on canvas by the painter or 
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the sculptor. He had already written 
volumes I. and II. of his ‘“ Modern 
Painters,” and was now deeply engaged 
with the researches and the studies 
requisite for completing that remark- 
able work, when he discovered that 
without architecture art could not be 
completely mastered or adequately 
treated. Thus was he led to this study 
as forming an essential component of 
art, and consequently his recognition 
of the true character of architecture 
was complete while yet its distinctive 
peculiarities had to be explored and 
investigated. He began, therefore, at 
the right end; he was first animated 
with the very spirit of architecture, 
and then set about tracing out its work- 
ings; he had already felt the purpose 
of this great art, its principles and its 
power, before he looked into their ap- 
plication in the details of its creations. 
Hence, in a great measure, arises the 
peculiar originality of Mr. Ruskin’s 
architectural works, and not their ori- 
ginality only, but also very much of 
their importance and value. 


‘« Since first the dominion of man was 
asserted over the ocean, three thrones, of 
mark beyond all others, have been set 
upon its sands: the thrones of Tyre, 
Venice, and England. Of the first of 
these great powers only the memory re- 
mains: of thesecond, the ruin; the third, 
which inherits their greatness, if it forget 
their example, may be led through prouder 
eminence to less pitied destruction. 

‘““ The exaltation, the sin, and the 
punishment of Tyre have been recorded 
for us in perhaps the most touching words 
ever uttered by the prophets of Israel 
against the cities of the stranger. But 
we read them as a lovely song; and close 
our ears to the sternness of their warning : 
for the very depth of the fall of Tyre has 
blinded us to its reality, and we forget, as 
we watch the bleaching of the rocks be- 
tween the sunshine and the sea, that they 
were once ‘ as in Eden, the garden of God.’ 

“ Her successor, like her in perfection 
of beauty, though less in endurance of do- 
minion, is still left for our beholding in 
the final period of her decline: a ghost 
upon the sands of the sea, so weak, so 
quiet, so bereft of all but her loveliness, 
that we might well doubt, as we watched 
her faint reflection in the mirage of the 
lagoon, which was the city, and which the 
shadow. 

‘« T would endeavour to trace the lines 
of this image before it be for ever lost, 
and to record, as far as I may, the warn- 
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ing which seems to me to be uttered by 
every one of the fast-gaining waves that 
beat, like passing bells, against the Sronres 
oF VENICE.”’ (p. 2.) 


Having commenced the volume be- 
fore us with these eloquent words, our 
author proceeds to show how in Venice 
architecture has passed through the 
most momentous conditions of its ex- 
istence, and has displayed the most 
expressive phases of its development, 
and also how inseparably the history 
of Venetian architecture is associated 
with that of “ this strange and mighty 
city” itself. Then follows an ad- 
mirable exposition of the necessary 
existence of some law of right and 
wrong in architecture, and of the im- 
portance of instituting such an inquiry 
as may lead to its establishment and 
recognition. To this inquiry, together 


with some account of the connection of 


Venetian architecture with the archi- 
tecture of other parts of Europe, Mr. 
Ruskin devotes his first volume, which 
he distinguishes with the characteristic 
title of “ The Foundations ;” a second 
volume, he tells us, we may expect 
will contain all he has to say about 
Venice itself. 

The investigation of this law of right 
and wrong in architecture naturally 
resolves itself into two branches, which 
severally comprehend the construction 
of edifices and their ornament, and the 
law itself is the unquestioned and un- 
questionable rule of architectural ex- 
cellence in these two capacities. This 
two-fold excellence Mr. Ruskin desig- 
nates as the “ two virtues of architec- 
ture,” and of these virtues he asserts 


that they are “proper subjects of 


law,” in other words, the manner in 
which buildings perform their “com- 
mon and necessary work, and their 
conformity with universal and divine 
canons of loveliness—respecting these 
there can be no doubt, no ambiguity ;” 
and in order to shake off all doubt 
and ambiguity upon this matter, and 
to substitute in their room a clear, 
decisive, absolutely intuitive faculty 
of distinguishing whatsoever is noble 
in architecture from all that is ignoble, 
we have but to “permit free play to 
our natural instincts, to remove from 
those instincts the artificial restraints 
which prevent their action, and to 
encourage them to an unaffected and 
unbiassed choice between right and 
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wrong.” Thus, at the very outset of 
our inquiry, we are encouraged to 
sweep from before our feet all the ac- 
cumulated obstacles and _ restraints 
with which partiality, prejudice, im- 
perfect or mistaken apprehension, and 
artificial maxims of whatever kind 
have impeded free access to the truth. 
Architecture we are taught to regard 
as a great art. All true art we know 
to be the truthful reflection and ex- 
pression of nature, and so, from our 
own natural instincts —from them 
alone, free in impulse and healthful in 
action—we have to deduce the law of 
architectural excellence. Now a law 
so deduced must possess high authority 
—even that highest and most com- 
manding of all authority which arises 
from a clear understanding of its com- 
petence combined with an unqualified 
recognition of its justice. Of this law 
the enactments are matters of fact ; 
they cannot be weakened by misap- 
prehension, or explained away through 
ambiguity; they tell us what excel- 
lence in architecture is, not what it 
may be considered to be. 


‘* We have, then, two qualities of build- 
ings for subjects of separate inquiry : their 
action and aspect, and the sources of 
virtue in both; that is to say, strength 
and beauty, both of these being less ad- 
mired in themselves, than as testifying the 
intelligence or imagination of the builder. 

‘* For we have a worthier way of look- 
ing at human than at divine architecture : 
much of the value both of construction 
and decoration, in the edifices of men, de- 
pends upon our being led by the thing 
produced or adorned to some contempla- 
tion of the powers of mind concerned in 
its creation or adornment. We are not 
so led by divine work, but are content to 
rest in contemplation of the thing created. 
I wish the reader to note this especially ; 
we take pleasure, or should take pleasure, 
in architectural construction altogether as 
the manifestation of an admirable human 
intelligence ; it is not the strength, not 
the size, not the finish of the work which 
we are to venerate: rocks are always 
stronger, mountains always larger, all 
natural objects more finished: but it is 
the intelligence and resolution of man in 
overcoming physical difficulty that are to 
be the source of our pleasure and the sub- 
ject of our praise. And again in decora- 
tion or beauty, it is less the actual loveli- 
ness of the thing produced, than the 
choice and invention concerned in the 
production, which are to delight us; the 
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love and the thoughts of the workman more 
than his work : his work must always be 
imperfect, but his thoughts and affections 
may be true and deep.”’ (p. 38.) 


In the matter of strength or good 
construction, when we speak of a 
building as well built, we imply much 
more than the mere fact itself, however 
important, that it answers its purpose 
well, for really it is not well built 
unless it answers this purpose in the 
simplest and also the most effectual 
way, and without any over-expenditure 
of means. Here, therefore, is made 
manifest the builder’s intellect, and this 
intellect, this mental energy, in the 
degree that it is displayed and dis- 
played suitably, in that degree does it 
measure the true constructive virtue 
of the building—its worth as actually 
and essentially well constructed. But 
intellect alone is insufficient to endow 
a true architect, or to produce a truly 
noble edifice. ‘The man requires more 
than powers of thought, reflection, in- 
vention, more than skill, presence of 
mind, perseverance, courage, and dex- 
terity, and in his works tokens of other 
> Hm than these must be apparent. 
There is need of that virtue of building 
through which the builder may show 
his affections and delights. The good 
construction which the intellect has 
given needs must be associated with 
such decoration as the affections alone 
can give—we must have warmth as 
well as light. Observe, however, “ it 
is not that the signs of his affections 
which man leaves upon his work are 
indeed more ennobling than the signs 
of his intelligence,” nor, on the other 
hand, that the expressions of his in- 
telligence are more worthy, as elements 
of excellence, than the tokens of his 
affections ; “ but it is the balance of 
both whose expression we need, and 
the signs of the government of them 
all by conscience, and discretion, the 
daughter of conscience. So then, the 
intelligent part of man being emi- 
nently, if not chiefly, displayed in the 
structure of his work, his affectionate 
part is to be shewn in its decoration ; 
and that decoration may be indeed 
lovely two things are needed ; first, 
that the affections be vivid and honestly 
shewn, secondly, that they be fixed on 
the right things.” “And the right 
thing to be liked is God’s work, which 
He made for our delight and con- 
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tentment in this world; and all noble 
ornamentation is the expression of man’s 
delight in God's work.” Of the other 
quality of good decoration, that with 
all honesty it should indicate strong 
liking, we may be content to illustrate 
its true character through a single ex- 
ample, that of the architect of Bourges 
Cathedral, who “liked hawthorns ; so 
he has covered his porch with hawthorn, 
it is a perfect Niobe of May. Never 
was such hawthorn ; you would try to 
gather it forthwith but for fear of 
being pricked.” 

Thus far have we sought to lead 
our readers to a clear and full under- 
standing of the object with which Mr. 
Ruskin has searched out and recorded 
the lessons which the “ Stones of Ve- 
nice,” though now loosened and decay- 
stricken, yet have power to teach, and 
of the manner also in which he has 
set about his task; and his own words 
we have preferred for a great part to 
use, because we desire to induce those 
whose eyes may rest upon what we 
put forth themselves to turn to these 
pages of Mr. Ruskin, and we know 
no means so effectual to attract them 
thither as the perusal of such pas- 
sages as we have extracted from their 
copious abundance. We now must 
content ourselves to rest upon the 
hope that the case in the matter of 
architecture, which Mr. Ruskin sub- 
mits to the judgment of our natural 
instincts, will be examined by our 
readers in the very words with which 
throughout he so suitably conducted 
it. They may, if they will, leave ar- 
chitecture altogether out of the ques- 
tion, and nevertheless they will find 
themselves more than repaid by the 
excellence of the sentiments, the beauty 
and richness of the thoughts, and the 
nobleness of the language. But if ar- 
chitecture really be their pursuit, if 
they desire in very deed to possess the 
faculty of promptly recognising its 
power, and discerning its virtues, and 
would know them well and feel them 
deeply, then to them this noble lan- 
guage, these thoughts so richly beau- 
tiful, these sentiments so excellent, 
will but serve to multiply the attract- 
iveness, and to enhance the intrinsic 
value, of an Architectural Treatise 
which is as superior to any and every 
kindred production as it differs widely 
from them all. We can well imagine 
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such persons * passing on delightedly 
from pbapter to chapter, and pausing 
for careful reflection, or sometimes 
studying again what can scarcely be 
fully grasped at a single perusal. The 
general division of architecture into 
walls, roofs, and apertures, will at once 
introduce them to more full essays on 
the wall-base, the wall-veil, or the 
mass or body of the structure, and the 
wall-cornice, its crowning member; 
the pier-base follows, then the shaft, 
then the capital; the next group of 
chapters is formed by the arch-line, 
the arch-masonry, and _ the arch-load ; 
and these introduce other chapters on 
the roof, the roof-cornice, the buttress, 
the form of aperture, the filling of 
aperture, and the protection of aper- 
ture ; after which a chapter on super- 
imposition concludes the first division 
of the subject—on “ good construc- 
tion.” Of each and all of these chap- 
ters we say, read them. Do you ask 
for an example of what they contain ? 
Hear the author upon towers : 

‘* There must be no light-headedness in 
your noble tower: impregnable founda- 
tion, wrathful crest, with the vizor down, 
and the dark vigilance seen through the 
clefts of it ; not the filigree crown or em- 
broidered cap. No towers are so grand 
as the square-browed ones, with massy 
cornices and rent battlements: next to 
these come the fantastic towers, with their 
various forms of steep roof, the best, not 
the cone, but the plain gable thrown very 
high ; last of all in my mind (of good 
towers), those with spires or crowns, 
though these, of course, are fittest for ec- 
clesiastical purposes and capable of the 
richest ornament... . But in all of them 
this I believe to be a point of chief neces- 
sity,—that they shall seem to stand, and 
verily shall stand, in their own strength ; 
not by help of buttresses nor artful balan- 
cings on this side and on that. Your noble 
tower must need no help, must be sus- 
tained by no crutches, must give place to 
no suspicion of decrepitude. Its office 
may be to withstand war, look forth for 
tidings, or to point to heaven; but it 
must have in its own walls strength to do 
this ; it is to be itself a bulwark, not to 
be sustained by other bulwarks ; to rise 
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and look forth, ‘ the tower of Lebanon 
that looketh toward Damascus,’ like a 
stern sentinel, not like a child held up in 
its nurse’s arms. A tower may, indeed, 
have a kind of buttress, a projection, or 
subordinate tower at each of its angles : 
but these are to its main body like the 
satellites to a shaft, joined with itsstrength, 
and associated in its uprightness, part of 
the tower itself: exactly in the proportion 
in which they lose their massive unity with 
its body, and assume the form of true 
buttress-walls set on at its angles, the 
tower loses its dignity.’’ (p. 200.) 


The towers of Lincoln are nobly 
angle-turreted ; hence their vast su- 
a over the buttressings at 

ork. Of towers, the work of our 
own times, Mr. Scott’s fine composi- 
tion for Hamburgh occupies the fore- 
most rank; he has, however, unhap- 
pily set decided buttresses at its angles; 
had he expanded these angles into 
turrets instead of flanking them with 
buttresses, of spired towers this might 
have claimed a proud place among the 
most perfect in existence. 

Of the second part of the volume, 
upon “Ornament, its material, treat- 
ment, and disposition,” our space con- 
strains us to speak in a single sen- 
tence; we do so in pronouncing it in 
all respects admirable in itself, and a 
most worthy companion to the chap- 
ters on “good construction” which pre- 
cede it. A single extract likewise 
must suffice to exemplify this division 
of the volume ; its value in that capa- 
city needs no comment : 


‘¢ The especial condition of true orna- 
ment is that it be beautiful in its place, 
and no where else, and that it aid the 
effect of every portion of the building over 
which it has influence; that it does not, 
by its richness, make other parts bald, or, 
by its delicacy, make other parts coarse. 
Every one of its qualities has reference to 
its place and use ; and it is filted for its 
service by what would be faults and defi- 
ciencies if it had no especial duty. Or- 
nament, the servant, is often formal, 
where sculpture, the master, would have 
been free; the servant is often silent, 
where the master would have been elo- 





* That with certain professional architects and their admirers and followers this 
work may find no favour, we are quite prepared to learn: its views differ far too 
widely to admit of its exciting in them any other sentiments than those of hostility, or 


perhaps of ridicule. 


Mr. Ruskin can bear this: and since we must shrink from archi- 


tectural sympathy with these persons until they have become altered men, we cai 


endure it also. 
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quent ; or hurried, where the master would 
have been serene.’”’ P. 232, 

And now in bringing to a close our 
notice of this truly important and va- 
luable work, we find that several points 
upon which we had designed to offer 
some remarks must of necessity be 
treated by us after the same manner 
as the chapters upon Ornament,—our 
observations, that is to say, must be 
compressed almost if not actually into 
so many single sentences. 

The architectural student will do 
well to learn from Mr. Ruskin to re~ 
pudiate all the empty conventionalisms 
and heartless systems which hitherto 
have encompassed him like a mist, and 
in their stead to make nature his rule 
of excellence, and the works of nature 
his model for study: thus he may 
become a true artist, and, as such, a 
worthy architect also. Here lies Mr. 
Ruskin’s strength, even in his love of 
nature, a love as discriminating as it 
is profound, and in his no less fervent 
or less judicious love of art, which 
latter affection with him is at once 
purified and elevated, because he loved 
nature first, and because he still loves 
nature best. 

There is another twofold lesson 
taught by Mr. Ruskin after his own 
powerful manner, which all who love 
and who study architecture will do 
well carefully to learn. It is, that 
there exists no necessary association 
whatsoever, nothing at all of inherent 
sympathy, between the degraded and 
degrading Romanism of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and their glo- 
rious architecture; and, on the other 
hand, that the arts, and architecture 
as a true art, are to Christianity in its 
purity, to “the faith as once delivered 
to the saints,” faithful and precious 
ministers, the loss of whose services no 
substitute can make good. A mis- 
chievous endeavour to insinuate popery 
through the prevailing leaning towards 
medizval architecture has found re- 
sponsive encouragement from a certain 
sickly affectation of Romish phrases 
and usages and accessories; and the 
idea has hence prevailed, either that 
ecclesiastical architecture is itself iden- 
tified in spirit with Romanist super- 
stition, or that in architecture the 
Christian essence is symbolised by cer- 
tain accessorial decorations. It is full 
time to arise and open our eyes to 
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the plain truth in these matters; it is 
full time to shake off what on the one 
hand would be, but for the seriousness 
of the interests involved, the most fan- 
tastic folly, and on the other hand is 
assuredly an unhappy delusion. Ar- 
chitecture owes to Romanism its dé- 
gradation only. To Christianity ar- 
chitecture may be a potent auxiliary. 


“ The corruption of all architecture,’’ 
says Mr. Ruskin, ‘ especially ecclesiasti- 
cal, corresponded wita and marked the 
state of religion over all Europe, the pe- 
culiar degradation of the Romanist super- 
stition, and of public morality in conse- 
quence, which brought about the Reforma- 
tion. Against the corrupted papacy there 
arose two great divisions of adversaries, 
Protestants in Germany and England, Ra- 
tionalists in France and Italy; the one 
requiring the purification of religion, the 
other its destruction. The Protestant 
kept the religion, but cast aside the here- 
sies of Rome, and with them her arts, by 
which last rejection he injured his own 
character, cramped his intellect in refus- 
ing to it one of its noblest exercises, and 
materially diminished his influence. It 
may be a serious question how far the 
pausing of the Reformation has been a 
consequence of this error. The Ration- 
alist kept the arts, but cast aside the reli- 
gion. This rationalistic art is the art 
commonly called Renaissance... . In- 
stant degradation followed in every direc- 
tion—a flood of folly and hypocrisy.”’ 
p. 23. 


In these times it seems a positive 
duty to repeat one other passage, 
which is separated from the foregoing 
by a few pages only. 


‘*T said the Protestant had despised 
the arts, and the Rationalist corrupted 
them. But what has the Romanist done 
meanwhile? He boasts that it was the 
papacy which raised the arts: why could 
it not support them when it was left to its 
own strength? How came it to yield to 
the classicalism which was based on infi- 
delity, and to oppose no barrier to inno- 
vations which have reduced the once 
faithfully conceived imagery of its worship 
to stage decoration? Shall we not rather 
find that Romanism, instead of being a 
promoter of the arts, has never shewn it- 
self capable of a single great conception 
since the separation of Protestantism from 
its side? So long as, corrupt though it 
might be, no clear witness had been borne 
against it, so that it still included in its 
ranks a vast number of faithful Christians, 
so long its arts were noble. But the 
witness was borne—the error made appa- 
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rent; and Rome, refusing to hear the tes- 
timony or forsake the falsehood, has been 
struck from that instant with an intellec- 
tual palsy, which has not only incapaci- 
tated her from any further use of the arts, 
which once were her ministers, but has 
made her worship the shame of its own 
shrines, and her worshippers their de- 
stroyers.’”’ P, 34. 


We must resolutely close the volume. 
We therefore merely admonish those 
whose “weak sentimentalism” en- 
dangers their “being lured into the 
Romanist church by the glitter of it, 
like larks into a trap by broken glass,” 
that they omit not to read and to re- 
flect upon Mr. Ruskin’s twelfth Ap- 
pendix, on “ Romanist Modern Art.” 

We rejoice to observe (see p. 215) 
that with respect to the use of paint 
in architecture Mr. Ruskin’s opinions 
closely resemble our own. He must 
pardon us if at the same time we ex- 
press our regret at his having bestowed 
upon the architecture of his native 
land so limited a portion of his at- 
tention and regard. 

Mr. Ruskin has illustrated his vo- 
lume with numerous characteristic 
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examples, engraved in every instance 
from his own original drawings: a 
series of larger and more elaborate en- 
gravings he is publishing in a separate 
form. The engravings which accom- 
pany or are incorporated with the text 
are amply sufficient to fulfil their pur- 
pose. ‘They are clever, appropriate, 
expressive, and concerning their truth 
and accuracy there can be no question. 
To some it may perhaps be objected 
that they add, without sufficient benefit, 
to the costliness of the volume. This 
matter of costliness, indeed, forms the 
only serious drawback from our un- 
qualified satisfaction with the work. 
Not that the price is too high for such 
a volume, and one so “got up,” but 


that such a price renders its sale of . 


necessity comparatively limited, and so 
very seriously impedes the realising 
that vast benefit which it is competent 
to produce. This is a book which 
ought to be in everybody’s hands; 
everybody, however, cannot pay two 
guineas for it. May we hope after a 
while to congratulate our readers on 
the appearance of an edition adapted 
to the very widest circulation ? 


THE STORY OF NELL GWYN. 


RELATED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


Cuap. VIII. 


Nelly in real mourning, and outlawed for debt—Death of Otway, tutor to her son—James II. 
pays her debts—The King’s kindness occasions a rumour that Nelly has gone to mass— 
The rumour without foundation—Her intimacy with Dr. Tenison, then Vicar of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, and Dr. Lower the celebrated physician—She sends for Tenison in her last 
illness—Her death and contrite end—Her will and last request of her son—Her funeral— 
Tenison preaches her funeral sermon—False account of the sermon cried by hawkers in the 
streets—The sermon used as an argument at court against Tenison’s promotion to the see 
of Lincoln—Queen Mary’s defence of Tenison and Nelly—Her son the Duke of St. Alban’s— 
Eleanor Gwyn and Harriet Mellon not altogether unlike—Various portraits of Nelly— 


Further anecdotes of Nelly—Conclusion. 


IT was no fictitious mourning, for 
the Cham of Tartary or a Prince of 
France, which Nelly and the Duchess 
of Portsmouth were both wearing in the 
spring of 1685. Each had occasion, 
though on very different grounds, to 
lament the merry . and dissipated 
monarch so suddenly removed from 
his gorgeous chambers at Whitehall to 
the cold damp vaults of Westminster 
Abbey. It was at this period, if not on 
other occasions, that Nelly must have 


called to mind Shirley’s noble song, 
which old Bowman used to sing to 
King Charles : 
The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate: 

Death lays his icy hands on Kings. 

Lely should have painted Nelly in 
her mourning; but the delicate hand 
which drew with so much grace the 
Beauties of King Charles the Second’s 
Court, and Nelly with her lamb 
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among them, was lying torpid in the 
vaults of the church in Covent Garden, 


and the painters who succeeded him, 
Wissing, Kneller, and Verelst, had little 
skill in transferring from life to canvass 
those essential graces of expression 
which Lely caught so inimitably in his 
La Belle Hamilton and his Madame 


Gwyn.* 

While her grief was still fresh, Nelly 
had occasion to remember the friend 
she had lost. The King’s mistresses, 
as Nelly herself informs us, were ac- 
counted but ill paymasters, for the 
King himself was often at a loss for 
money, and the ladies were, we may 
safely suppose, generally in advance of 
the allowances assigned them. The 
“gold stuff” was indeed scarcer than 
ever with Nelly in the spring of the 

ear in which the King died, and we 
now what became of at least some 
of her plate only a year before. “The 
bill is very dear,” she says, “to boil 
the plate ; but necessity hath no law.” 
What was to be done? tradesmen were 
pressing with their bills, and the ap- 
rentices who would at once have re- 
eased “ Protestant Nelly” from their 
own books had no control over those 
of their masters; so Nelly, if not ac- 
tually arrested for debt in the spring 
of 1685, was certainly outlawed for 
the non-payment of certain bills, for 
which some of her tradespeople, since 
the death of the King, had become 
perseveringly clamorous. 

Nelly’s resources at this period were 
slender enough. In the King’s life- 
time, and after Prince Rupert’s death, 
she had paid to Peg Hughes the actress 
and her daughter Ruperta, as much as 
4,520/. “ for the great pearl necklace” 
which she wears in so many of her 
portraits. This would now probably 
pass to the neck of another mistress 
(such is the lottery of life and jewels,) 
perhaps to that of Katherine Sedley, 
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Countess of Dorchester; but Nell 
would not care much about this: it 
went more to her heart to hear that 
during her own outlawry for debt her 
old friend Otway, the tutor to her son, 
the poet, whose writings she must have 
loved, had died of starvation, without 
a sympathizing Nelly near at hand to 
relieve the wants which she herself was 
now feeling in common with the great 
doamatiat 

It was Nelly’s good fortune, how- 
ever, never to be without a friend 
willing and able to assist her. The 
new King had not forgotten the 
dying request of his only brother, 
“ Don’t let poor Nelly starve :” above 
all he had not forgotten Nelly’s con- 
duct during that hard period of his 
life when the bill for excluding his 
succession to the Crown was pushed 
in both houses with a warmth and 
animosity which augured indifferently 
for his obtaining the Crown to which he 
was entitled. James, though in trouble 
himself— Monmouth had landed at 
Lyme and the Battle of Sedgemoor was 
not yet fought—found time in the 
midst of his anxieties to remember 
the wants of “pretty witty Nell;” the 
secret service expenses of the King 
(only recently brought to light) ex- 
hibiting a payment to Richard Graham, 
Esq. of 7297. 2s. 3d. “to be by him 
paid over to the several tradesmen, 
creditors of Mrs. Ellen Gwyn, in satis- 
faction of their debts for which the 
said Ellen stood outlawed.’§ 

But this was not the only way in 
which James exhibited his regard for 
Nelly, and his remembranee of a bro- 
ther to whom he was sincerely attached. 
In the same year in which he relieved 
Nelly from her outlawry, two addi- 
tional payments of 500/. each were made 
to her by way of royal bounty ; and 
two years afterwards the same book 
of accounts records a payment to Sir 





* The view of Covent Garden, in the accompanying plate, has been drawn under 
my directions from all the best engravings and pictures known. The garden wall of 
Bedford House in the Strand exhibits the first Covent Garden Market—in the reign of 


Charles only a few stalls. 
+ Warburton’s Prince Rupert, iii. 558. 
t Otway died 14 April, 1685— 


Then for that cub, her son and heir, 
Let him remain in Otway’s care. 


Satire on Nelly, Harl. MS. 7319, fol. 135. 


§ Secret Service Expenses of Charles II. and James II. (printed for the Camden 


Society), p. 109. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVI. 
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Stephen Fox of 1256/. 0s. 2d. for so 
much by him paid to Sir Robert Clay- 
ton, the alderman and great city mer- 
chant, in full of 37747. 2s. 6d. for re- 
deeming the mortgages to Sir John 
Musters, of Beskwood Park, for settling 
the same for life upon Mrs. Ellen 
Gwyn, “ and after her death upon the 
Duke of St. Alban’s, and his issue 
male, with the reversion in the crown.”* 
Beskwood Park is in the county of 
Nottingham, on the borders of merry 
Sherwood, and was long an appurte- 
nance to the crown, eagerly sought for 
by royal favourites. Whether it re- 
mains in the possession of the present 
Duke of St. Alban’s, as the descendant 
of Nelly, I am not aware. 

James’s kindness to pretty witty 
Nell, and his known design of recon- 
ceiling the nation to the Church of 
Rome, gave rise to a rumour, perpe- 
tuated by Evelyn in his Memoirs, that 
Nelly at this time “ was said to go to 
mass.” Evelyn records her rumoured 
conversion in the same brief entry 
with that of Dryden. “ Such prose- 
lytes,” he adds, “ were of no great loss 
to the church.” ‘The rumour, how- 
ever, was untrue. Nelly was firm to 
the Protestant religion, so firm indeed 
that her adherence to the faith of our 
fathers is one of the marked charac- 
teristics of her life. 

Some strict disciplinarians of the 
church will hear perhaps with a smile of 
incredulity that Nell Gwyn was trou- 
bled at any time with a thought about 
religion. But their smile would be 
at least uncharitable. Nelly doubtless 
had her days and moments of re- 
morse; and, though her warmth in 
the cause of Protestantism may in 
the first instance have been strength- 
ened by her hatred to the Duchess of 


Portsmouth, known as the advocate of 


another religion, yet the friendship 
so good a man as Tenison is proved 
to have had for her is surely a sufli- 
cient answer to any accusation that 
her faith was infirm or her repent- 
ance insincere. 

It is much to be regretted that we 


* Secret Service Expenses, p. 167. 
tT Evelyn, 19 January, 1685-6. 
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know so little of the life of Archbishop 
Tenison. He seems to have risen into 
importance about the year 1680, when 
he was recommended by Tillotson to 
the vacant living of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, in London, then an exten- 
sive parish, where, as Baxter described 
it, “ neighbours lived like Americans, 
without hearing a sermon for many 
years.” Tenison filled his cure at St. 
Martin’s with so much courage, toler- 
ation, and discretion, in the worst days 
of the church, that few except the ex- 
treme partisans of popery have been 
found to quarrel with his ministry.t 
It was as vicar of St. Martin’s, in which 
parish Pall Mall is situated, that he be- 
came acquainted with Nell Gwyn, per- 
haps, as I suspect in the first instance, 
through the instrumentality of Lower, 
then the most celebrated physician in 
London.§ Dr. Lower was a sturdy 
Protestant, and one, as King James was 
known to observe, “that did him more 
mischief than a troop of horse.” He was 
often with Nelly, and, as Kennet had 
heard from Tenison’s own lips, “ would 
pick out of her all the intrigues of the 
Court of King Charles II.” Nor was his 
faith insincere, evincing ashe did hisre- 
gard for his religion by the bequest of 
a thousand pounds to the French and 
Irish Protestants in or near London. || 
But the visits of Lower to Nelly 
were not for gossip only. She was 
now far from well, and her complaints 
were put into rhyme by the malicious 
en of Sir George Etherege. There 
is, however, little wit in this instance, 
and just as little truth in the malice of 
the author of “'The Man of Mode.” 
One line however deserves to be re- 
corded,— 


Send Dr. Burnet to me or I die. 


It was time indeed for Nelly to send 
for some one. Burnet had attended 
Rochester, and Mrs. Roberts, and the 
great Lord Russell. Tenison had 
attended Thynne, Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, and the Duke of Monmouth. 
Tenison was sent for and attended 


Nelly. 


$ Compare Burnet in his History with Lord Dartmouth’s Notes, and Burnet’s own 


account of Tenison to King William in Romney’s Diary, ii. 283. 


Memoirs for a high character of Tenison. 
§ Burnet, ii. 284, ed. 1823. 


See also Evelyn’s 


| Kennet’s note in Wood’s Ath, Ox, ed, Bliss, iy. 299. 
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She now made her will, and to the 
following effect :— 

In the name of God, Amen. I, Ellen 
Gwynne, of the parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-fields, and county of Middlesex, spin- 
ster, this 9th day of July, anno Domini 
1687, do make this my last will and tes- 
tament, and do revoke all former wills. 
First, in hopes of a joyful resurrection, I 
do recommend myself whence I came, my 
soul into the hands of Almighty God, and 
my body unto the earth, to be decently 
buried, at the discretion of my executors, 
hereinafter named; and as for all such 
houses, lands, tenements, offices, places, 
pensions, anouities, and hereditaments 
whatsoever, in England, Ireland, or else- 
where, wherein I, or my heirs, or any to 
the use of, or in trust for me or my heirs, 
hath, have, or may or ought to have, any 
estate, right, claim or demand whatsoever, 
of fee-simple or freehold, I give and de- 
vise the same all and wholly to my dear 
natural son, his Grace the Duke of St. 
Alban’s, and to the heirs of his body; 
and as for all and all manner of my jewels, 
plate, household stuff,* goods, chattels, 
credits, and other estate whatsoever, I 
give and bequeath the same, and every 
part and parcel thereof, to my executors 
hereafter named, in, upon, and by way of 
trust for, my said dear son, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, and to and 
for his and their own sole use and peculiar 
benefit and advantage, iv such manner as 
is hereafter expressed; and I do hereby 
constitute the Right}Hon. Lawrence Earl 
of Rochester, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Earl of Pembroke, the Hon. Sir Robert 
Sawyer, Knight, his Majesty’s Attorney 
General, and the Hon. Henry Sidney, 
Esq. to be my executors of this my last 
will and testament, desiring them to please 
- to accept and undertake the execution 
hereof, in trust as afore-mentioned ; and 
I do give and bequeath to the several per- 
sons in the schedule hereunto annexed 
the several legacies and sums of money 
therein expressed or mentioned; and my 
further will and mind, and anything above 
notwithstanding, is, that if my said dear 
son happen to depart this natural life 
without issue then living, or such issue 
die without issue, then and in such case, 
all and all manner of my estate above de- 
vised to him, and in case my said natural 
son die before the age of one-and-twenty 
years, then also all my personal estate de- 
vised to my said executors not before 
then by my said dear son and his issue, 
and my said executors, and the executors 
or administrators of the survivor of them, 
or by some of them otherwise lawfully 
and firmly devised or disposed of, shall 
remain, go, or be to my said executors, 
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their heirs, executors, and administrators 
respectively, in trust of and for answering, 
paying and satisfying all and every and 
all manners of my gifts, legacies and direc- 
tions that at any time hereafter, during 
my life, shall be by me anywise mentioned 
or given in or by any codicils or schedule 
to be hereto annexed. And lastly, that 
my said executors shall have, all and every 
of them, 100/. a-piece, of lawful money, 
in consideration of their care and trouble 
herein, and furthermore, all their several 
and respective expenses and charges in 
and about the execution of this my will. 
In witness of all which, I hereunto set my 
hand and seal, the day and year first above 
written. E. G. 


Signed, sealed, published and declared, 
in the presence of us, who at the same 
time subscribe our names, also in her 
presence. 

Lucy Hamilton Sandys, Edward Wy- 
borne, John Warner, William Scarborough, 
James Booth. 


To this, three months later, was 
added a codicil and last request, written 
on a separate sheet of paper, and 
called :— 


The last request of Mrs. Ellen* Gwynn to 
his Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s, made 
October the 18th, 1687. 

1. I desire I may be buried in the 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields. 

2. That Dr. Tenison may preach my 
funeral sermon. 

3. That there may be a decent pulpit- 
cloth and cushion given to St.-Martin’s- 
in-the-fields. 

4. That he [the Duke] would give one 
hundred pounds for the use of the poor 
of the said St. Martin’s and St. James’s, 
Westminster, to be given into the hands 
of the said Dr. Tenison, to be disposed of 
at his discretion, for taking any poor 
debtors of the said parish out of prison, 
and for cloaths this winter, and other 
necessaries, as he shall find most fit. 

5. That for showing my charity to 
those who differ from me in religion, I 
desire that fifty pounds may be put into 
the hands of Dr. Tenison and Mr. War- 
ner, who, taking to them any two persons 
of the Roman Religion, may dispose of it 
for the use of the poor of that religion 
inhabiting in the parish of St. James’s 
aforesaid. 

6. That Mrs. Rose Forster may have 
two hundred pounds given to her, any 
time within a year after my decease. 

7. That Jo., my porter, may have ten 
pounds given him. 

My request to his Grace is, further— 

8. That my present nurses may have 
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ten pounds each, and mourning, besides 
their wages due to them. 

9. That my present servants may have 
mourning each, and a year’s wages, be- 
sides their wages due. 

10. That the Lady Fairborne may have 
fifty pounds given her to buy a ring. 

11. That my kinsman, Mr. Cholmley, 
may have one hundred pounds given to 
him, within a year after this date. 

12. That his Grace would please to lay 
out twenty pounds yearly, for the releas- 
ing of poor debtors out of prison, every 
Christmas-day. 

13. That Mr. John Warner may have 
fifty pounds given him to buy a ring. 

14. That the Lady Hollyman may have 
the pension of ten shillings per week, 
continued to her during the said lady’s 
life. 

Oct. 18, -87.—This request was attested 
and acknowledged, in the presence of us, 
— John Hetherington, Hannah Grace, 
Daniel Dyer.* 

She died of apoplexy in Nov. 1687, 
in her thirty-eighth year, but the day 
of her death is unknown. “ Her re- 
— in her last hours, I have 

een unquestionably informed,” writes 
Cibber, “ + ee in all the contrite 
symptoms of a Christian sincerity.” 
“ She is said to have died piously and 
penitently,” writes Wigmore to Sir 
George Etherege, then Envoy at Ra- 
tisbon, “ and, as she dispensed several 
charities in her lifetime, so she left 
several such legacies at her death.” { 

On the night of the 17th Novem- 
ber, 1687, the orange girl in the play- 
house pit—the pretty witty N ally of 
Pepys—and the Almahide of Dryden’s 
play and King Charles’s admiration, was 

uried, according to her own request, 
in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. There was no great osten- 
tation at the funeral, considering the 
charges at which funerals were then 
conducted; and the expenses of her 
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interment, 375/., were advanced by 
Sir Stephen Fox, and deducted from 
the next quarter’s allowance of 15000. 
a year, which King James had settled 
upon her, and afterwards continued to 
her son.§ Good Dr. Tenison too com- 

lied with her request, and preached 
_ funeral sermon; but what the 
Doctor said—beyond much to her 
praise—no one has told us. The church 
was doubtless crowded on the occa- 
sion—all the apprentices who could 
obtain leave from their masters for 
such a lesson were there, and perhaps 
many a wet eye was seen, for the then 
vicar of St. Martin’s was an impres- 
sive preacher. 

It was bold in Tenison to preach 
such a sermon, and on such a person ; 
but the good Doctor knew the worth 
of Nelly and was not afraid. He 
was not however without censure for 
what he had done. Some mercenary 
people printed a sermon, said to have 
been preached by the excellent vicar, 
and employed hawkers to cry it in the 
streets, which the Doctor himself was 
obliged to denounce in print as a 
“forgery.” || Others went further; 
and when in 1691 the see of Lincoln 
was vacant, and Tenison was all but 
appointed to it, Viscount Villiers, af- 
terwards the first Earl of Jersey, in his 
zeal for the rector of the parish of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, immediately ad- 
joining St. Martin’s, made it a reason 
to Queen Mary for the exclusion of 
the good Doctor that he had preached 
“a notable funeral sermon in praise 
of Ellen Gwyn.” But the daughter 
of King James, and the wife of King 
William, who had her own channels 
of information, was not to be led aside 
from what she knew was right by so 
weak a complaint, though advanced 
by a highly-favoured servant of her 





* The will was proved, Dec. 7, at the Prerogative Will Office in Doctors’ Commons, 


and the original on the 18th of February following delivered to Sir Robert Sawyer, 


one of the executors. 


t Letter of 22 March, 1687, in Ellis’s Correspondence, i. 264, “ Mrs. Nelly is dying 


of an apoplexy.” 


1 Cibber’s Apology, p. 451, ed. 1740. Letter of 18 Nov. 1687, printed in Seward’s 


Anecdotes. 


Her wealth in the same letter is stated at a million! 


§ Secret Service Expenses of Charles II. and James II. p. 177. 
Advertisement. 


Whereas there has beeen a paper cry’d by some hawkers, 
D. T. at the funeral of M. E. Gwynn, 


forgery of some mercenary people.—Mr. Pulton consider’d by 


1687. 


c as a sermon preached by 
this may certify, that that paper is the 
Tho. Tenison, D.D. 4°. 
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own. “Ihave heard as much,” said 
the good Queen Mary to her Master 
of the Horse, “ and this is a sign that 
the poor unfortunate woman died 

nitent; for, if I have read a man’s 

eart through his looks, had she not 

made a ely pious end, the Doctor 
never could have been induced to 
speak well of her.”* I need hardly 
add that Tenison obtained the see, 
and that lie lived to fill with honour 
to himself and service to the Church 
the more important office of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It may how- 
ever be new to some that in his own 
will he strictly forbids either funeral 
sermon or oration at his own inter- 
ment. There is satire in this. To 
have praised even ‘Tenison might by 
some courtier or another have been 
made a barrier to the promotion of an 
able and perhaps better deserving 
person. 

The son acceded to the dying re- 
quests of his mother by the following 
writing beneath the codicil :— 

Dec. 5, 1687.—I doe consent that this 
paper of request may be made a codicil to 
Mrs. Gwinn’s will. 

Sr. ALBAN’s. 

He lived moreover to distinguish 
himself at the siege of Belgrade, to 
become a Knight of the Garter, and to 
die the father of eight sons by his wife 
Diana, daughter and heir of Aubrey 
de Vere, the twentieth and last Earl 
of Oxford—commemorated, as I have 
already observed, among the Kneller 
beauties in the collection at Hampton 
Court. He died intestate in 1726. 
His widow survived till 1742. The 
title still exists—and has of late years 
oddly enough been notoriously but 
honourably before the public from 
the enormous wealth of the cele- 
brated Duchess of St. Alban’s, widow 
of Coutts the banker, originally known, 
and favourably too, upon the stage as 
Miss Mellon. Not unlike in many 
points were Eleanor Gwyn and Har- 
riet Mellon. The fathers of both were 
in the army, and both never knew 
what it was to have a father. Both 


—— 


rose by the stage, and both were 
charitable. Here, however, the paral- 
lel ceases. Harriet was not a Nelly. 

There are many portraits of Nell 
Gwyn—few heads of her time make a 
more profitable traffic mn? dealers. 
Yet very few are genuine. She sat to 
Lely, to Cooper, and to Gascar. An 
“ unfinished ” portrait of her was sold 
at Sir Peter Lely’s sale to Hugh May, 
for 251.¢ No. 306 of King James IL’s 
pictures was “‘ Madam Gwyn’s picture, 
naked, with a Cupid,” done by Lely, 
and concealed by a “sliding piece,” 
a copy by Danckers of the Countess of 
Dorset, by Van Dyck.{ Among the 

ictures “ of Mr. Lely’s doing” which 

Irs. Beale, the painter, saw at Bap. 
May’s lodgings at Whitehall, in April 
1677, was “ ‘irs. Gwyn, with a lamb, 
half-length.”§ “Some years since,” 
says Tom Davies, writing in 1784, “I 
saw at Mr. Berenger’s house in the 
Mews a picture of Nell Gwyn, said to 
have been drawn by Sir Peter Lely ; 
and she appeared to have been ex- 
tremely attractive.” || 

With the single exception of a too 
“a and thoughtful picture in the 

ely room at Hampton Court, there is 
not a my picture of Nelly in any of 
the royal collections. When Queen 
Charlotte was asked whether she re- 
collected a famous picture of Nell 
Gwyn, known to have existed in the 
Windsor gallery, and which the Queen 
was suspected of having removed, she 
replied at once “that most assuredly 
since she had resided at Windsor there 
had been no Nell Gwyn there.” 

A full-length of her, in a yellow and 
blue dress, and black-brown hair, was 
sold at the Stowe sale for 100 guineas, 
and has been engraved. At Good- 
wood is a full-length of her, neither 
clever nor like. Other portraits of 
her are to be seen at Elvaston (Lord 
Harrington’s) ; at Welbeck, in water 
colours, with her two children; at 
Sudbury (Lord Vernon’s) ; andat Oak- 
ley Grove (Lord Bathurst’s). That cu- 
rious inquirer Sir William Musgrave 
had seen portraits of her at Smeton 





* Life of Tenison, p. 20. Lord Jersey should have recollected that the father of 
his own wife was no less a person than the infamous Will. Chiffinch. 

t+ Accounts of Roger North, the executor of Lely. Addit. MS. in Brit. Mus. 16,174. 

¢ Harl. MS. 1890, compare Walpole’s edit. Dallaway, iii. 58. There is a unique 
print of this in the Burney Collection in the British Museum. 


§ Walpole by Dallaway, iii. 140. 


\| Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies, iii. 269. 


| Mrs. Jameson’s Preface to Beauties of the Court of King Charles II. 
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and at Lord Portinore’s at Weybridge. 
At the Garrick Club is a namby- 
amby and pretty small portrait called 
Nell Gwyn, but surely not Nelly. 
Marshal Grosvenor had the fine por- 
trait with the lamb, once belonging to 
the St. Alban’s family, and since so 
finely engraved for Mrs. Jameson’s 
Beauties. ‘The turn of the neck,” 
says Mrs. Jameson, “and the air of 
the head are full of grace and charac- 
ter, and the whole picture, though a 
little injured by time, is exquisitely 
ainted.” The portrait at Drayton 
anor, bought by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, is the same as the Grosvenor pic- 
ture, except that the lamb is omitted.* 
At Mr. Bernal’s, in Eaton Square, is a 
clever copy of the time after Lely ; and 
among the miniatures of the Duke of 
Buccleuch is her head by Cooper, for 
which it is said the Exchequer papers 
record the price paid to that painter. 
Of the engravings from her por- 
traits, the best are by Gerard Valck, 
the brother-in-law of Blooteling. Valck 
was a contemporary of Nell Gwyn, 
and fine Sag of his Lely en- 
graving realise high prices; but the 
print of her which collectors are most 
curious about is that after Gascar, 
evidently engraved abroad, it is thought 
by Masson, in which she is represented, 
covered by the famous laced chemise, 
lying on a bed of roses, from which 
her two children, as cupids, are with- 
drawing the curtains—King Charles 
IL. in the distance. She wears as well 
the famous Rupert necklace of pearls. 
The Stowe impression—the last sold 
—brought eight guineas. In all her 
pictures we have what Ben Jonson so 
much admires— 
Hair loosely flowing, robes as free. 


But few—the Lely with the lamb ex- 
cepted—render justice to those charms 
of face and figure which her contem- 
age loved to admire, and which 

ely alone had the skill to transfer 
even in part to canvas. 

On looking back at what I have 
written of this Story in the chapters 


The Story of Nell Gwyn. 


[ Aug. 


already printed, I see little to omit or 
add—unless I wander into the satires 
of the time, and poison my pages with 
the gross libels of that age of lampoons. 
Not to have occasioned one satire or 
even more was to say little for the re- 
putation (of any kind) of the lady who 
lived within the atmosphere of White- 
hall :— 

Like her who missed her name in a lampoon 
And sigh’d—to find herself decay’d so soon. 
Nelly did not escape, and, though the 
subject of some very gross satires, she 
had this consolation, if she heeded 
them at all, that there were others who 
fared still worse, and perhaps deserved 
better. Yet it would be wrong to 
close the story of her life without men- 
tioning the present of the large Bible 
which she made to Oliver Cromwell’s 
porter, when a prisoner in Bedlam ; 
often referred to by the writers of her 
age; her paying the debt of a worthy 
clergyman whom, as she was going 
through the city, she saw bailiffs hurry- 
ing to prison;{ or her present to 
Pat O'Bryan, so characteristically re- 
lated in the following quotation :— 


‘* Afterwards Pat O’Bryan, scorning to 
rob on foot, he would become an absolute 
highway-man, by robbing on horseback. 
The first prey he met was Nell Gwyn ; and 
stopping her coach on the road to Win- 
chester, quoth he, ‘ Madam, I am, by my 
shalvashion, a fery good shentleman, and 
near relation to his Majesty’s Grash the 
Duke of Ormond; but being in want of 
money, and knowing you to be a sharita- 
ble w , I hope you will give me shome- 
thing after I’ve took all you have away.’ 
Honest Nell, seeing the simplicity of the 
fellow, and laughing heartily at his bull, 
gave him ten guineas, with which Teague 
rid away, without doing any further 
damage.’’§ 

Stories of this nature, though per- 
haps only coloured with truth, are not 
to be made light of by biographers. 
They shew characteristics and the 
general appreciation at the time of the 
individuals to whom they relate. There 
is not a — told of Nelly in the 

a 





commonest chap book or jest book, 








* Mrs. Jameson’s Private Picture Galleries, p. 375. 
‘ For her bust or effigy at Bagnigge Wells see Waldron’s ed. of Downes, p. 16, and 


Gent. Mag. for June, 1835, p. 562. 


I do not believe in the straight-armed portrait 


engraved by Van Bleeck and now in Mr. Bernal’s possession. 


{ Granger, iv. 210 and 188, 


‘* Like Oliver’s porter, but not so devout,” is a line 


in D’Urfey’s Prologue to Sir Barnaby Whigg, 1681. 
§ Capt. Alexander Smith’s Lives of Highwaymen, London, 1719, vol. i. p. 260. 
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published while her memory was yet 
cherished among the children to whose 
fathers and mothers she was known, 
but what evinces either harmless hu- 
mour or a sympathising heart. No 
wonder then that there is still an odd 
fascination about her name, and that 
Granger’s remark of “ Whatever she 
did became her,” is at least as worthy 
of belief as Burnet’s calling her “the 
indiscreetest and wildest creature that 
ever was in a court.” * 

The true apology for this Story and 
Nell Gwyn’s life is to be found in 
Cibber’s defence of his own conduct, 
where, when speaking of Nelly, he 
observes : 


‘¢ If the common fame of her may be 
believed, which in my memory was not 
doubted, she had less to be laid to her 
charge than any other of those ladies 
who were in the same state of preferment. 
She never meddled in matters of any 
serious moment, or was the tool of work- 
ing politicians. Never broke into those 
amorous infidelities which others are ac- 


cused of ; but was as visibly distinguished 
by her particular personal inclination for 
the king as her rivals were by their titles 
and grandeur.” f 

I doubt not, says that great and 
good man Sir Thomas More, that 
some shall think this woman (he is 
writing of Jane Shore) too slight a 
thing to be written of and set among 
the remembrances of great matters. 
“ But meseemeth,” he adds, “the chance 
worthy to be remembered—for, where 
the King took displeasure, she would 
mitigate and appease his mind; where 
men were out of favour she would 
bring them in his grace; for many that 
had highly offended she obtained 
pardon; of great forfeitures she gat 
men remission; and finally in many 
weighty suits she stood more in great 
stead, either for money or very small 
rewards.” Wise and virtuous Thomas 
More, pious and manly Thomas Te- 
nison, pretty and witty—and surely 
with much that was good in her— 
ELeanor Gwyn. 


Note.—I have great pleasure in extracting the following defence of Nelly from the Pre- 








face to Douglas Jerrold’s drama of “ Nell Gwyn, or the Prologue,”’ a capitally constructed 
piece, and one true throughout to its heroine and the manners of the age in which 
Nelly lived :—‘‘ Whilst we may safely reject as unfounded gossip many of the stories 
associated with the name of Nell Gwyn, we cannot refuse belief to the various proofs 
of kind-heartedness, liberality, and—taking into consideration-her subsequent power 
to do harm—absolute goodness of a woman mingling (if we may believe a passage in 
Pepys) from her earliest years in the most depraved scenes of a most dissolute age. The 
life of Nell Gwyn, from the time of her connexion with Charles II. to that of her death. 
proved that error had been forced upon her by circumstances, rather than indulged from 
choice. It was under this impression that the present little comedy was undertaken ; 
under this conviction an attempt has been made to shew some glimpses of the ‘ silver 
lining ’ of a character, to whose influence over an unprincipled voluptuary we owe a 
national asylum for veteran soldiers, and whose brightness shines with the most amiable 
lustre in many actions of her life, aud in the last disposal of her worldly effects.’’ 


THE GALLEYS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
Les Bagnes. Histoire, Types, Moeurs, Mysteres. Par Maurice Alhoy. Paris. 8vo. 1849. 


IN the volume of Egerton Papers, The queen had built a single galley, 
edited for the Camden Society by Mr. and had others in a state of prepara- 
J. Payne Collier, there is a reminis- tion. To man the former she selected 
cence of Elizabeth which is of consi- a crew from the prisons; and, although 
derable interest. It refers to the de- the avowed intention of this new ar- 
signed introduction into England by rangement was to increase the severity 
our Protestant Queen of a system of of punishment, it seems scarcely pos- 
forced labour in galleys, similar to sible, considering what English prisons 
that practised in France and Italy. then were, that the objects so selected 


* Burnet, i. 457, ed. 1823. t+ Cibber’s Apology, p. 450, ed. 1740, 
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must not have hailed the decree which 
dragged them from dirt, from dark- 
ness, and from want, to free air, to 
chains warmed by the sun, and to the 
heavy oar, handled indeed by slaves, 
but dipped into the freely-flowing 
waters. 

In England criminals had never be- 
fore been sentenced to the galleys, nor 
did that kind of punishment ever take 
rootamongst us. Exile, banishment, and 
finally transportation, superseded it. 
Transportation to our North Ameri- 
ean colonies was the first kind of 
banishment, united to labour, which 
was extensively practised amongst us. 
When the colonies became independent 
confinement on board hulks was sub- 
stituted. But the number of convicts 
increased beyond the power of dealing 
with them, either by confinement or 
by forced labour at home, either in 
ships or dock-yards. Society became 
alarmed, and maintained its fear till 
the Sirius and the Supply took from 
our shores their first chartered cargoes 
of living guilt, and flung them almost 
uncared for on the shingle of Botany 
Bay. This was in 1788. 

Society at home felt relieved as soon 
as a flag-staff was erected at Port 
Jackson, and Governor Phillip repre- 
sented under it the Majesty of Eng- 
land. Convicts were crammed into 
ships built like slavers. Cruelty, pes- 
tilence, and death reigned on board, 
but our own hearths were by so much 
the less imperilled, and we had little 
scruple in planting profligacy at the 
antipodes. Our fathers thought they 
had done enough by providing profli- 
gacy with a chaplain. If he happened 
to be a good Christian missionary it 
was, as far as it went, in favour of the 
proscribed and heathenish men among 
whom he had to minister. But, un- 
fortunately, sixty years ago there were 
still too many chaplains whose ortho- 
doxy was built upon the model of 
Fielding’s Newgate Ordinary ; a gen- 
tleman, it will be remembered, who 
held that there was nothing so deceit- 
ful as the spirits given to us by wine, 
but who expressed his admiration of 
punch as a liquor “ no where spoken 
against in Scripture.” 

That the first settlers were allowed 
a chaplain at all was owing neither to 
the solicitude of the government nor 
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of the nation. Three individuals raised 
their voices so loudly that the nation 
took up the note, and the government 
acquiesced. The individuals alluded 
to were Bishop Porteus, Wilberforce, 
and Sir Joseph Bankes. The minister 
selected was named Johnstone. The 
means employed, perhaps in spite of 
him, for the moral improvement of the 
convicts were somewhat startling. For 
instance, they who infringed the colo- 
nial rule of government were con- 
demned to work during the whole of 
Sunday on the highways. He who 
offended Governor Phillip was com- 
pelled alsotooffend Heaven. Thecon- 
vict who transgressed the human was 
forced to insult the divine law, and he 
who broke the eighth commandment 
was condemned, as a penalty, to break 
the fourth. If there were any logical 
rogues among them, they must Five 
been sadly puzzled to draw a satisfac- 
tory conclusion from such strangely 
constructed premises. 

With all this, however, our home- 
tarrying citizens troubled themselves 
nothing. Amused they sometimes were. 
They could criticise Governor Phillip, 
and speculate on the conduct of his 
successors Grose, Paterson, and Hun- 
ter. They smiled when the good chap- 
lain built a church out of his own 
scanty revenue. It was the first erected 
in Australia, and cost but 407. The 
convicts burnt it down because at- 
tendance was enforced. There were 
few to sigh over the work of destruc- 
tion. They rather laughed ata Field- 
ing-ian incident which befel the chap- 
lain about the time he lost his little 
church. He had met among the con- 
victs with an old schoolfellow. He 
had compassion upon him and took 
him into his service, but the ungrateful 
co-alumnus plundered his benefactor 
in the very exercise of his benevolence. 
And 4a a smiled as they did in 
France when they heard at Toulon of 
what befel the Archbishop of Frejus, 
whose archiepiscopal ring was drawn 
off his finger by a convict upon whom 
he was in the act of giving his pastoral 
benediction. It seems as though all 
acts of fraud committed against those 
who should be least exposed to them 
were but lightly weighed by society. 
We are too apt to think little of 
crimes which are dexterously per- 
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formed or wittily accounted for. Who 
looks upon that Irish chieftain as an 
incendiary, who apologised for setting 
fire to Limerick cathedral on the 
ground that he thong the archbisho 
was in it atthetime? The first churc 
built and burnt in Australia might 
have had its destruction accounted for 
on the same principle. Perhaps for 
some similar reason the convicts fired 
and destroyed the prisons at Sydney 
and Paramatta; that is, because the 
incendiaries imagined that Governor 
Hunter was within them. However 
this may be, the incendiary convicts 
made the colony too hot to hold him. 
They fairly burned him out, and Cap- 
tain King succeeded to the seat ere it 
was yet cool. The reign of the new 
governor was marked by famine, 
drunkenness, and rebellion. King, in 
abandoning the agricultural experi- 
ment in Norfolk Island, declared that 
farmers could not be made out of 
pickpockets. The men became idle 
and hungry, and, being compelled to 
eat “ scrubbing-brushes,” as the coarse 
loaves of the island were called, they 
lent ear to some Irish rebels, who 
urged them to strike for liberty and new 
bread. Blood was spilt, the rebellion 
was crushed, and King was recalled. 
There succeeded to him no less a man 
than that child of ill-fortune Cap- 
tain Bligh, of the Bounty. Ill-starred 
ashore as afloat, his acts drove men 
into rebellion, and, after an insurrec- 
tion, he was formally deposed. The 
government at home sent out Mac- 
quarrie to succeed him, a mock restor- 
ation of Bligh’s authority for four-and- 
twenty hours having been proclaimed, 
just to save appearances. The go- 
vernment condemned the traitors, but 
they legalised their treason. They 
made Captain Bligh a vice-admiral, but 
they accepted the acts of the usurpers 
who drove him from authority. 

With Macquarrie fairly commenced 
the problem of transportation. It may 
be said, upon the whole, to have suc- 
ceeded; but, unfortunately, just as 
this success has been, perhaps onl 
partially, achieved, up rise the anti- 
podean settlers in the land and declare 
that, henceforth, no transported crimi- 
nal shall set foot upon their shore. To 
this declaration the home government 
has returned not the most agreeable 
of rejoinders. There is therefore a 
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crisis ; and at this critical moment we 
opened Monsieur Alhoy’s book with 
an eager curiosity, founded on indi- 
vidual interest and the general im- 
portance of the question. 

We have been disappointed. Not 
that the book on French Bagnes and 
French Forgats lacks interest in any 
one of its pages; on the contrary, it 
is the most amusing of volumes after 
its fashion, which, we must confess, 
partakes something of the Newgate 
Calendar. But it is wanting in the 
information which we chiefly need, 
namely, how can a country best main- 
tain its criminals when transportation 
as a penalty can no longer be effected? 
M. Alhoy prefers the galleys, as the 
convict discipline and labour at Brest, 
Rochefort, and Toulon are still called, 
to any other system. Both the disci- 
sr and labour as punishments are 

orribly severe ; both are abused, both 
are confessedly useless as correctives. 
They form a penalty and a vengeance, 
and never lead to reformation. Yet 
M. Alhoy sneers at and condemns the 
whole of our transported-convict pro- 
cess. In the face of its results, he 
claims preference for the merciless 
_ practised in the French bagnes. 
ts cruelty is greater in degree, no 
doubt; but then it does not move to 
repentance, or even to simple, honest, 
regret. It merely excites exaspera- 
tion and impels to bloody vengeance. 
Something is to be allowed for the dif- 
ferences of national character. Among 
the convicts wearing green caps, de- 
noting that they were “for life,” the 
author counted one hundred and odd 
—. and of these a quarter of a 

undred were tailors! In this coun- 
try we happily could not find either 
the greater or the smaller number. 
Were our sedentary and _ bloodless 
brethren of the needle to be smitten 
with a desire of slaying their sires, we 
perhaps might think too that trans- 
portation would hardly be equivalent 
as a penalty to the outrageous horror 
of the offence; but France finds ex- 
tenuating circumstances in these cases, 
and sends their quiet-looking, but 
sanguinary, perpetrators to the galleys 
for life. The shade of John Stowe 
need not blush; the crime is uncom- 
mon among the tailors as among the 
men of England. 

In spite, or a a in consequence, 
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of its severity, the forcat system has 
oftener been abused in France than 
our convict system in the colonies. 

The instances in M. Alhoy’s book 
are multitudinous. We need only 
mention the case of a music and 
singing master condemned for some 
terrible crime. Influence, aptly exer- 
cised, succeeded in procuring for the 
convict a continuous day rule. Every 
morning he left the cells of Brest, 
daintily attired, and proceeded to im- 
part the teaching of sweet sounds to 
the daughters of the first families in 
the town. The only condition im- 
posed upon him was that he should 
wear round his ancle a light and 
polished iron ring. The perfumed 
convict beat time upon it with his 
cane, as he issued to his daily work, 
humming some gay refrain. It is only 
a French convict so placed who, with- 
out suspecting or being troubled by 
the application of the words, could 
with unruffledcomplacency have taught 
his young pupil the beauties of the 
well-known air “ Prendi; Tannel ti 
dono.” 

The sum of the information afforded 
by Monsieur Alhoy amounts briefly 
to this: the forcgats of France are 
numerous and ill-cared for. They are 
inhumanly worked, ill-fed (meat being 
seldom or never allowed them), and 
worse lodged. A series of inclined 
boards forms their beds, and they have 
no covering except the clothes in which 
they have slaved all day beneath 
the fiercest of suns, and in the most 
rainy of climates. There is no classi- 
fication, nor any attempt at it. The 
stripling of an honourable house, who 
in some unguarded moment has of- 
fended the law, and is condemned to 
expiate his offence by a few years at 
the chain, this perhaps involuntary 
culprit who has sinned but in a light 
degree, pale, weak, and trembling, has 
his fetters riveted to those of some 
stalwart savage reeking with blood, 
whose lipsnever open but to blaspheme, 
and whose limbs never move but to. 
give torture to the companion of his 
chain. This ill-assorted couple, still 
in bonds, sleep together at night amid 


some hundreds of others equally ill 
and unjustly conjoined. Riots in the 
wards are not unfrequent, but they 
are always summarily settled by the 
muskets of the troops thrust through 
the grated windows. In the case of 
the couple to whom we have referred, 
a mutinous expression is perhaps flung 
at the soldiery by the old and hardened 
offender; it is answered by a discharge 
of musketry, and a shot stretches dead, 
not the mutinous criminal, but the 
silent and terrified companion locked 
to his side. Such scenes and such 
terminations to them frequently occur. 

Chaplain after chaplain, missionary 
succeeding to missionary, has taken 
up his abode among these lawless and 
defiant savages, but with unsatisfactory 
results. One alone, the Abbé Marini, 
has succeeded in interesting them in 
the dark but certain future. This 
success, however, was but illegitimately 
attained. The good Abbé had ex- 
hausted all the usual appliances, he 
had run through the common routine, 
and he had not touched a heart. His 
appearance was hailed with derisive 
respect, his counsels answered by ob- 
scenity, filthy paraphrases were made 
of his bible-readings, and his sermons 
divided his congregation into the in- 
different Gallios who slept and the 
blaspheming rhymers who sang their 
verses aloud. All was obdurate, hope- 
less, hellish. But the Abbé was a 
Frenchman, and necessarily inventive. 
He hit upon a plan which none but a 
Frenchman could possibly have con- 
ceived; he ceased to write sermons, 
and took to acting sacred vaudevilles. 
He distributed the parts among the 
best readers, always reserved the tri- 
umphant character for himself, and, 
without invitation, was honoured by 
crowded and attentive audiences who 
shook their chains in ecstacy as the 
denouement exhibited infidelity trodden 
down, and virtue and orthodoxy vic- 
torious! The idea, it is true, was 
adopted, and not original. Moore’s 
young friend, “ Miss Biddy Fudge,” 
writing to her Kilrandy confidant on 
Paris amusements, says— 


What folly 
To say that the French are not pious, dear Dolly, 
When here one beholds so correctly and rightly, 

The Testameut turned into melodrames nightly ; 
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And doubtless, so fond they’re of scriptural facts, 
They will soon get the Pentateuch up in five acts. 
Here Daniel in pantomime bids bold defiance 

To Nebuchadnezzar and all his stuffed lions, 

While pretty young Israelites dance round the Prophet, 
With very thin clothing and buf little of it, &c. 


How long the good impression made 
by the Abbé’s dramatic pieces lasted 
we are not informed. Upon the po- 
pulation of the Bagne few good im- 
pressions have a long endurance. ‘I'he 
convict there is, for the most part, as 
hard of heart as the quarry wherein 
he toils. Hope does not come with 
freedom, be he never so well-disposed. 
The gates of his cell leave open for 
him his way into the world, but it is 
as a marked man; every chance of 
amendment is cut off by his being as- 
signed a place of residence where, 
from the august maire down to the 
commonest peasant, every one knows, 
avoids, and repels the dreaded ez- 
forgat. The law will not let him be 
honest even if he would. ‘The old ex- 
pression touching a “ hell upon earth,” 
was probably never realized in full, 
save in the interior of a French Bagne. 
The flesh creeps at the very memory 
of the picture drawn and the things 
told by Monsieur Alhoy. But even 
in this hell may now and then be found 
a spirit not entirely reprobate. In 
the parched waste we occasionally 
come upon a green spot; this arid 
valley of desolation has its springs ; 
the desert is not without its oasis. 
Amid the general hideous vice and the 
antagonising ferocious selfishness, we 
hail with gladness traits of heroic self- 
denial and of virtue almost sublime. 
We may cite one, in the case of a poor 
wretch who, after months of prepara- 
tion, having effected his escape, and 
lain hid till hunger impelled him to 
totter into a cottage to ask for food, 
found there a widowed father and 
weeping children as sorrow-stricken 
and more hungry than himself. His 
decision was instantaneously arrived 
at. He compelled the reluctant father 
to take him back to Toulon, where a 
heavy reward was allotted to the in- 
voluntary captor and a cruel scourging 
inflicted on the fugitive. But there 
was balm for his wounds in the mercy 
of the King, and the pardon extended, 
we rejoice to add it, was well-deserved 
and never abused. A second instance 
we find in the case of an erring and 


only son condemned for life to 
slavery at Toulon, and whose poor 
widowed mother at Paris did, with the 
touching folly natural to mothers, 
submit to every deprivation, even to 
hunger, that she might forward to her 
guilty boy the means of purchasing 
such indulgences as the prison rule 
allowed. The latter knew at what cost 
these rich offerings of maternal affec- 
tion were made, and the heart that 
had been flint till now, bled for his 
poor old mother. The boy was an ac- 
complished forger, and he succeeded 
in transmitting to the desolate occupier 
of his home an apparently well-attested 
certificate of his death. The supplies 
ceased, and he knew that his parent 
was no longer depriving herself for the 
sake of one who was unworthy. Must 
it not have been a glad task for the 
recording angel when note was taken 
of this fact, and the echo of the mother's 
prayers passed onward to THE THRONE, 
asking for mercy on the soul of her 
departed son ? 

re we conclude, we may fittingly 
notice an historical fact that may con- 
trast with that with which this article 
opens. Our readers have seen the 
origin of the galley system, in England, 
under Elizabeth. It remains for us, 
very briefly, to lay before them the 
origin of the same system in France. 
In the latter country too the system 
had a monarch for its author, but the 
royal motives thereto differed in cha- 
racter and object.—In the reign of 
Charles VII. there flourished in France 
a wealthy financier who was useful to 
the King and government, and was 
iniquitously treated by them in return. 
‘he French financier was no other 
than the famous Jacques Coeur, whose 
wealth brought him so boundless a 
return of misfortune. The King was 
indebted to Jacques in a hundred 
thousand crowns, The latter gene- 
rously burned the bond, and trusted 
to the honour of belted knight and 
crowned king. The monarch was no 
sooner cognizant of the fact than 
false accusations were raised against 
Jacques, who was thrown into prison 
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of its severity, the forgat system has 
oftener been abused in France than 
our convict system in the colonies. 

The instances in M. Alhoy’s book 
are multitudinous. We need only 
mention the case of a music and 
singing master condemned for some 
terrible crime. Influence, aptly exer- 
cised, succeeded in procuring for the 
convict a continuous day rule. Every 
morning he left the cells of Brest, 
daintily attired, and proceeded to im- 
part the teaching of sweet sounds to 
the daughters of the first families in 
the town. The only condition im- 
posed upon him was that he should 
wear round his ancle a light and 
polished iron ring. The perfumed 
convict beat time upon it with his 
cane, as he issued to his daily work, 
humming some gay refrain. It is only 
a French convict so placed who, with- 
out suspecting or being troubled by 
the application of the words, could 
with unruffledcomplacency have taught 
his young pupil the beauties of the 
well-known air “ Prendi; Tannel ti 
dono.” 

The sum of the information afforded 
by Monsieur Alhoy amounts briefly 
to this: the forcats of France are 
numerous and ill-cared for. They are 
inhumanly worked, ill-fed (meat being 
seldom or never allowed them), and 
worse lodged. A series of inclined 
boards forms their beds, and they have 
no covering except the clothes in which 
they have slaved all day beneath 
the fiercest of suns, and in the most 
rainy of climates. There is no classi- 
fication, nor any attempt at it. The 
stripling of an honourable house, who 
in some unguarded moment has of- 
fended the law, and is condemned to 
expiate his offence by a few years at 
the chain, this perhaps involuntary 
culprit who has sinned but in a light 
degree, pale, weak, and trembling, has 
his fetters riveted to those of some 
stalwart savage reeking with blood, 
whose lipsnever open but to blaspheme, 
and whose limbs never move but to 
give torture to the companion of his 
chain. This ill-assorted couple, still 
in bonds, sleep together at night amid 


To say that the French are not pious, dear Dolly, 
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some hundreds: of others equally ill 
and unjustly conjoined. Riots in the 
wards are not unfrequent, but they 
are always summarily settled by the 
muskets of the troops thrust through 
the grated windows. In the case of 
the couple to whom we have referred, 
a mutinous expression is perhaps flung 
at the soldiery by the old and hardened 
offender; it is answered by a discharge 
of musketry, and a shot stretches dead, 
not the mutinous criminal, but the 
silent and terrified companion locked 
to his side. Such scenes and such 
terminations to them frequently occur. 

Chaplain after chaplain, missionary 
succeeding to missionary, has taken 
up his abode among these lawless and 
defiant savages, but with unsatisfactory 
results. One alone, the Abbé Marini, 
has succeeded in interesting them in 
the dark but certain future. This 
success, however, was but illegitimately 
attained. The good Abbé had ex- 
hausted all the usual appliances, he 
had run through the common routine, 
and he had not touched a heart. His 
appearance was hailed with derisive 
respect, his counsels answered by ob- 
scenity, filthy paraphrases were made 
of his bible-readings, and his sermons 
divided his congregation into the in- 
different Gallios who slept and the 
blaspheming rhymers who sang their 
verses aloud. All was obdurate, hope- 
less, hellish. But the Abbé was a 
Frenchman, and necessarily inventive. 
He hit upon a plan which none but a 
Frenchman could possibly have con- 
ceived; he ceased to write sermons, 
and took to acting sacred vaudevilles. 
He distributed the parts among the 
best readers, always reserved the tri- 
umphant character for himself, and, 
without invitation, was honoured by 
crowded and attentive audiences who 
shook their chains in ecstacy as the 
denouement exhibited infidelity trodden 
down, and virtue and orthodoxy vic- 
torious! The idea, it is true, was 
adopted, and not original. Moore’s 
young friend, “ Miss Biddy Fudge,” 
writing to her Kilrandy confidant on 
Paris amusements, says— 






What folly 


When here one beholds so correctly and rightly, 


The Testament turned into melodrames nightly ; 
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And doubtless, so fond they’re of scriptural facts, 
They will soon get the Pentateuch up in five acts. 
Here Daniel in pantomime bids bold defiance 

To Nebuchadnezzar and all his stuffed lions, 

While pretty young Israelites dance round the Prophet, 
With very thin clothing and du¢ little of it, &c. 


How long the good impression made 
by the Abbé’s dramatic pieces lasted 
we are not informed. Upon the po- 
pulation of the Bagne few good im- 
pressions have a long endurance. ‘lhe 
convict there is, for the most part, as 
hard of heart as the quarry wherein 
he toils. Hope does not come with 
freedom, be he never so well-disposed. 
The gates of his cell leave open for 
him his way into the world, but it is 
as a marked man; every chance of 
amendment is cut off by his being as- 
signed a place of residence where, 
from the august maire down to the 
commonest peasant, every one knows, 
avoids, and repels the dreaded ez- 
forgat. The law will not let him be 
honest even if he would. The old ex- 
pression touching a “ hell upon earth,” 
was probably never realized in full, 
save in the interior of a French Bagne. 
The flesh creeps at the very memory 
of the picture drawn and the things 
told by Monsieur Alhoy. But even 
in this hell may now and then be found 
a spirit not entirely reprobate. In 
the parched waste we occasionally 
come upon a green spot; this arid 
valley of desolation has its springs ; 
the desert is not without its oasis. 
Amid the general hideous vice and the 
antagonising ferocious selfishness, we 
hail with gladness traits of heroic self- 
denial and of virtue almost sublime. 
We may cite one, in the case of a poor 
wretch who, after months of prepara- 
tion, having effected his escape, and 
lain hid till hunger impelled him to 
totter into a cottage to ask for food, 
found there a widowed father and 
weeping children as sorrow-stricken 
and more hungry than himself. His 
decision was instantaneously arrived 
at. He compelled the reluctant father 
to take him back to Toulon, where a 
heavy reward was allotted to the in- 
voluntary captor and a cruel scourging 
inflicted on the fugitive. But there 
was balm for his wounds in the mercy 
of the King, and the pardon extended, 
we rejoice to add it, was well-deserved 
and never abused. A second instance 
we find in the case of an erring and 


only son condemned for life to 
slavery at Toulon, and whose poor 
widowed mother at Paris did, with the 
touching folly natural to mothers, 
submit to every deprivation, even to 
hunger, that she might forward to her 
guilty boy the means of purchasing 
such indulgences as the prison rule 
allowed. The latter knew at what cost 
these rich offerings of maternal affec- 
tion were made, and the heart that 
had been flint till now, bled for his 
poor old mother. The boy was an ac- 
complished forger, and he succeeded 
in transmitting to the desolate occupier 
of his home an apparently well-attested 
certificate of his death. The supplies 
ceased, and he knew that his parent 
was no longer depriving herself for the 
sake of one who was unworthy. Must 
it not have been a glad task for the 
recording angel when note was taken 
of this fact, and the echo of the mother's 
prayers passed onward to THE THRONE, 
asking for mercy on the soul of her 
departed son ? 

re we conclude, we may fittingly 
notice an historical fact that may con- 
trast with that with which this article 
opens. Our readers have seen the 
origin of the galley system, in England, 
under Elizabeth. It remains for us, 
very briefly, to lay before them the 
origin of the same system in France. 
In the latter country too the system 
had a monarch for its author, but the 
royal motives thereto differed in cha- 
racter and object.—In the reign of 
Charles VII. there flourished in France 
a wealthy financier who was useful to 
the King and government, and was 
iniquitously treated by them in return. 
‘he French financier was no other 
than the famous Jacques Coeur, whose 
wealth brought him so boundless a 
return of misfortune. The King was 
indebted to Jacques in a hundred 
thousand crowns. The latter gene- 
rously burned the bond, and trusted 
to the honour of belted knight and 
crowned king. Tlie monarch was no 
sooner cognizant of the fact than 
false accusations were raised against 
Jacques, who was thrown into prison 
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and his property confiscated. Among 
the latter were four exquisite gal- 
leys, with gilded oars. Charles not 
only seized these but the rowers also, 
involving the innocent servants in the 
fate which had fallen on their equally 
innocent master. Their forced labour 
was devoted by compulsion to the mo- 
narch's service, and thus was the galley- 
system founded. Subsequently cri- 
minals were not condemned, but wan- 
dering men were pressed into this par- 
ticular naval service. The gypsies 
were especial victims; they were seized 
on the highways, stripped, shaved, 
marked, and despatched to the oar. 
It is only with the reign of Charles IX. 
that we find a legislative mention of 
this department, and offenders against 
the law sentenced to toil therein. The 
bridge at Paris, still known as the 
Pont de la Tournelle, took its name 
from a tower which once stood at the 
southern extremity of it, and which 
was particularly devoted to the re- 
ception of gypsies and criminals, who 
lay therein until their numbers were 
sufficiently large to allow of their 
being transmitted en chaine to the coast. 
This fact appears to have escaped 
M. Alhoy, whose early history of the 

leys is, nevertheless, not without 
interest. The mass of misery collected 
in the Tournelle was characteristically 


cared for by both the Church and the 
State of the time. The priests of the 
neighbouring —— of St. Nicholas 

hardonnet looked after the spiri- 
tual interests of the prisoners ; that is, 
they repaired thither only when sent 
for, a circumstance which never oc- 
curred. The State looked after the 
temporal.interests of the captives by 
an especial officer, who sedulously 
visited the prisoners, and plundered 
them of everything they possessed 
which bore the slightest value. Con- 
fiscation to the crown being duly made, 
the destitute children of sorrow were 
altogether left to the charity of pooner: 
by and the public generally. The go- 
vernment made no provision for them, 
even of the commonest food. The 
consequences were necessarily so de- 
plorable that a good Christian, whose 
name is not recorded in the old his- 
tory by Germain Brice, bequeathed 
[in 1639] 6000 livres annually for the 
support of the galley slaves of the 
State. This fund is still available, 
and thus, if the convicts of to-day re- 
flect that they are the victims of a 
system which originated with a felon 
king, they may remember that its 
rigours are, in some degree, alleviated 
by the Christian benevolence of a man 


of the people. 
J.D. 





PARLIAMENTARY ROBES FOR A PRINCE OF WALES. 


Mr. Urspan, 

A TIME is rapidly approaching 
when our officials will need to consider 
about proper parliamentary robes for 
a Prince of Wales. Will not the an- 
nexed transcript of an order which 
exists in the Additional MS. 14,291, 
fo. 217, meet the case? Prince Charles 
was in his tenth year at the time of 
the meeting of the Short Parliament, 
which is the one here alluded to. The 
Earl of Newcastle, to whom this order 
was addressed, was at that time the 
Prince’s governor or tutor. 

ours, &c. B. 


** Right trustie and right welbeloved 
cozen and councellor, we greet you well ; 
whereas we have determined that our most 
deare son Charles Prince of Wales shall 


accompany us in our royal proceeding to 
our parliament, to be holden at West- 
minster the thirteenth day of April next, 
our will and pleasure therefore is, and we 
do hereby will and command you, that 
you presently provide, or cause to be pro- 
vided and delivered, one parliamentary 
robe, with kyrtle, hood, and cappe of 
estate, all of crimson velvett, to be furred 
and made up as hath been formerly used, 
for our said dear sonnes use against our 
proceeding to our said parliament ; and 
this shall be your sufficient warrant. Given 
under our signet at Whitehall, the * 
day of April, in the sixteenth year of our 
reigne, anno domini, 1640, 


‘To our right trusty and right welbeloved 
cousin and counsellor William Earl 
of Newcastle.’’ 





* Left blank in the original. 
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CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 


By J. G. WALLER. 
Tue TETRAMORPH. 


THE figure called Terramorpu, or 
four-shaped, derives its claim to a 
place in Christian Iconography from 
the passage in the Prophet Ezekiel de- 
scribing his vision by the river Chebar, 
chap. i. beginning at verse 4. 


** And I looked, and behold a whirl- 
wind came out of the north, a great cloud, 
and a fire unfolding itself, and a brightness 
was about it and out of the midst thereof 
as the colour of amber out of the midst of 
the fire. Also out of the midst thereof 
came the likeness of four living creatures. 
And this was their appearance: they had 
the likeness of a man, and their feet were 
straight feet, the sole of their feet was 
like the sole of a calf’s foot, and they 
sparkled like the colour of burnished brass. 
And they had the hands of a man under 
their wings on their four sides, and they 
four had their faces and their wings. 
Their wings were joined one to another, 
they turned not when they went; they 
went every one straight forward. As for 
the likeness of their faces they four had 
the face of a man and the face of a lion 
on the right side; and they four had the 
face of an ox on the left side; they four 
also had the face of an eagle. Thus were 
their faces ; and their wings were stretched 
upward ; two wings of every one were 
joined one to another, and two covered 
their bodies. And they went every one 
straight forward: whither the spirit was 
to go, they went; and they turned not 
when they went. As for the likeness of 
the living creatures their appearance was 
like burning coals of fire, and like the ap- 
pearance of lamps: it went up and down 
among the living creatures: and the fire 
was bright, and out of the fire went forth 
lightning. And the living creatures ran 
and returned as the appearance of a flash 
of lightning. Now as I beheld the living 
creatures, behold one wheel upon the 
earth by the living creature with his four 
faces. The appearance of the wheels and 
their work was like unto the colour of a 
beryl: . . . and they turned not when 
they went. As for their wings they were 
so high that they were dreadful: and their 
wings were full of eyes round about them 
four.” 


This is not the complete description, 
but is sufficient for our purpose. It 


is repeated at chap. x. ver. 8, with 
some additions, as—“ their whole body 
and their backs and their hands and 
their wings and the wheels were full 
of eyes round about, even the wheels 
that they four had ;” also the follow- 
ing, at verse 21, is somewhat more 
precise : “ Every one had four faces a 
piece, and every one had four wings, 
and the likeness of the hand of a man 
was under the wings.” In verse 14 
there is a discrepancy in the descrip- 
tion with the foregoing, which seems 
as if an error had in some way crept 
into the original text. Itsays: “ The 
first was the face of a cherub, the 
second face was the face of a man, and 
the third the face of a lion, and the 
fourth the face of an eagle.” Here the 
ox is omitted altogether, and we find 
what appears in some measure a repe- 
tition of a similar form, the face of a 
man and the faceofacherub. It may 
be sufficient to state that this latter 
description is never adopted in the 
conventions of which we are about to 
treat. 

In considering the foregoing pas- 
sage one is naturally directed to the 
occurrence of forms in ancient sym- 
bolism having an apparent analogy ; 
and thus it is that many writers have 
directed their attention to the subject, 
and exercised a great deal of learned 
research upon it. Among these the 
Abbé Chiarini stands foremost. There 
are also some interesting remarks in 
Mr. Layard’s work * which it will be 
necessary particularly to notice, as the 
sculptures he has cthiomnl were in all 
probability familiar to the Prophet, 
who, it must be remembered, was a 
captive in the land of Assyria, and 
lays the scene of his vision in the 
very neighbourhood of our country- 
man’s enterprising researches — the 
river Chebar being doubtless the 
stream which at present, under the 
name Khabour, waters a portion of the 
plains of ancient Mesopotamia. The 
Abbé, in an essay published in the 
Nouvelle Journal Asiatique, tom. 6, has 





* Nineveh and its Remains. 
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endeavoured, with some success, to 
show a connection of ideas in the Pro- 
phet’s vision with those of Chaldzan 
astronomy. He also quotes from the 
Talmud to show that the animals in 
the vision appear as the symbols or 
representatives of universal nature. 
Thus: “ The king of wild beasts is the 
lion, the king of cattle is the ox (bull), 
the king of flying creatures is the 
eagle; but man is raised above all 
animals, and God above animals, man, 
and the whole world.” A homily b 
St. Macarius Egyptiacus, a Goes 
writer of the fourth century, contains 
the same ideas similarly expressed. 
In the religious myths of the East 
these animals have at all times had a 
symbolic meaning; and in the early 
history of Christianity, those heretics 
who preserved much of the oriental 
philosophy, such as the Gnostics, 
Ophites, and others, appear to have 
been extravagantly attached to the 
use of symbols, amongst which the 
above-named had a prominent and 
conspicuous place. According to 
Origen, Michael, one of the seven infe- 
rior spirits of the Gnostic system, 
was represented under the form of a 
lion, or more probably lion-headed 
(Acovroeidns). giriel had the head 
of a bull, Gabriel was figured by an 
eagle. In the Ophitic system the five 
enii of the stars were the bull, dog, 
lion, serpent, and eagle, which also 
appear as emblems in the more an- 
cient religion of Mithras. With the 
occurrence of these symbols in re- 
mains of Egyptian and Assyrian art 
every visitor to the British Museum 
must now be perfectly familiar. But 
it is not only in the use of the actual 
symbolic animals that an analogy sub- 
sists between the figures on the monu- 
ments of Assyria and the vision of the 
Prophet Ezekiel. The sculptures 
from Nineveh carry the similarity 
further by exhibiting symbolic forms 
with four wings. This is very striking 
in the eagle-headed example supposed 
by Mr. Layard to be Nisroch, one of 
the names of the Assyrian Baal. The 


deity in the winged disc or wheel 
presents us with another form, in 
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close connection with the mysterious 
wheels, of which we shall presently 
venture to offer some explanation. 
It has been suggested by more than 
one writer that Ezekiel in his poetical 
description found the motives for his 
ideas in the objects familiar to him in 
the land of his captivity and exile; so 
the Abbé Chiarini imagines him to use 
the language of ancient Chaldzan 
astronomy. In this view he supposes 
“the wheel within a wheel” to be sug- 
gested by a planetary sphere, and sup- 
ports his opinions by an appeal to the 
original text. The word ophan, used 
in chap i. ver. 15, for wheel, signifying 
also zodiac, equator, &c. is in chap. x. 
ver. 20, changed for galgal, a circle, 
which, according to Maimonides, also 
means heaven, firmament, celestial 
sphere, and in this sense is used in 
many other parts of Scripture.* - 

In considering Layard’s two-winged 
figures alluded to, and in using the 
term winged, I by no means accept 
the correctness of the appellation, but, 
on the contrary, deem it to be erro- 
neous and ill founded. In thus setting 
up an opposition to the opinions of 
Layard and others, one would act with 
difiidence and self-distrust, were it 
not that we have the examples of the 
figures, six times repeated, among the 
marbles of the Ninevite collection, 
open to the examination of every one. 

he idea has also led to other errors, 
and therefore it is necessary at least 
to combat it. 

There are two examples of this figure 
in the Nineveh collection, of which I 
have made careful drawings, and which 
I will now describe. The first I shall 
notice is that over the sacred tree. It 
consists of a bearded demi-figure, wear- 
ing a conical cap with projecting horns, 
and surrounded by an irradiated dise ; 
the lower part, from the waist, termi- 
nates in a fan, or tail-like expansion, 
which appears to pass through and 
project beyond the circumference ; the 
right hand of the figure is uplifted, 
and in the left it holds a ring. From 
each side of the disc also project those 
expansions which have been denomi- 
nated wings. Mr. Layard, in a note 











* I remember having seen an engraving of the seventeenth Century in which the 
wheel in the Prophet’s vision was represented in the form of the astrolabe, but I have 


no idea now where to be able to refer to it. 
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to his book on Nineveh,* quotes the 
opinion of M. Lajard that this combi- 
nation represents “the image of Baal, 
with the wings and tail of a dove, to 
show the association of Mylitta, the 
Assyrian Venus, &c.” Now a compa- 
rison of these so-called wings and tail 
with the other winged figures will at 
once prove a ¢ofal dissimilarity of con- 
ventional treatment. Neither in the 
form, or, what is still more remark- 
able, in the treatment of the plumage, 
which is very minute and characteristic 
in the really winged figures, those for 
instance with the eagle’s head, do the 
latter in the least coincide with any 
of the examples to the winged disc. 
In the latter, which is quite as remark- 
able for care and precision (especially 
in the instance referred to) as any 
figure in the collection, the termina- 
tions are represented by a succession 
of wavy lines, which were doubtless 
intended to express lambent irradia- 
tions of fire, of which many examples 
might be cited in analogy from other 
sources. So thatif the term wings can 
be applied at all, it must be metaphori- 
cally, as there is not the slightest en- 
deavour to imitate the feathers of a 
bird, which is so laboriously attempted 
in the other figures. Respecting the 
irradiated disc which encircles the 
figure, may it not be intended for the 
sun? At any rate it gives another 
analogy to the use of irradiation as an 
indication of divinity, which, under 
the names of aureole and nimbus, are 
familiar to us, and have been previ- 
ously treated of in a former article. 
Perhaps we here see its origin; and 
this instance is the more interest- 
ing, as showing an example of its 
practice going back to a more remote 
antiquity than we have been previ- 
ously aware of. The second: example 
is somewhat different to the former, 
but still nearer for our purpose of 
analogy. The figure here holds a bow 
in one hand, and appears as the God 
of Battles, and instead of the irradi- 
ated disc is a wheel, which is placed, 
as it were, behind the figure, and from 
which the flaming wings proceed ; the 
tail-like terminations of the figure are 
as in the former instance. Respecting 
the latter, I consider it as analogous to 


that practice, noticed in a former ar- 
ticle, of representing angels by sup- 
pressing the lower part of the figure, 
and sometimes the figure altogether, 
which obtained in the middle ages, 
and was intended to express the im- 
materiality of their essence. There 
are examples extant of a fiery termi- 
nation which are yet more to the pur- 


ose. 
¥ The wheel has spokes shaped in the 
form of a Maltese cross, and between 
each spoke is a waved figure, most 
likely representing flame, and remind- 
ing us very forcibly of a common con- 
ventional form familiar in figures of 
the sun, retained in a marked manner 
in the badge of the Sun Fire Office. 
This fiery wheel, winged also with fire, 
is a powerful symbol of motion, and 
may well express eternity or the revo- 
lutions of time, and it will be found to 
present us with a strong analogy with 
the representations of the tetramorph, 
particularly to that example to which 
we shall first refer for illustration, and 
on which we shall now particularly 
enter. 
This figure is one which rarely ap- 
ears in the Iconography of the 
sarin Church, but in the Eastern 
or Greek Church is very common ; and 
the following directions are given in 
the “ Manual or Guide” for its repre- 
sentation. “They have six wings, the 
head nimbed, the face of an angel; 
they hold in their hands against the 
breast the gospel. Between the two 
wings which surmount the head there 
is an eagle, on the wing of the right 
side a lion; on the wings of the left 
side an ox. These three symbolic ani- 
mals look upwards and hold between 
their feet the gospels: such were the 
tetramorphs that the prophet Ezekiel 
saw.” In this there are some import- 
ant omissions, which however do not 
take place in practice: the wheels und 
eyes are not mentioned; another pecu- 
liarity is that the gospels are held by 
each figure, which is not in accordance 
with the general practice, but is chiefly 
confined to the symbols of the evan- 
gelists when represented singly. 
The use of the Tetramorph com- 
mences very early, as well as the sepa- 
rate symbols of the evangelists. The 
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latter are found in some of the earliest 
mosaics. Of the former, the earliest 
— I have seen is one « which 

incourt gives an engraving from a 
Syriac MS. of the fourth century, and 
which is here copied on a somewhat 


reduced scale. It is a particularly 
interesting example, not only for its 
antiquity, but for its treatment, and 
the circumstance of its being appended 
to the subject of the Ascension. The 
figure of the Saviour is standing in an 
aureole, and beneath his feet is the 
figure described in Ezekiel, very rudely 
composed, but nevertheless having 
many points worthy of particular 
notice. It is altogether formed on 
the symbolic principle which obtained 
in the early ages of Christianity, pre- 
vious to the second Council of Nice; 
the figure of the cherub is therefore 
undeveloped, but an angel’s head in 
the centre of the group, and a hand 
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awkwardly appearing from beneath 
the lower pair of wings, is all that we 
find of this part of the combination. 
The wings are four in number, agree- 
ing in this particular with the text of 
Ezekiel ; but in the Apocalypse, ch. iv. 
ver. 6, four beasts, of analogous signifi- 
cation, have six wings assigned to 
them, in this agreeing with the de- 
scription of the seraphim in Isaiah, 
ch. vi. ver. 2, which has been e- 
rally adopted and applied to the Tetra- 
morph, as in the extract from the 
Greek Guide. On the right of the 
cherub’s head is that of the lion, on 
the left the eagle, and beneath the head 
of the bull, with its two fore feet, the 
hand of the cherub. On each side 
are the mysterious wheels, imperfectly 
represented, but nevertheless endeav- 
ouring to convey the idea of the 
“ wheel within a wheel ;” in other re- 
spects imitating the ancient chariot 
wheels of the time. The fiery appear- 
ance given in the text is also here at- 
tempted ; a rushing flame issues from 
the wheels, and is also indicated above 
the upper pair of wings, extended 
round the base of the aureole. Rude 
as this design is, it suggests to us the 
magnificent passage in Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, evidently derived from Eze- 
kiel’s description :— 


Forth rush’d, with whirlwind sound, 
The chariot of paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 


Itself instinct with spirit. 
The only portion now undescribed 
are the eyes with which the wings are 
studded, but the Prophet’s description 
laces them all over the figures; this 
is never represented in art, without 
doubt on account of the obvious diffi- 
culty; they are however frequently 
upon the wheels. On this point 
the Abbe Chiarini has also made some 
very pertinent observations in illus- 
tration of his theory, that astronomical 
ideas suggested the poetic description 
of the Prophet. His idea is that the 
eyes are put by metaphor for stars, 
such a metaphor having many fine 
analogies among the ancients, of which 
that of Eschylus, who calls the moon 
“Eldest of stars, the eye of nigit,”* 
is not the least beautiful. 


This suggestion of the Abbé carries 
out the first idea of a planetary sphere, 
and we are to this da familiar with 
the symbolic forms of the constella- 
tions which took their origin in an- 
cient astronomy ; the cherub therefore 
becomes the mover of the celestial 
system. A prevailing notion that the 
movements of the planetary bodies 
were directed by heavenly spirits sub- 
sisted throughout the middle ages, and 
is ro gg 2 exemplified in its reli- 
gious art. The star of Bethlehem— 
the sun and moon in the crucifixion, 
or in the scenes of the Apocalypse— 
are frequently represented as in the 
hands of angels,} particularly previous 
to the thirteenth century ; after which 
period the onward progress of science 
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began to dissipate»these ideas; and, 
finally, by the discovery of the laws of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
destroyed for ever this remnant of 
ancient popular philosophy. 

The example which is given in the 
annexed engraving belongs to a far 
later period than the other, the twelfth 





century, and gives us the type gene- 
observed. It is taken from 


rall 
Ww emmin’s Monumens Francais Inédits, 


forming Ret of a piece of enamelled 
work, perhaps of Limoges manufacture. 
The artist has, however, been ignorant 
of the meaning of the figure, or through 
some mistake has labelled it seraphin, 
one of many instances that might be re- 
corded of similar errors, and the second 
we have noticed in the present subject. 
In other respects this is a very fine 
example; here the cherub or angelic 
form is made most prominent, a pair 
of broad wings fold over the figure, 
from beneath which the hands appear 
on either side, which agrees with the 
description in the vision; the other 
two branch out from the shoulders. 
The head of the lion is above the head 
of the cherub on the right side, that 
of the ox on the left, the eagle between 
the two immediately above ; all four 
heads have the nimbus, and the figure, 
which has bare feet, exhibits portions of 
drapery, and stands upon a wheel, of 
which only the half appears in the 
present design. ‘This wheel is winged, 
but in other respects has a most ma- 
terial form. The wheel within wheel 
is unattempted, and the type is of the 
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most common character—a mere con” 
vention. The addition of the wings’ 
however, which appears also in an ex- 
ample given by M. Didron of ‘the 
thirteenth century, from a mosaic of 
Byzantine gry meng | in the convent 
of Vatopédi, at Mount Athos, is worthy 
of particular inquiry. Wings have 
always been applied as a symbol of 
rapid motion; thus the number of 
wings given to the superior spirits 
cherubim, and seraphim, as wellas to the 
pscvige, typify the swiftness of their 
flight. They have been used as meta- 
phors in poetry, and again transferred 
to art, to express the quality of rapidity ; 
winds have been so represented, time, 
and, above all, lightning, in the thunder- 
bolt of Jove. Some such idea, without 
doubt, suggested the notion of applying 
wings to the wheels to typify that 
rapidity of motion which the text com- 
pares in chap. i. ver. 14, to “a flash 
of lightning,” the wheels having a life 
and instinctive motion with the “livin 
creatures.” To this poetical idea Virgi 
furnishes a close analogy in the fol- 
lowing lines from the Mneid, vi. 727 :— 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magna se corpore miscet. 

Again, we have a passage which il- 
lustrates this subject in Milton, who 
seems to have drawn the motives of his 
inspiration from so many sources, that 
it is not unlikely some such rude figures 
as our engraving exhibits may have 
suggested the idea of 

chariots winged 

From the armoury of God,— 
and further on, with the vision of 
Ezekiel clearly in his mind, he gives a 
passage of similar import to that above 
cited from Virgil — 
Celestial equipage ! and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit liv’d. 

The material difference between the 
figure given by Didron* from Vato- 

di and that in our engraving consists 
in the former having no indication of 
drapery, two of the wings being dis- 
played upwards and crossed, as is most 
usual in the cherubim and seraphim, 
all the wings being studded with eyes, 
two wheels, but with one wing to 
each, the periphery overlapping: in- 
tending perhaps to express the “ wheel 
within wheel,” and the indications of 
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flame being within the orbit about the 
spokes. e combinations of which 
illustrations have been given are suf- 
ficiently curious, but there are yet 
more singular instances to be noticed 
before this part of the subject can be 
concluded. Agincourt gives an en- 
graving from a Ruthenic painting in 
distemper, representing the last Judg- 
ment,* in which Christ is represented as 
within a circular aureole, seated upon 
or borne up by a number of winged 
spirits of the order of Thrones, and 
holding in his right hand a bird with 
the four heads which compose the 
mystic combination under considera- 
tion. This painting is of the four- 
teenth century, and was probably 
executed under the influence of the 
Greek church, in which such ex- 
travagant forms had always been fa- 
miliarised from their use in many 
oriental systems, and the practices of 
ancient heretics. 

M. Didron mentions another curious 
example in a MS. entitled “ Hortus 
Deliciarum,” in the library at Stras- 
burg, designed in a kindred spirit, and 
which the above-named writer con- 
siders may probably have been also 
executed under a Byzantine influence. 
This is a quadruped with four heads, 
upon which is seated a representation 
of the Christian religion. This beast, 
called animal ecclesia, has four heads 
of the attributes of the evangelists on 
the body of a horse. Each of its feet 
belongs also to one of the attributes. 
On the front, the right foot is that of a 
man, the left of an eagle; behind, the 


right foot is that of an ox, the left of a 
on. 

Accustomed as we are to wonder 
at the mysterious combinations that 
present themselves in the mythology 
of Hindostan and ancient Egypt, we 
are scarcely aware of those almost 
equally curious and singular that are 
to be found, with a little research, in 
Christian mythology, and thus it is of 
so much interest to shew the obvious 
analogy that sometimes exists between 
them, in both cases deriving its origin 
from a spirit of materialization, re- 
ducing or endeavouring to reduce even 
the most abstract ideas into shapes and 
forms appreciable by the senses. 

Andee singular and unusual mode 
of combination is given in Agincourt’s 
work, taken from a MS. of the ninth 
century, called the Bible of St. Paul, 
from its belonging to the church dedi- 
cated to that apostle without the walls of 
Rome. This MS. contains a miniature 
in which there is an angel with the 
respective heads of the other symbols, 
and holding a book of the Gospels— 
this is the common type. In another 
the eagle is the principal, and the rest 
of the symbols are combined by having 
the heads attached in the same way as 
in the figure of the angel; and there 
is also the winged lion with the several 
symbolic heads. These, however, are 
rare examples, but not the less curious 
for being so. With them we will bring 
this part of the subject to a close, and 
treat of the closely connected history 
of the evangelistic symbols in the suc- 
ceeding article. 


RUINS OF VAUDEY ABBEY, CO. LINCOLN. 


WITHIN the park of the princely 
domain at Grimsthorpe, formerly the 
seat of the Dukes of Ancaster, and 
now of Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 
are situated the foundations, rather 
than the ruins, of the abbey of Vaudey, 
which was one of the principal monas- 
teries of Lincolnshire. 


This abbey is stated to have been 
originally founded in the year 1147, 
by William Earl of Albemarle, at 
Biham or Bytham, in the same neigh- 
bourhood. The society at first con- 
sisted of a colony from the Cistercian 
abbey of Fountains in Yorkshire, 
which had itself been founded only 





* Histoire de l’Art par les Monumens. 


t The connection with Fountains was maintained in later times. Stephen de Eston, 
Abbat of Fountains, appears to have died when sojourning at Vaudey, probably in a 


journey from the south, in the year 1252. 


He was buried in the chapter-house of 


Vaudey, as stated in Burton’s Monasticon Ebor. p. 210, though it would be supposed, 




















fifteen years before by a similar offset 
from the abbey of St. Mary at York. 
So prevalent was the spirit of mo- 
nachism at that period, and so great 
the liberality of the laity, that the 
monks of Bytham soon found them- 
selves endowed with ample territories, 
and they determined to build upon 
another site, which was relinquished 
to them by one Geoffrey de Brachecurt, 
or Braithwaite,* in the parish of Eden- 
ham. The terms of Geoffrey’s charter 
are remarkable. It was given in the 
chapter-house of the canons of Brunne 
(now Bourne), and in the presence of 
his superior lord, Gilbert de Gant, 
Earl of Lincoln. Geoffrey surren- 
dered his whole residence, with his 

arden, to the abbey, upon this con- 
Sition, that the monks should provide 
himself and his wife in food and 
clothing, both linen and woollen, and 
their two servants in food only. The 
fare for him and his wife was to be 
the same as for two monks, and that 
for their servants as for servants of 
the monastery. This grant was con- 


firmed by Alan de Morton, the nephew 
(or grandson) and heir in expectancy 
of Geoffrey ; but the monks had ano- 
ther charter of the same property 
from Earl Gilbert himself, which is not 


now extant. It appears, however, that 
the removal took place in the time of 
Pope Eugenius, and therefore before 
1153. The Earl appears also to 
have been the donor of various estates 
of greater value, as were others of his 
family, and at the time of the con- 
firmation charter, in 1 Ric. I.(1189-90), 
the abbey was richly endowed. At 
the taxation of 1291 its possessions 
were valued at 231. 14s. 7d.; but sub- 
sequently they appear to have dimi- 
nished rather than increased: for at 
the valuation in the time of Henry 
VIII. the gross revenue was only 
1771. 15s, 73d. from which the reprisals 
deducted 551. 9s. 84d. 

The abbey assumed the Latin de- 
signation of Vallis Dei, which was 
converted by vernacular speech into 
Vaudey. Such names were frequently 
given to monasteries on pein sms 





from that very imperfect work, the new edition of the Monasticon Anglicanum, that he 


was buried in his own chapter-house. 


* In Geoffrey’s charter the name of himself and his residence is written Brachecurt, 
in the confirmation charter of King Richard I. it is Bracthwait. 
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tion, but they only occasionally ad- 
hered to them, as in the present case 
and in that of Godstow in Oxford- 
shire. The monastery of Carthusians 
which was in 1222 founded by Wil- 
liam Earl of Salisbury at Hatherop in 
Gloucestershire, and which he after- 
wards removed to Hinton in Wilt- 
shire, was called by him Locus Dei; 
and to the nunnery which Ela his 
widow founded at Lacock she gave the 
corresponding name of Locus Beate 
Marie. Another instance still more 
closely corresponding to the present 
was one in Normandy, Mons Dei, con- 
verted into Mondaye. But the monks 
more frequently kept to the valleys; 
and they had a Vallis Crucis in Wales, 
a Vallis Salutis in Ireland, and a Vallis 
Regalis in Cheshire. 

At the suppression there were an 
abbat and thirteen monks resident at 
Vaudey. The site was granted in the 
30th of Henry VIII. to Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk. It was in that 
very year that it was visited by Le- 
land, who thus describes its appear- 
ance on coming from Coly Weston. 


‘** From Coly Weston to Grimesthorpe 
about an 8 miles or 9, most by playn 
ground, good of corne and pasture, but 
litle wood, saving toward Vauldey abbay 
and Grimesthorpe self. . . It apperith by 
the ruines of Vauldey abbay, a good myle 
a’ this side Grymesthorpe, that it hath 
bene a greatthyng. There ys yn the wood 
by Vauldey abbay a grete quarrey of a 
coarse marble, wherof much belykelihod 
was occupied in the abbay. There isa 
fayre parke betwixt Vauldey and Grimes- 
thorpe. 

“The place of Grimesthorpe was no 
great thing afore the new building of the 
secunde court. Yet was al the old work 
of stone, and the gate-house was faire and 
strong, and the waulles of eche [side] of 
it embatelid. There is also a great dich 
about the house.* 


What Leland terms “ the old work” 
of Grimsthorpe is still remaining at 
the south-east corner of the present 
mansion. It is a square tower, which 
bears the reputation of being as old 
as the reign of Henry III. The “new 
building” was erected by the Duke of 
Suffolk, who probably employed the 
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materials of Vaudey abbey for the 
purpose} although, as Leland remarks, 
there was a good quarry near at hand, 
from which we find in the Valor Eccl. 
that the monks derived a yearly farm 
of seven marks (4/. 13s. 4d.) 

Fuller appears to have picked up 
an anecdote that the Duke of Suffolk's 
additions to Grimsthorpe were raised 
in great haste,—built extempore, in his 
rag be ready for a visit of the 

ing. That visit probably took place 
in 1532, when Henry VIII. is recorded 
to have been at Stamford. He was 
certainly at Grimsthorpe in 1541, from 
the 5th to the 8th of August.f The 
mansion received its magnificent north 
front from the hands of Sir John Van- 
brugh, in the time of the second Duke 
of Ancaster. 

The ruins of Vaudey abbey were 
included in the great park of sixteen 
miles circumference, and have latterly 
been almost forgotten. Though How- 
lett states,{ in 1800, that the founda- 
tions had then been recently traced 
by the Duke of Ancaster, the research 
was probably very superficial; and 
Neale,§ in 1820, tells us that “It is 
now covered by a small wood; not a 
single wall of any = of the building 
remains, except three or four large 
sculptured stones.” 

The recent excavations made on the 
site of Vaudey abbey have already 
been briefly noticed in our Magazine, 
in the report given in our June num- 
ber, Dp. 647, of the meeting held in that 
month by the Archzological Institute. 
The site was again explored for build- 
ing materials, for the purpose of re- 
ss the neighbouring church of 

winestead. The excavations have 
since proceeded further, and we are 
informed that eight foundations of piers 
or clustered columns have now been 
brought to light. 

The clustered pier represented in 
the engraving, from a drawing by Mr. 
Browning, architect, of Stamford, is 
one of four which appear to have sup- 
ported the central tower. The dia- 
meter of each is eleven feet, and they 
stand twenty-five feet apart. The 
mouldings are remarkable for their 





* Itinerary, tom. i. fol. 26. 
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extraordinary flatness. The other piers 
which have been found are of less di- 
mensions, and belong respectively to 
the chancel, the nave, and the south 
transept The pavement-tiles found at 
the base of the central columns are 
chiefly of a dark green glaze; though 
some appear to have been figured, and 
the pattern of a rose, and of a bunch 
of grapes with leaves, have been either 
seen or imagined in some instances. 
The south transept terminates in a 
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large wall. The Rev. W. E. Chap- 
man, Vicar of Edenham, has discovered 
among the debris the remains of what 
he considers to be a sancte bell. 

When Stamford flourished in the 
character which Peck commemorated 
as the Tertia Academia Anglia, most 
of the neighbouring monasteries had 
halls for their novices in that town ; 
and the name of Vaudey Hall is still 
remembered there, though its situation 
is now unknown. JI-.G.N 


SEAL WITH A MERCHANT’S MARK. 





MANY attempts have been made 
to elucidate the use of Merchant’s 
Marks; but no one has hitherto been 
successful in proving that they were 
anything more than arbitrary symbols, 
which, when once adopted, were uni- 
formly adhered to by the parties who 
employed them, and which answered 
the purpose of tokens of proprietorship, 
peculiar in each case, and understood 
by the owner's porters and servants, 
whose scholarship would have scarcely 
extended to any longer or more com- 
plicated inscriptions. 

There is so much uniformity of cha- 
racter in the usual composition and 
design of these marks, that it seems 
wonderful that sufficient variety was 
 presserae from such slight materials. 

n most instances there is a general 
resemblance to mast-heads or vanes, 
frequently terminating with one or 
more lines drawn at acute angles and 
sometimes wavy or zig-zig, which evi- 
dently typified the aa penons or 
pensels which used to adorn the heads 
of merchant-vessels, and still do so. 
With these lines are combined crosses 
and circles, and other simple variations 
of figure ; which, as in the case of the 
ordinaries of heraldry, appear to have 





provided a sufficient variety of design 
for the purposes of identification, 
though it might require a practised 
eye to discriminate their differences. 
We have observed another element 
which enters, perhaps in the majority 
of cases, into the designs of Merchant 
Marks. This is the initial letters of 
their owner’s names. Such letters are 
often fancifully combined with the 
other lines, and will not at once be 
perceived unless looked for. , 
In the Seal of which an engraving is 
now given, the whole of the owner’s 
name is expressed by the lines of his 
Mark. First, at the foot, is a G; 
towards the top an 0; the black-letter 
m of the period appears above the 
first letter ; and then, the same lines, 
turned sideways, form the medixval 
E. It is probable that the cross- 
bar in the centre of the mark was in- 
tended to represent, in addition, the 
owner’s christian name. It forms a 
T when the mark is viewed upright, 
and such was doubtless its intention, 
as the design would have contained an 
I in its main stem, without this ad- 
ditional line. We thus arrive at the 
whole of his name, Thomas Gome, one 
which still exists under the modern 
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orthographies of Gomm and Gomme. 
The mark is one of those which ter- 
minate in a cross instead of the pensels 
above alluded to. 

In the marginal legend the name is 
written Gomes; this we take to be 
the genitive case, as much as to say 

"s mark. 

In the fourteenth century the term 
gome was in frequent use in the sense 
we now say chap or fellow. Several 
examples will be found in Todd’s 
Johnson, and in Richardson’s Dic- 
tionary. Archdeacon Nares gives an 
instance from the old play of The 
Widow, and remarks, “It has been 
found in Piers Ploughman, though 
not in Chaucer.” It occurs also more 
than once in the contemporary poem 
on the deposition of Richard II. printed 
by the Camden Society. 

As a surname we find it as early as 
the reign of Edward II. when John 
Gome founded a chantry at Tal- 
lagherne in Wales. (Calend. Inq. ad 
Quod Damn. p. 282.) 

Its continued existence as a name 
has been illustrated in modern times 
by the public services of the present 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Maynard Gomm, 
K.C.B. Colonel of the 13th Foot. 

With an additional vowel the name 
is also well known as belonging to a 
flourishing family connected with build- 
ing sipedilations in the vicinity of Lon- 
don. The late Mr. James Gomme was 
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a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; 
and his kinsman, Mr. Stephen Gomme, 
is commemorated by his liberality in 
presenting the ground upon which the 
new church of St. Stephen, near 
Shepherd’s Bush, has been recently 
erected, chiefly at the expense of the 
Lord Bishop of London.* 

The seal was found in or near Mel- 
ford, in Suffolk, and is now in the pos- 
session of Richard Almack, Esq. F.S.A. 

Its material is brass. The work- 
manship is so elegant that we have 
given an engraving of the seal itself, 
as well as its impression. The star 
seen in perspective marks the top of 
the design, as a guide in making an 
impression perfectly upright. 

rom the legend in the circum- 
ference having been misread Comzs 
instead of Gomes, some who have seen 
this seal have imagined that it be- 
longed to an Earl, or to some office 
connected with the county of Essex. 
We need scarcely add that such a con- 
jecture was not very consistent in con- 
nection with a “ merchant’s mark,” at 
least upon a seal; for, though these 
marks might sometimes be used by 
those who also had right to coat- 
armour, they generally occur, as per- 
sonal emblems, in substitution for “ the 
pride of heraldry,” among those classes 
to whom its honours did not epee 

J.G.N. 
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St. Peter’s “‘ supposed ’? Chair —“ Milton’s Works in Verse and Prose ”— Horace Walpole and 
Junius—Suggestion to the Trustees of the Taylor Fund as to the improvement of the English 
language—Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen at Lynn—Coventry Tokens. 


St. Peter’s “ supposep’’ CuHair. 


Mr. Ursan,—On my return from 
Rome, after an absence of some months, 
I find your Magazines for that period 
awaiting me, and in those for June and 
July I have read with interest the paper 
on ‘‘ The Legend of St. Peter’s Chair,” 
and the letter of Mr. James Roche, of 
Cork, in reference thereto. 

Mr. Roche, with his usual accuracy and 
tact, kas taken advantage of some inci- 
denta! ‘1accuracies of Lady Morgan to 
damag her general testimony; but, as 


you justly observe, neither Mr. Roche’s 
suggestions nor corrections can settle the 
point in dispute. A lady may make most 
slip-slop confusion of dates and facts, but 
her doing so does not authenticate the 
‘* Legend of St. Peter’s Chair.’”” Had her 
ladyship been less fond of epigrammatic 
point she might have argued her point, 
and escaped a mortifying exposure ; but 
her blundering leaves the original question 
quite as much at issue as before. 

Whilst at Rome J examined with much 





* See our Magazine for July 1850, p. 82. 
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attention the ponderous and fantastic mass 
of bronze supposed to contain the subject 
matter of controversy between ‘‘ The Lady 
and The Cardinal.’’ I viewed it more than 
once both in front and rear, in order to 
discover if possible where ‘‘ French Curi- 
osity’’ might have formerly let daylight 
in upon the relic, but 1 could not perceive 
any traces of such an operation ; none 
were visible from any point of view to 
which I could attain. 

In reading Cardinal Wiseman’s accurate 
and borrowed description of the Enshrined 
Chair, comparing it with the plate printed 
by you from the design of “ Maria 
Turrigio,”’ and bringing my own fresh 
recollection of the shape and size of the 
great bronze case to bear on both, I own 
a very grave doubt occurs to me whether 
all parties may not be disputing about 
something as unreal as the problem which 
a merry king once proposed to a grave 
society; in fact I raise the question 
whether the exoteric chair really contains 
any esoteric counterpart ? The materials of 
a chair may be inclosed lying as a heap 
of disjointed sticks; there may lie within 
(as in the golden case of St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel at Venice) a heap of fragments, “ pulvis 
et preterea nihil;’’ but that a chair, in 
the shape of a chair, as described by Dr. 
Wiseman, and depicted in your Magazine, 
can be inclosed in the visible shrine of 
bronze, seems to be more than question- 
able, for the following reasons: 

The bronze Cathedra closes the vista of 
the nave of St. Peter’s, and as every one 
knows the gigantic scale of every orna- 
ment and component part of this vast 
edifice, it may be supposed that this chair 
is of proportionate size; it is held up, as 
I venture to think, rather grotesquely 
than grandly, upon the tips of the fingers 
of four colossal doctors of the Greek and 
Latin church, at an elevation of seventy 
feet to the top; it is in the shape of a large 
arm chair, and, as my recollection serves 
me, it is a question more than puzzling in 
what part of it the oriyinal chair of St. 
Peter can be supposed to be contained ?* 

The Cardinal is very accurate, but he 
nowhere asserts that he writes as an eye- 
witness. His account has been traced 
verbatim to a writer in the middle of the 
last century, or one hundred years ago. 
Query, did that writer speak as an eye- 
witness? Or did he too write from tra- 
dition? Thus the question lies open— 
Who has seen that to which so many are 
ready to give testimony ? 
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The Cardinal is very accurate ; he des- 
cribes the chair as consisting of two parts, 
a body and a back ; the body he des- 
cribes as @ cube measuring in Roman 
palms, what we should call three feet four 
inches broad, two feet one inch deep, and 
about three feet high; the dimensions of 
the back he does not give; but as he 
describes, and the drawing shews, that the 
back consisted of “a series of pilasters 
supporting arches, with a triangular pede- 
ment,’’ it seems impossible to suppose 
that the back can have been less than two 
feet high, probably more; here then upon 
the lowest supposition we have a body not 
less than five feet high, by three deep, in 
the form of a chair, supposed to be in- 
closed in another chair of totally different 
size and proportions ; and it is curious to 
speculate in what part of the gigantic 
case are we to suppose it inclosed; is it 
in the back ? is it in the seat? is it in one 
of the legs? for assuredly it cannot fit in 
its case leg for leg, seat for seat, back for 
back. The solution for all these difficulties 
would be, as you observe it is shortly and 
sensibly put by Lady Morgan, to “ pro- 
duce the chair.’’ If this be not done, 
and if there be no otherwise satisfactory 
answer to these queries, this other qués- 
tion inevitably urges itself—Is there any 
chair inclosed at all ? or is not the bronze 
case a deception somewhat similar to that 
which Mr. Carlyle pointedly describes of 
a stuffed set of legs provided for an infirm 
pope which enabled him to appear in the 
balcony of St. Peter's, as if standing up to 
bless the multitude, while, in fact, he was 
seated at his ease behind ‘‘ the sham.”’ 

Apropos of “ shams,’’ and to turn aside 
from the ‘‘ sella gestatoria’’ for the pre- 
sent, it appears both remarkable and sig- 
nificant that the great altar of St. Peter’s 
should be as it were sentineled by four 
memorials of saints and miracles, of which 
candid Roman Catholics themselves admit 
three to be doubtful, while to a Protestant 
investigator there seems so little doubt 
in the case, that he may consider the chief 
altar of a ‘“‘ strong delusion ” could not be 
more appropriately garnished than by such 
imaginary saints and such mock miracles. 
Mr. Eustace, a Roman Catholic, whose can- 
dour in some parts of his book renders it 
almost worthy of a place in the ‘ Index 
Prohibitorum Librorum,’’ openly cen- 
sures the judgment which has appro- 
priated three of the principal niches of the 
nave of St. Peter’s to saints whose repute 
was merely local at best, and whose very 





* A view of the chair, as described by our correspondent, may be seen in Bonanni’s 
Numismata summorum pontificum templi Vaticani fabricam indivantia, fol. Roma, 


1715, p. 111.—Eb. 
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ewistence may, as he candidly owns, Je 
questioned by many. 

The post of honour at the right hand of 
the great altar is occupied by Saint Ve- 
ronica— a saint whose identity is absorbed 
in the vulgar error of a former age, which 
embodied and personified a veron ikon 
(a true likeness) of Christ into a woman, 
supposed to have wiped his face as he went 
towards Calvary, and in doing so to have 
brought away his likeness miraculously 
impressed upon her handkerchief, which 
handkerchief is supposed to be preserved 
in the reliquial treasury overhead, and on 
high days is exhibited to the prostrated 
multitude below, as one of the ‘“ great 
relics of St. Peter’s,’’ In the distance and 
darkness no one can possibly distinguish 
whether the object held out to their adora- 
tion be a handkerchief or a hat. 

St. Helena balances St. Veronica on the 
opposite side, being, as Eustace remarks, “a 
princess of great virtue and eminent piety ;” 
but her statue, he thinks, might be more 
fitly placed in the vestibule, beside her son 
Constantine. St. Helena however flanks 
the high altar of St. Peter’s. Her celebrity 
mainly rests upon the invention! (what a 
happy word) of that material cross of which 
it is said that more pieces are scattered 
through the world than would suffice to 
build a first-rate man-of-war. 

A third corner of the noble nave is ap- 
propriated to St. Longinus, ‘* whose very 
name,”’ says candid Eustace, ‘‘ exists but 
in legendary tale.’’ St. Longinus is sup- 
posed to be the soldier who pierced the 
Saviour’s side while on the cross ; the very 
point of the spear with which he did the 
deed is supposed to be preserved in the 
reliquarium overhead ; and Longinus, sup- 
posed to be converted by the results of 
the crucifixion, takes rank as the third 
sentinel of the high altar of St. Peter's. 

The fourth niche is allocated to a colos- 
sal statue of St. Andrew, and in the gal- 
lery overhead is supposed to rest the actual 
head of the apostle. Some time since this 
relic was stolen, whether by a religious 
thief who valued the head itself, or by 
one who sought: the casket and its jewels, 
must be doubtful; but in a little time the 
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head was recovered ; the robber in a fit of 
remorse, probably after having fileched the 
jewels, deposited the venerable relic in a 
garden near Rome, giving intimation to 
its sleepy custodes where it might be 
found. It would be impossible to doubt 
the implicit faith of at least one individual 
in thegenuineness of this relic. Thedistress 
of Pio Nono during its loss was extreme, 
and his joy onits recovery proportionate : 
it was restored to its place with every 
solemnity and honour he could give to 
the ceremony—which ended with public 
rejoicings as for the recovery of a palla- 
dium. Indeed no one can behold the de- 
meanour of the present Pope in public 
ceremonies without being convinced of his 
personal devotion to what he supposes to 
be the truth. Whatever opinion may be 
formed of the head or judgment of Pio 
Nono, it is impossible to doubt the earn- 
estness of his piety, presenting, I must 
say, a marked contrast to the indifferent 
formality of others officially engaged in 
these performances. 

These with a host of minor relics are 
the selected ornaments of the high altar 
of St. Peter’s; and, with the questionable 
chair which closes the perspective, it 
must be owned that the garnishing is not 
inappropriate to that which it embellishes. 

And now one word more as to the sup- 
posed chair. The nave of this great temple 
seems the very fairy-land of supposition ; 
let us carry supposition a little further. 
Suppose the demand to “ produce the 
chair’’ complied with, the bronze chair 
opened, and an actual chair found therein, 
what will it prove? If Lady Morgan’s 
Cufic inscription is found, it settles the 
question at once. If Cardinal Wiseman’s 
arcades and pillared arches appear orna- 
menting a supposed relic of an age when 
these ornaments were not yet invented, 
the discovery will be equally decisive. 
‘*Therefore,’’ whether we find the Lady’s 
inscription or the Cardinal’s description 
to be correct, the chair is left literally 
without “ aleg to stand upon,” as a genuine 
remain of St. Peter. 

Iam, &c. A.B. R. 


Miiton’s WoRKS IN VERSE AND PROSE. 


Mr. Ursan,-—In Mr. Pickering’s very 
handsome edition of Milton’s works in 
prose and verse, the editor has very pro- 
perly adhered to the author’s very peculiar 
system of spelling. He has made the 
edition much more valuable by doing .so 
But can any of your correspondents assure 
the less skilful reader that these variations 
in spelling are accurately copied from the 
original edition. The numerous mis- 


prints in the life of Milton make the 
7 


reader doubtful how far he can trust the 
correctness of the text in the body of the 
work. Ihave not kept a list of the errata, 
but two that I notice in turning over the 
volume will serve as asample. In p. xlv. 
note, for Bowles’s life of Bishop Ken, read 
Bowle! In p. Ixxviii. the following 
quotation from the letters of Charles Lamb 
is thus printed: ‘‘ The Just Defence is 
the greatest work among them, because it 
is uniformly great, and such as is befitting 
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the very thought of a great nature, speaks 
for itself’? instead of ‘‘ The First De- 
fence’’ and ‘‘ the very mouth of a great 
nation speaking.”’ 

Again in the next sentence, “ but the 
Second Defence, which is but a sacrifice of 
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splendid passages ’’ instead of ‘‘ sueces- 
sion.”’ 

Surely such printing in a work of such 
pretension is calculated to make the un- 
fortunate purchaser groan. 

Yours, &c. D.S. 


Horace WALPOLE AND JUNIUS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Do the following ex- 
pressions make it at all probable that 
Horace Walpole was Junius ? 

They refer to the treatment of General 
Conway, who had been deprived of his 
employment on account of voting against 
the leyality of general warrants. 

“TI have passed a night, for which 
George Grenville * and the Duke of Bed- 
ford shall pass many an uneasy one! ”” 

‘* My anger shall be a little more manly, 
and the plan of my revenge a little deeper 
laid, than in peevish bons-mots. You 
shall judge of my indignation by its dura- 
tion.” 

‘* Have I separated myself from you? 
&c. &c. If they have dared to hint this, 
the pen that is now writing to you will 
bitterly undeceive them.” 


“ I wish to command myself—but that 
struggle shall be added to their bill.” —To 
General Conway, April 21, 1764. 

‘* Tho’ not writing ¢o you, I have been 
employed about you, as I have ever since 
the 2lst of April—a day your enemies 
shall have some cause to remember.”’— 
To General Conway, June 5, 1764. 

‘« T trust you will mind them (ministers) 
no more than I do, excepting the flattery, 
wh J shall not forget, I promise them.”’ 
—To General Conway, Sept. 1. 1764. 

If these extracts do not prove Horace 
Walpole to be Junius, surely they must 
connect him with that mysterious per- 
sonage. If not, what can he allude 
to ?— 

CLERICUS. 


SUGGESTION TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE TAYLOR FUND AS TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Ursan,—To those who have 
studied the internal powers and capabili- 
ties of the English language, it has often 
been a matter of regret that in the com- 
position of words to express new ideas in 
arts, sciences, &c. recourse should have 
been so often had to the uncongenial lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, instead of to 
our own mother-tongue, which possesses 
botha treasury of home-wordsanda pliancy 
admirably adapted to meet all our wants. 
That it is altogether too late to remedy 
such a state of things cannot be allowed. 
Permit me to propose therefore the for- 
mation of a New Society for the Improve- 
ment of the English Language in respect 
of the defects and evils now indicated. 
It is not right that because all cannot be 
done, that therefore we should stand still 
with folded arms and do nothing. German 
writers have not been blind to our careless- 
ness and supineness ; and it is chiefly in 
consequence of reading what one of them 
has very recently written on the subject that 
I now address you. Query, would it not 
be a legitimate exercise of the powers de- 
legated by the will of the founder of the 


Hospitat or St. Mary 
Mr. Ursan,—The hospital to which 
the following letter alludes was that of St. 
Mary Magdalen-on-the-Causeway between 
Gaywood and Lynn, founded by Peter the 


Taylor Institution at Oxford—to en- 
deavour to improve the English language 
in the way above stated? 

The following extract from the will of 
Sir Robert Taylor is printed in the regu- 
lations for that Institution, agreed upon 
in convocation, April 10, 1845, and 
March 4, 1847. 

es to the Chancellor and Scholars 
of the University of Oxford and their suc- 
cessors for the purpose of applying the 
interest and produce thereof in purchase 
of freehold land within, or if possible to 
be made within, the jurisdiction of the 
said University, and for the erecting a 
proper edifice thereon, and for establishing 
a foundation for the teaching and improv- 
ing the European languages in such man- 
ner as should from time to time be ap- 
proved by the said Chancellor and Scholars 
in Convocation assembled.” 

I beg to recommend the consideration 
of this subject to the heads of that illus- 
trious University, now so seasonably en- 
gaged in improving and expanding its 
course of instruction. 

Yours &c. 





PHILOLOGUS. 


MAGDALEN AT Lynn. 


Chaplain in the time of King Stephen, 
A.D. 1145. It consisted of a prior and 
twelve brethren and sisters, of whom ten 
(the prior being one) were sound, and 
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three unsound, or leprous. Peter the 
Chaplain, their founder, died in 1174. 

It was in consequence of the inquiry 
instituted in this letter that the mayor and 
burgesses of Lynn purchased the king’s 
letters patents granting the site of the 
hospital, and the lands and tenements 
thereto belonging, for the maintenance of 

t people. 
wg is inhis Notitia Monastica, speaks 
of it as re-founded by King James the 


First. 
Yours, &c. H. E. 


[MS. Cotton. Vesp. F. xii. fol. 161.] 


My verie good lorde, I have looked into 
the state of the hospitall, or poore house 
of Gaywood neere Lynne, and doe fynde it 
broken and spoyled, and full of confusion; 
neverthelesse some lyttle thinge is lefte, 
and somewhat I suppose may be re- 
covered that is nowe w*houlden from yt. 
It seemes to me that the foundac’on is 
verie auncient (for I can fynde neyther 
foundac’on nor founder), and did consist 
of a prior or master, and certen poore 
bretheren and sisters, w°" in former tymes 
they saie weare aboute a dozen in nomber. 
And it may well be, for I suppose that the 
land y‘ aunciently belonged vnto them 
was some threscore poundes by yeare or 
better, to be improved at this daye. But 
this hospitall while it stoode was soe ill 
husbanded by the M™ that they have 
made awaye the principall thinges, some in 
Henry theyghtes tyme some since, for 
fower skore or a hundred yeares at very 
smale rentes: one thinge nowe in the 
handes of one M* Thursbie worthe twentie 
poundes a yeare, at the rent of twentie 
shillinges : one other made awaye to one of 
the Stranges, nowe comed to the hands of 
S* Phillipp Woodhouse at the rent of 
twentie three shillinges a yeare, that by 
likelichoode is worthe thirtie poundes a 
yeare; and yet these smale rents them- 
selves are deteyned and not paide, and 
the lands have runne soe longe myngled 
w*> other lands of these great owners that 
there is lyttle hope w‘*out greate difficultie 
to finde them out. Besides this spoyle 
com’ytted by themselves, there are alsoe 
some coppie houldes of twoe manno"’, one 
late Justice Gawdies the other M' Thurs- 
bies, w°® the lordes have taken awaye 
vppon p’tence that the hospitall was sup- 
p’ssed. Likewise certen consealers fell 
vppon them for theire whole state, as 
namelie one Baldwyn, whoe claymed vnder 
S* George Howard, against whome they 
p*vayled, and proved the lande not to be 
concealed. After him one Adams gott a 


newe graunte, vppon tytle of conceal- 
ment, w‘" the towne of Lynne bought of 
him and tooke state thereof from him in 
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theire owne names, and therefore I shoulde 
muche have suspected theire purpose, but 
that they have cleared themselves by good 
effectes, and yealde themselves to what I 
shall advise for the establishment of the 
house, and recoverie and restoreinge of 
the possessions. They saye that because 
they sawe the M* and the bretheren and 
sisters to make awaye theire possessions 
for soe longe termes, and for noethinge, 
they thought it good to buye in this estate 
to disable the Mr. to make suche spoyle, 
and to inhable themselves to maynteyne 
as manie poore as the lyveinge woulde 
beare, or rather more, and therefore 
the towne of Lynne doe at this daye 
stocke thirteene or fourteene acres of 
good pasture (p’cell of the landes of the 
hospitall) wt" cowes, at the chardge of the 
towne of Lynne, whereof they give the 
whole p’ffett to the poore. There is alsoe 
twentie acres more w“ the towne of Lynne 
have lett out, to the reasonable value, and 
imploye the rent, w® some addic’on of 
theire owne, to the vse of the poore, soe 
that there are nowe maynteyned some sixe 
p’sons in the hospital. 

Uppon considerac’on of all this case I 
am of opynion y* this hospitall is and 
ought to be in beinge, and ought not to 
come to the crowne, ffor it was a meere 
laye hospitall erected for the sustentac’on 
of poore persons w‘out anie mixture of 
sup’stition. 

Nextlie, I can not finde by anie instru- 
ment or writeing whoe founded it nor 
whoe ought to place the M* and poore 
there. Onelie it seemes that the towne 
of Lynne have placed them as longe as 
men may remember. And accordinglye 
they clayme to be patrons of it, and have 
vppon the avoydaunce of the mastershipp 
placed others, and sent them to the house, 
and installed them. Neither doe I fynde 
that anie other have done soe besides 
themselves. 

Touchinge theire landes w*" are some of 
them wrongefullie wthoulden, some of 
them houlden by longe leases to the 
vndoeing of the house, as I have said, 
there must be some course taken by lawe 
to recover what may be, and to sett out 
and distinguishe the rest that is houlden 
by lease, that at the least when the termes 
expyre it may be knowen what belonges 
vnto them. 

And that tytle and p’tended convey- 
aunce of the towne of Lynne must be 
taken in, w“* they are content to yeald for 
the benefett of the house. And if they 
will alsoe be intreated to beare the chardge 
of the suite to reduce and settle the pos- 
sessions of the house, w“ p’happs I shall 
bringe them to, they shall well deserve to 
have the patronage confirmed ynto them, 
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to w* they shewe alreddie the best tytle, 
for they have possession, and though they 
shall make noe proffitt of it, yet the name 
and rule of the hospitall (for w°" they are 
seated aptlie, for they are neighbors to it) 
will invite them to the chardge. 

And lastlie, I woulde humblie move yo™ 
lordshipp that yow woulde be pleased to 
be a sutor to his Ma" to give his gratious 
ayde in suche course as shalbe founde 
most for theire good, for the better es- 
tablishment bothe of theire coporac’on 
and possessions. And then I will sende 
to the men of Lynne, and give direccion 
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in all thinges as I shall fynde to be fyttest 
for theire case, and best for the state of 
the poore there, w*' I knowe to be the 
ende of the lordes care and desiers in this 
charitable worke. Thus recom’ending the 
good of this poore hospitall to yo honora- 
ble p’tecc’on, I rest 
Yor Lordshipps most bounden, 
Henry ADAIRE, 
9° April, 1609. 
To the Right honotable my verie 
good Lorde the Lord Privie 
Seale. 


CovEntRY TOKENS. 





Mr. Ursan,—Will the following ac- 
count of tokens formerly issued by the 
Corporation of Coventry and various pri- 
vate inhabitants of that city be acceptable 
to your readers ? 

This private coinage of tokens arose out 
of the inconvenience sustained by shop- 
keepers and the public in consequence of 
the scarcity of small change. The metals 
used were tin, copper, and brass, and 
of course every person who issued this 
kind of coin was obliged to take it again 
when offered to him. Where many sorts 
were current tradesmen kept sorting- 
boxes, into which they put the tokens of 
different persons, and at a suitable oppor- 
tunity sent them to be exchanged. It has 
been stated that a penny-worth of copper 
or brass could be converted into nearly 
fifty tokens. The Corporation prohibited 
the issue of all tokens but those bear- 
ing the city’s stamp, by the following 
order of council, dated 1669: ‘* That the 
tokens which have lately been issued 
in this city be called in, under a penalty 
of 57. as many persons are obliged to 
give 13d. of these tokens for 12d. in 
silver; and that none be suffered to re- 
main out except those which have the 
city’s stamp, and whatever profit there 
may be the Sword-bearer to take it. After 
the 16th of April the above tokens to be 
called in.”” In 1672 private tokens were 
superseded by halfpennies and farthings 
issued by authority. of Charles II. and 
directed to be current in all payments 
under the value of 6d. The late Mr. 
Sharp had a private plate engraved of 
most of these tokens. They are still oc- 
casionally to be met with in Coventry, 





and a considerable number of them are 
in my possession. 

1, Obverse. ‘‘ John Smith, in’’—in the 
centre, ashield, containing 3 cinquefoils in 
chevron between 3 limbecks; probably a 
variation of the Pewterers’ arms. Reverse. 
“‘ Coventry, 1651,’’ —centre, ‘* I. L. S.”’ 
—The letter L. was probably the initial of 
his wife’s Christian name. 

2. Obv. ‘‘ Nathaniell Alsopp,’’—centre, 
a Lacy knot. Rev. “ of Coventry, 1656,” 
—centre, ‘‘N. A.’’—He was a Captain 
in the City Militia in 1659. 

3. Obv. “ Edward Lapworth,”—centre, 
a bird. Rev. ‘‘in Coventry, 1659,’’— 
centre, ‘‘ E. L.’”’— He was a clothier, and 
Churchwarden of St. Michael’s, 1666; 
Mayor, 1676. Removed as Alderman by 
Charles II. in 1684, but restored by James 
II. in 1688. 

4. Obv. ‘“‘Iohn Lax, at the’’—centre, 
a star. Rev. ‘‘in Coventry, 1659,’’— 
centre, ‘‘ I. M. L.’’ 

5. Obv. ‘‘ Edward Crusse,’’—centre, a 
pack-horse. Rev. ‘‘ of Coventry, 1663,’ 
—centre, ‘‘ E. M. C.”’ 

6. Obv. “Iohn Woolrich, 1663,’’ — 
centre, a double heraldic rose. Rev. ‘“* Mer- 
cer, in Coventry,’’—centre, a teazel, and 
““T, W.”’ beneath. — He was Sheriff in 
1655, and Mayor 1660. 

7. Obv. ‘‘ Mercer and Grocer,’’ — 
centre, ‘‘C.F.’? Rev. ‘in Coventrey,” 
—centre, ‘‘ 1665.’’ 

8. Obv. ‘‘ William Rowney, senior,’’ 
—centre, an elephant and castle. Rey. 
“in Coventry, 1665,’’—centre, ‘‘his half- 
peny.”’ 

9. Obv. ‘‘ William Rowney, in’? — 
centre, an elephant and castle. Rev. 
‘Coventry, Mercer,’’—centre, the Virgin 
Mary, crowned: the Mercers’ arms—(a 
farthing). 

10. Obv. ‘‘ Samvell Allsopp,’’—centre, 
a shield of arms, 3 wolves’ heads erased, 
branch in mouth. Rev. ‘in Coventrey, 
1666,’’—centre, ‘‘ S. A.” 

11. Obv. ‘‘ Robert Bedford, 1666,’’-— 
centre, a shield of arms, between 3 leo- 
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pards’ faces, 3 roses on a chevron. Rev. 
‘in Coventrey,’’—centre, ‘‘ R. B.”’ di- 
vided by 3 cinquefoils with stems inter- 
laced.—He was a clothier, and Sheriff in 
1643 ; Mayor, 1650. 

12. Obv. ‘‘ Robert Bedford, in’? — 
centre, an anchor, between the initials 
“R.B.” Rev. “City of Coventry,”’— 
centre, “‘R. A. B.’’ 

13. Obv. ‘‘ William Snell, Mercer ’’— 
centre, ‘‘W.A.S.”’ Rey. “in Coventrey, 
1665,’’— centre, the Virgin Mary.—He 
was Churchwarden of St. Michael's in 
1666; Sheriff, 1675; Mayor, 1688. Re- 
moved as Alderman by Charles II. 1685, 
and restored by James II. 1688. Arms: 
a chevron between 3 snails. 

14. Obv. ‘In Coventry, 1666,’’ — 
centre, “S.W.” Rev. ‘* Woollsted, 
Weaver,’’—centre, a shuttle. 

15. Obv. ‘In Coventry, 1667,’? — 
centre, ‘*E.O.’’ Rev. “ Feltmaker,’’— 
centre, a hat and plume.—Edward Owen 
was Churchwarden of St. Michael’s, 1678; 
Mayor, 1680. Removed from situation 
of Alderman, 1685. 

16. Obv. “John Brookes, of Coventry,” 
—centre, “his halfpeny.’? Rev. ‘ Sta- 
tioner, 1668,’’—centre, a Bible.— He left 
a rent-charge on a house to purchase Bibles 
to be given annually to poor children. 

17. Obv. ‘* John Crichlowe, Drap*’’ 
—centre, “of Coventry, 1668." Rev. 
The same.— He was Sheriff, 1652 ; Mayor, 
1658 ; Captain in the City Militia, 1658. 

18. Obv. ‘* John Mvrdock, Baker, 
1668.” Rev. “in Coventry, his half- 
penny.”’ 

19. Obv. ‘‘Samvell Tissall, at’? — 
centre, a thistle. Rev. ‘‘in Coventry, 
1668,’’—centre, ‘‘ his halfpeny.’? — He 
was Churchwarden of Trinity Church in 
1677. 

20. Obv. ‘‘ William Avsten,”—centre, 
3 tuns.—Probably part of the Vintners’ 
or Brewers’ arms. Rev. “in Coventrey,”’ 
—centre, ‘‘ W. A. A.’’ 

21. Obv. ‘ Nathanill Barnard,’’ —- 
centre, a globe. Rev. ‘‘in Coventrey, 
Mercer,”—centre, “N.B.’? — He was 
Sheriff in 1641. He was ordered to be 
taken into custody, in 1649, for refusing 
to be a Member of the Council House. 

22. Obv. ‘* John Carpenter, of’? — 
centre, a crescent and seven stars. Rev. 
** Coventry, his halfpeny,’’ — centre, 
‘* T, E. C.”’—He was a Churchwarden of 
St. Michael’s, 1666. 

23. Obv. ‘*Michaell Earle, of’? — 
centre, the Virgin Mary—a shield of the 
Mercers’ arms. Rev. “ Mercer, Coven- 
try,’”’"— centre, “M. M. E.’?—He was 
Mayor in 1677 : in his year the procession 
of Lady Godiva was first established. 

24. Obv. ‘In Coventry, Mercer,’’— 
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centre, ‘* F.C.” Rev. “at the Svgar 
Lofe,””—centre, a sugar-loaf. 

25. Obv. “Edward Fayerbrother,’’— 
centre, a golden fleece. Rev. “ Clothier, 
in Coventry,’’—centre, ‘‘ E. S. F.’— He 
was Churchwarden of St. Michael’s, 1656. 

26. Obv. ‘‘ Abraham Lucas,’’—centre, 
Grocers’ arms, viz. a chevron between 6 
cloves in chief and 3 in base. Rev. “in 
Coventry, Grocer,’’—centre, “ A. E. L.”’ 

27. Obv. “ Samuell Peisley, at the’’— 
centre, the sun. Rev. ‘‘ Sonn, in Coven- 
trey,” —centre, a tun. 

28. Obv. ‘* Apothecarie,’’ — centre, 
‘©T. P.”’ Rev. ‘‘in Coventry,’’—centre, 
Apothecary’s arms: Apollo in his glory 
holding a bow and arrow, bestriding the 
serpent Python. 

29. Obv. “William Gilbert,’’—centre, 
a wrinkled boot between two staves. Rev. 
‘¢ Mercer, in Coventry,’’-—centre, “ W.G.” 

30. Obv. ‘ Bermingham, Hinkly,’’— 
centre, ‘*E.A.C.’? Rev. ‘Coventry, 
Warwick,’’—centre, ‘‘ his halfpeny.”’ 

31. Obv. “ In Coventry, Sovtham,’’— 
centre, ‘‘ H. E. W.’”’ Rev. ‘* Rvgby, Lvt- 
terworth,’’—centre, “ Dyer, 1666.” 


CorPORATION TOKENS. 


1. Obv. ‘A Coventry Halfe Penny, 
1669.” Rev. The city arms, viz. the 
elephant and castle, with the cat o’ moun- 
tain for crest, in a shield; with ‘*C. C.’’ 
on each side, 

2. Obv. ‘‘ The Citty of Coventry,’”’— 
centre, the city arms. Rev. ‘“ theyre 
Halfe Penny,’’ — centre, crest, the cat 
o’ mountain.—See the engraving. 

3. Obv. ‘*A Coventry Farthing,” — 
centre, above the initials ‘‘C.C.”’ a cat 
o’ mountain, and beneath ‘*1669.’’ Rev. 
“‘the Armes of Coventry,”—centre, the 
elephant and castle. 

T have also the eight following tokens, 
several rather illegible, issued by persons 
in Warwickshire, but as there must be 
beyond doubt many more, perhaps a cor- 
respondent might be induced to complete 
the list. 

1. Obv. ‘‘ Thomas Stratford,’’—centre, 
a bell. Rev. ‘‘in Warwick, 1656,’’— 
centre, ‘* T. E. S.’’ 

2. Obv. “ Margery Hanslapp,”—-centre, 
the Virgin crowned. Rev. “ of Southam, 
1658,’’—centre, “ M. H.’’ 

3. Obv. ‘*Thomas Rimill,’’ — centre, 
‘*his halfepenny.’’ Rev. ‘‘ of Brayles,’’— 
centre ‘‘ T. M. R. 1666.”’ 

4. Obv. ‘ Will. Cockbill, his halfpenny, 
1668.”’ Rev. ‘of Barford, neare War- 
wick.’’ 

5. Obv. ‘‘ Sam. Wheeler, in Warwick,’’ 
—centre, a man. Rev. ‘‘his halfpenny, 


1688,’’—centre, ‘‘S. E. W.” 
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6. Obv. “Samuel Bacon, Ironmonger,” 
—centre, arms, chevron between 3 steel 
gads and 3 pair of shackles. Rev. “in 
Kenton, in Warwickshire,’’—centre, “ his 
halfepenny.”’ . 

7. Obv. “ William Chebsey,’’—centre, a 
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sugar-loaf. Rev. “ in Rvgbey,’”’—centre, 
die, eg 
8. Obv. “ Abraham Harper,’’—centre, 
the Virgin Mary. Rev. “ Mercer, in 
Rvgby,’’—centre, ‘‘ A. H.’’ 
Yours, &c. W. READER. 


LETTER OF THANKS FROM CHARLES II. TO THE CORPORATION OF IPSWICH, FOR 
THEIR KIND RECEPTION OF THE FRENCH REFUGEES UPON THE REVOCATION 


OF THE Epict oF NANTES. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following copy of a 
letter of Charles II. is derived from an 
old book of extracts from the records of 
the corporation of Ipswich. As a graceful 
act of royal authority, relating to an im- 
portant fact, not only in our local history 
but in that also of a great branch of our 
national manufacture, you will perhaps 
think it worthy of a place in your pages. 

Yours, &c. 
IBEN. 

‘*CHARLES Rex.—Trusty and well- 
beloved, we greet you well. Your free 
and charitable reception of the poor 
French linen-weavers is so well pleasing 
unto us, that we cannot but return you 
our thanks for the same in a very special 
manner, and do further assure you that as 


we hope that manufacture may prove to 
be a great and public advantage to that 
your town and the whole nation when 
once established, so we will upon all occa- 
sions readily give such encouragement as 
shall be thought fit and requisite for so 
good a work, no less tending to the benefit 
of our own native subjects than to the 
relief and support of those distressed 
foreigners who for conscience’ sake have 
taken their refuge in this our kingdom ; 
so, not doubting but you will persist as 
you have begun, we bid you farewell. 
Given at our court at Whitehall the 18th 
day of November, 1681, in the thirty- 
third year of our reign. By his Majestie’s 
command, L, JenKyns.”’ 
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Memorial to the Master of the Rolls upon the subject of the Records, List of Signatures— 
Suggestion from an Old Correspondent—Duke of Monmouth’s Note Book—Caxton’s 
Memorial—Suggestion in reference to it—Sales of Pictures—Curious subject of Antiquarian 
Inquiry lately prosecuted in Denmark—Sale of MSS. of Mons. Donnadieu—French gratis 
visits to London—Recent non-historical Publications. 


THe Memoria to the Master of the 
Rolls on THE SUBJECT OF the fees payable 
at THE Recorp OrFices was transmit- 
ted to Sir John Romilly early in the past 
month. No answer has yet been received. 
It was signed by the following persons :— 

Mahon. 

Strangford. 

S. Oxon. 
Braybrooke. 
Londesborough. 
Talbot de Malahide. 
R. C. Neville. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Robert Hafry Inglis. 
Fortunatus Dwarris. 
Henry Ellis. 
Frederick Madden. 


Lucy Aikin. 
William Harrison Ainsworth. 
John Yonge Akerman. 

John Ayre. 

Charles Bailey. 

J. Brodripp Bergne. 





Samuel Birch. 
W. H. Blaauw. 
Charles Boutell. 
John Britton. 
John Bruce. 
Thomas Carlyle. 
F. A. Carrington. 
John Payne Collier. 
Charles Purton Cooper. 
Bolton Corney. 

Thomas Corser. 

George Lillie Craik. 
Thomas Crofton Croker. 
James Crossley. 

Peter Cunningham. 

F. H. Davis. 

Charles Dickens. 

Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
Hepworth Dixon. 

John Doran. 

John Forster. 

Edward Foss. 

Augustus W. Franks. 
Mary Anne Everett Green. 
J. Hamilton Gray. 
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Henry Hallam. 

James Orchard Halliwell. 
Philip Hardwick. 
Edward Hawkins. 

T. K. Hervey. 

James Heywood. 

John Holmes. 

G. A. Hoskins. 
Douglas Jerrold. 
Charles Kuight. 

John Lee. 

Peter Levesque. 

Samuel Roffey Maitland. 
Henry Hart Milman. 
Octavius A. S. Morgan. 
John Bowyer Nichols. 
John Gough Nichols. 
Edward Oldfield. 

John Henry Parker. 

R. Parkinson. 

Thomas Joseph Pettigrew. 
James K. Planché. 
James Prior. 

F. R. Raines. 

Edward F, Rimbault. 
George Poulett Scrope. 
Henry Shaw. 

Evelyn Philip Shirley. 
Edward Smirke. 
Charles Roach Smith. 
William Henry Smyth. 
James Spedding. 

Agnes Strickland. 

S. R. Solly. 

William John Thoms. 
Charles Tucker. 
William S. W. Vaux. 
Albert Way. 

Alfred White. 

Thomas Wright. 

An Otp CorresPonpDENT writing to 
us upon this subject suggests, that ‘‘ if any 
difficulty exists in reference to the small 
accommodation for readers in some of the 
existing Record Offices, it would be a 
great boon to literature if inquirers, until 
the new Record Office be completed, 
were permitted to have gratuitous in- 
spection of the Inguisitiones post Mortem. 
Such a partial permission would evidence 
the good will of the authorities, and would 
enable them, by its results, to judge of the 
number of persons who would be likely to 
take advantage of gratuitous access.” The 
suggestion is a very good one. There is 
probably not room for many readers in 
the present offices, although there would 
be no difficulty in accommodating any 
number of persons who went with money 
in their hands ; but there is a great fallacy 
in the notion (if it exists) that free per- 
mission would occasion a large number of 
persons to flock immediately to the Re- 
cord Offices. How many persons can 
read records, understand them, apply 


them? How many know even of what 
kind of documents the great mass of the 
records consists? There is nothing in 
this or any other difficulty that we have 
heard alleged which a little good will and 
proper management in the keepers, would 
not easily overcome. Until the comple- 
tion of the New Record Office any pos- 
sible difficulty might be obviated by addi- 
tional control over the granting of permis- 
sions, or, as our OLp CoRRESPONDENT 
suggests, by limiting the present gratuitous 
access to such classes of records as are 
likely to be the most generally useful. 
We wait for the reply of the Master of the 
Rolls, in patient confidence that the ap- 
plication will receive from him the atten- 
tion which we are sure it deserves. Little 
sophistical difficulties, generated (if they 
exist) in unwilling minds, will never weigh 
with him. 

We learn from a letter of Sir Frederick 
Madden lately published in Notes and 
Queries, that ONE OF THE MANUSCRIPT 
NOTE BOOKS found on the person OF THE 
DvuxKe or Monmouth, the same which 
was described about twelve months ago in 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, has been 
purchased for the British Museum from 
Dr. Anster. Sir Frederick gives a table 
of contents of the MS.; from which it 
would seem, that, apart from its curiosity 
as an historical relic, it is of little worth. 
The book is authenticated by a memoran- 
dum in the hand-writing of James II. and 
was deposited by him with other MSS. in 
the English College in Paris. How it got 
from thence does not exactly appear. In 
1827 it was purchased (as is said) by an 
Irish student at a book-stall in Paris. He 
gave it to a priest in the county of Kerry, 
on whose death it came into the possession 
of Dr. Anster. Two or three poems, some 
recipes, rules in astrology, charms, prayers, 
notes of distances, routes, and memoranda 
as to the value of money—-such are its 
principal contents. This volume must 
not be confounded with the far more im- 
portant book mentioned by Dr. Welwood, 
from which he printed various memoranda 
in his Memoirs, and respecting which he 
said, ‘‘ A great many dark passages there 
are in it, and some clear enough, that 
shall be eternally buried for me. And 
perhaps it had been for king James’s ho- 
nour to have committed them to the flames, 
as Julius Cesar is said to have done upon 
the like occasion.”’ * 


* An inquiry is pending in Notes and 
Queries respecting the various editions of 
Dr. Welwood’s Memoirs. We possess 
the edition alluded to in a letter from Mr. 
Ross as having been printed by ‘‘ one 
Baker ’’ some time before 1718. It pur- 
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The Subscribers to the intended Cax- 
ToN MemoniA., having abandoned the 
proposal made by the Dean of St. Paul’s 
for a combination of fountain and light, it 
is now designed to apply the money raised 
to the erection of an iron statue, provided 
the amount can be raised to a sum suffi- 
cient for that purpose. Mr. Bolton Cor- 
ney has written to. Notes and Queries, 
objecting to the proposed statue on the 
ground that we do not possess any like- 
ness of the celebrated printer, those which 
pass for such being, first, a portrait of Bur- 
chiello, a Florentine barber, and, secondly, 
a likeness of a priest. To erect a statue, 
founded upon either of these pretended 
resemblances, would be, as Mr. Corney 
justly thinks, to perpetuate a fiction. Mr. 
Corney further suggests, as a preferable 
memorial, the publication of an edition of 
Caxton’s works ; the proems, notes, colo- 
phons, &c. to the books printed and edited 
by him. Mr. Beriah Botfield objects to 
this suggestion on the score of expense, 
and suggests the adoption of Mr. Ma- 
clise’s likeness of Caxton in his ‘‘ truth- 
ful’’ picture. This is a suggestion in 
which of course Mr. Corney cannot con- 
cur. But the discussion will do good. 
If neither proposal can be carried out we 
shall probably have a better suggestion 
than either. The money in hand is said 
to be far short of the sum necessary to 
erect a statue or to print the works ; if so, 
why not repair Chaucer’s tomb with it ? 
Nothing would be more agreeable to Cax- 
ton himself. He not only printed Chau- 
cer’s works, and reimprinted them merely 
to get rid of errors, but, feeling that the 
great poet ‘‘ ought eternally to be remem- 
bered ’’ in the place where he lies buried, 
he hung up an epitaph to his memory over 
that tomb which is now mouldering to 
decay : 

Post obitum Caxton voluit te vivere, cura 

Willelmi, Chaucer clare poeta, tui, 

Nam tua, non solum, compressit opuscula 
formis, 
Has quoque sed laudes jussit hic esse tuas. 

The epitaph, touching evidence of Cax- 
ton’s affection for the poet, has disap- 
peared. Ina few yeafs the tomb itself will 
have submitted to inevitable fate. What 
better mode of keeping alive the memory 
of both Chaucer and Caxton, or of doing 
honour to the pious printer, than by 
showing that even after the lapse of cen- 
turies his wishes for the preservation of 


ports to have been ‘‘ Printed for a Society 
of Stationers,’”’ and to be ‘‘sold by J. 
Baker, at the Black Boy in Pater-Noster 
Row, 1710.’ Is any thing known of 
this Society, or pretended Society, of 
Stationers ? 
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Chaucer’s memory in that place are not 
forgotten? If the fund is more than suf- 
ficient for the purpose, the surplus might 
be invested on trust to perform the wish 
of Caxton by keeping Chaucer’s monu- 
ment in repair for ever. 

During the last month the prcruREs oF 
Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogeis, have been 
sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson. 
The well-known picture by Benj. West 
of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians was 
sold for441/. A large picture of children 
of the Penn family, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, was sold for 367/. 10s., and a view 
of Corfe Castle from the Sea, by J. M. W. 
Turner, for 4807. 

At Sotheby and Wilkinson’s the por- 
trait of Thomas Campbell the poet, painted 
by Sir T. Lawrence for the late Mr. Thom- 
son, of Clitheroe, has been lately sold to 
Mr. Gambart for 60 guineas, and a bust of 
the same poet, by Baily, also executed for 
Mr. Thomson, was sold to Mr. Moxon, 
of Dover street, for 10/. At the same 
sale a bust of Martin Folkes, by Rou- 
biliac, realised 20/7. 108; and one of Lord 
Brougham, by Baily, 6/. 12s. 6d. 

The following extract from a letter 
written by Herr J. J. A. Worsaae to Mr. 
C. Roach Smith, dated Copenhagen, July 
4th, 1851, points attention to a novel and 
curious subject of antiquarian inquiry :— 
“ At Stockholm the naturalists Steensbruss, 
Forchhammer, and I are going to explain 
some very curious discoveries which we 
together have made here in Denmark. 
We have joined in a committee of archzo- 
logists and naturalists for the illustration 
of the oldest primeval period in particular. 
We have been sv fortunate as to find along 
the line of our bays and rivers a con- 
siderable number of PLACES WHERE THE 
ABORIGINES HAVE EATEN THEIR FOOD. 
We have found enormous heaps of shells 
of the oyster and Cardium edule, Litorina 
litorea, Mytilus edulis, &c. mixed with 
fragments of pottery, charcoal, bones of 
birds and other animals, such as deer, 
auroxes, harts, wild swine, &c. all of 
which have been broken for extracting 
the interior parts, arrow-heads of bone 
and flint, hatchets of flint and stagshorn, 
pins, and other small implements in bone. 
We have found these traces in widely 
separated parts of the country, and always 
near the sea coast. Hitherto no metal 
has been discovered in any of these eating- 
places. In England I am sure you would 
find similar remains,” &c. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson are about 
to sell a valuable COLLECTION OF AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS and MSS. rorMED BY 
M. AucipE DonNnapiEv. It comprises 
English royal autographs collected by Mr. 
Upcott, ranging from Henry V. to Her 
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present Majesty, and a similar collection 
of French royal autographs from Charles 
VII. to recent times. To these are added 
autographs of many highly distinguished 
men, including Bacon, Boileau, Mazarin, 
Newton, Kepler, De Thou, Tasso, Vol- 
taire, Rubens, Rembrandt, Raffaelle, Sir 
Francis Drake, Essex, Monmouth (to 
Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, begging 
his interference to save his life), Raleigh, 
Vane, and many others. ‘‘ Put money in 
thy purse,”’ is our advice to every collector, 
and wend thy way to Puttick and Simp- 
son’s. 

Acorrespondent informs us that amongst 
the many ways which have been had re- 
course to in order to facilitate the access 
to London of that vast crowd of French 
visitors by whom the Exhibition and 
the metropolis have lately been honoured, 
Paris is placarded with bills announcing 
that persons undertaking to subscribe for 
one year to Mons. de Lamartine’s news- 
paper, called Le Pays, are treated with a 
visit TO LONDON GRATIS. The journey 
is performed, we believe, from Paris to the 
coast in waggons, and thence, we suppose, 
by steam-boat to London. ‘“ Voyage a 
Londres sans rien payer; abonnez vous 
au Pays, par A. de Lamartine:’’ such is 
the offer of the placard. According to our 


notions it is a little infra dig. to solicit 
readers for a great poet, historian, and 
statesman, by methods so indirect, but such 
things are viewed differently by our con- 


tinental neighbours. One would like to 
have a minute account of a journey per- 
formed under such circumstances. 

Amongst non-historical books recently 
published which solicit our notice are the 
following :— 

The New Testament expounded and 
illustrated according to the usual mar- 
ginal references in the very words of Holy 
Scripture. By Clement Moody, M.A. 
Part IT. 4to. Longmans. 1851.—This con- 
cludes an edition of the New Testament, 
in which the passages alluded to in the or- 
dinary marginal references are printed in 
full at the bottom of the page as foot-notes. 
Every one who knows the importance of 
the marginal references, and the desirable- 
ness of facilitating in every possible way 
the study of the sacred Scriptures, will 
rejoice at such an addition to our Biblical 
Literature. 

The Doctrine of the Trinity, a Doctrine 
not of Divine origin: and the Duty of 
Christian men in relation thereto. By 
George Stuart Hawthorne, M.D. 8vo. 
Lond. 1851.—A sad, sad book, respect- 
ing which the best thing we can wish Dr. 
Hawthorne is that he may live to be 
ashamed of it. 

Poems, Essays, and Opinions ; Leing a 
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selection from writings in the ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Time’’ from August 7th, 1850, to the 
end of February, 1851. By Alfred Bate 
Richards, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2 vols. 
sm. 8v0. Aylott and Jones, 1851.—Dash- 
ing, impudent newspaper articles; very 
honest, we doubt not, but altogether devoid 
of discretion or wisdom. 

The Botanical Looker-Out among the 
Wild Flowers of England and Wales, at 
all seasons and in the most interesting 
localities. By Edwin Lees, Esq. F.L.S. 
2nd edition, revised. 8vo. Hamilton. 
1851.—This is a new edition of a book 
the first edition of which greatly delighted 
us. We took it as our guide in the dis- 
covery of those wild flowers which make 
our lanes and commons, our hedge-rows 
and banks, so beautiful. Month by month 
we tested its information, and found it in 
a very high degree accurate and useful. 
The author is a complete master of his 
subject, and communicates his knowledge 
in a genial, pleasant, and most attractive 
way. The present edition is much en- 
larged, and every way improved. We re- 
commend the book heartily, and not from 
merely reading it, but from thorough 
knowledge of its contents, and experience 
of its general accuracy. 

The Oxford University Commission, 
A Letter addressed to Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Bart. M.P. being a short inquiry 
into the nature of the protection afforded 
by Legislative Incorporation in relation to 
the University and Colleges of Oxford. 
By J. W. Pycroft, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 
Lond. 1851.—The writer is of opinion 
that the University Commissions are 
“ equally unconstitutional in character as 
profligate in principle.’’ 

A Plea for the Rights and Liberties 
of Women imprisoned for life under the 
power of Priests, in answer to Bishop 
Uliathorne. By Henry Drummond. 8vo. 
Bosworth. 1851.—Mr. Drummond pur- 
sues his attack upon nunneries with 
vigour, stating facts which deserve univer- 
sal consideration. Amongst other things 
he prints translations of various curious 
extracts from a journal of a protector of 
convents, which has come into his posses- 
sion rather oddly. He should publish the 
original, with a translation, as a separate 
book, without comment. He gives the 
following extract from the writings of 
Liguori, which we print on account of its 
curious similarity to the doctrine of the 
old Treatise of Equivocation noticed in 
another part of our present Magazine. 
** Amphibology, or speaking in a double 
sense, may be used in three ways :—l. 
When a word has a double meaning ; as 
in Latin volo signifies to will and also to 
jly. 2. When a sentence has a double 
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meaning; as, for example, ‘ this book is 
Peter’s,’ may mean that Peter wrote the 
book, or that it belongs to Peter. 3. 
When the words have a double sense, one 
literal and the other spiritual. Thus if 
any one is asked about a thing which he 
wants to conceal, he may answer, ‘I say 
no,’ meaning ‘I say the word no.’ Car- 
denas doubts of this, but, with due respect 
for better judgment, it seems to me with- 
out reason, for the word ‘I say,’ really 
has a double sense, and means both to pro- 
nounce and also to assert; but in our 
sense ‘I say’ is the same as ‘J pro- 
nounce.’* To strengthen the equivocation 
with an oath is not wrong when there is 
sufficient reason for it, and when the equi- 
vocation itself is lawful; because where it 
is right to conceal the truth, and it is 
concealed without a lie, no irreverence is 
done to the oath. And even if the equi- 
vocation were without just cause, still 
there would be no perjury, since at least 
according to one sense of the word, or ac- 
cording to the mental reservation, he will 
swear truly.’ Mr. Drummond prints the 
original Latin of this passage. 

Can a Cleryyman create an equitable 
Charye on his Living under the Stat. 1 & 
2 Vict. cap. 110? By John Darling, 
M.A. 8rs. Stephens. 1851.—The point 
is in dispute, but the writer thinks a cler- 
gyman cannot. We are glad to learn it, 
and quite agree with him that “ it is con- 
trary to public policy to allow an income 
which is received for the performance of a 
public duty to be perverted to other ends 
than those for which it was intended.’’ 

Medical Combinations against Life In- 
surance Companies. 8vo. Lond. 1851.— 
Many medical men refuse to answer ques- 
tions as referees of patients effecting in- 
surances upon lives without payment of a 
fee ofoneguinea. The present writer argues 
the case on behalf of those of the insurance 
companies who scruple as to paying the 
required fee. Considering that the class 
of medical practitioners who are ordinarily 
referred to is that of general practitioners, 
the fee is probably too much. Half a 
guinea, or insome cases even five shillings, 
would be enough; but we certainly think 
it a case for a fee, provided the medical 
man is asked to give his judgment as to 
whether the life is objectionable or not. 
Neither companies nor other people have 
a right to guide themselves in the conduct 
of their business by the judgment of any 
class of professional men without paying 
the usual fee for obtaining what they want. 
The question is of public moment, as in- 





* We have altered a few words of Mr. 
Drummond’s translation. 
Gent, Maa. Vou, XXXVI. 
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terfering with the extension of life in- 
surance. 

Letters to John Bull, Esq. on Affairs 
connected with his Landed Property, and 
the Persons who live thereun. By Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 8r0. Chap- 
man, 1851. 

Letters to Mr, John Bull on Subjects 
connected with Agriculture and Free 
Trade, with Remarks upon Sir E. Bul- 
wer Lytton’s Letters to John Bull, Esq. 
By 8S. F. S. 8vo. Saunders. 1851.—Free 
trade has scarcely yet become “ historical.” 
Until it has we must be excused for de- 
clining to interfere with it. 

Shall we keep the Crystal Palace, and 
have riding and walking in all weathers 
among Flowers, Fountains, and Sculpture? 
By Denarius. 8vo. Murray, 1851.—The 
proposal of Denarius is that the present 
Exhibition should close at an appointed 
day. ‘‘ The closing should be like a doom, 
whatever be the popularity or demand for 
an extension of time.’’ But the building 
should be retained, ‘‘ made a garden, and 
warmed with a summer temperature all 
the winter.’’ We are not very favourable 
to this proposal, which certainly would 
hot afford, as the writer supposes, ‘‘a 
solace to the old and the sick,’’ but it 
seems a pity to take down a handsome 
building applicable to many useful pur- 
poses, provided the public feeling which 
demanded a pledge for its removal is now 
satisfied that it should remain. 

Chorea Sancte Viti; or steps in the 

journey of Prince Leyion. Twelve de- 
signs, by William Bell Scott. sm. fol. 
Bell, 1851.—Spirited outlines illustrative 
of the Life of a Mammon-worshipper. 
Forcible and expressive, they tell a sad 
history with a vigorous reality. But is the 
series complete? The body is committed 
to the dust: is the return of the spirit to 
Him who gave it—the great moral of the 
history—beyond the artist’s power ? 

Two sad deaths on one Sabbath ; or, 
God’s Judgments on two very common 
sins ; and, 

Conviction not necessarily conversion. 
Sermons preached ai Amesbury by the 
Rev. F. W. Fowle, prebendary of Salis- 
bury. 8v0. Salisbury, 1851.—Worthy of 
notice on account of their extreme sim- 
plicity of diction, and consequent perfect 
adaptation to the understanding of a 
country congregation. - 

The Morning Stars ; a treatise (en per- 
manence) as suggested by the Grand Ex- 
hibition of the Works of Industry of All 
Nations. By the Rev.'W. Pashley, 12mo. 
Hatchard. 1851.—With some oddities, 
as might be expected from the title-page, 
this is the best attempt which has ema- 
nated from the theological profession to 

Z f 
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turn the Great Exhibition to a moral use. 
Many odd thoughts and curious facts have 
been brought together by the author. He 
has evidently written in haste, and pub- 


lished in haste. If his work should come 
to a second edition, we should think he 
might, upon revision, put it into a form 
more worthy of permanence. 





MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Autobiography of the Rev. William 
Walford. Edited, with a continuation, 
by John Stoughton. 8vo. Lond. 1851. 
—Mr. Walford was born in Bath in Jan. 
1773. His early life was passed first at 
Nantwich, and afterwards at Birmingham. 
At the latter place, when twelve years of 
age, he was apprenticed to an engraver. 
During the period of his apprenticeship 
his mind was opened gradually to the se- 
rious reception of religious truth, and at 
its close he determined to devote himself 
to the ministry. He bad been brought up 
in the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land, but, from an early period of his life, 
entertained objections to ‘‘ some parts of 
the liturgy.’’ After conference with his 
clergyman, the difficulty of subscription 
appeared insurmountable. ‘ If the neces- 
sary declaration had admitted,” he says, 
‘any licence of interpretation in a few 
instances, I should joyfully have made it, 
as no one could be affected with greater 
love and reverence for the much greater 

rt of the book than I felt; and it was 
with no ordinary pang of sorrow and grief 
I was constrained to follow the course I 
adopted ;”—that, namely, of uniting him- 
self with the Independents. These cir- 
cumstances are probably not at all uncom- 
mon. We think he came to a wrong 
conclusion ; that his decision, although 
conscientious, was the mere rash judgment 
of an untutored boy; and that he would 
have been a more efficient servant of the 
Redeemer if he had remained in the 
church; but his case brings before us 
some of the consequences of preliminary 
subscription in a way which should induce 
us to give the whole subject a very careful 
re-consideration. Under other circum- 
stances we make no doubt Mr. Walford 
would have remained firmly attached to 
the church to the close of his life. Even 
whilst fixed amongst the Independents, 
he was friendly to the introduction into 
their public religious services of some 
short, simple, and pathetic forms, but of 
course without relinquishing the use of 
extemporaneous prayer. 

The young Walford received his educa- 
tion for the Independent ministry at Ho- 
merton college, where the course of in- 
struction partook of the general character 
of the times, and was singularly imperfect, 


His energy enabled him to acquire privately 
a good deal of classical and theological 
knowledge, but he left the college after all 
very imperfectly furnished for the work 
which he was about to undertake. That 
imperfection threw a colour over his whole 
after life, which is sufficiently apparent 
even in the tone of this autobiograpby. 

His first ministerial engagement was as 
the pastor of a small congregation at Stow- 
market, the same which had been presided 
over by Godwin, the author of ‘ Political 
Justice.’? After two years he removed to 
a much larger chapel at Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk, and was enabled by an increased 
income to conclude a marriage which was 
for many years the source of his greatest 
earthly comfort. The only surviving issue 
of this marriage is the present very intelli- 
gent and respectable publisher in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 

From Yarmouth Mr. Walford returned 
to Homerton as resident and classical tu- 
tor, an office which he held for sixteen 
years. Driven from thence by illness, he 
resided for a time at Hackney, and after- 
wards at Uxbridge, where he ministered 
to a congregation for many years. He 
died on the 22nd June, 1850, and was 
buried in the same grave with his wife, in 
Hillingdon churchyard. 

His character, as delineated with affec- 
tionate respect in the volume before us, is 
that of a clear-headed, energetic, worthy 
man, with some appearance of coldness 
and reserve, but with deep-seated affec- 
tions and strong conscientious feelings. 
But that which renders this volume the 
most valuable is the minuteness of its de- 
tails respecting certain mental illnesses 
with which Mr. Walford was afflicted at 
several periods of his life. These threw 
dark feelings of despondency and gloom 
over many years of his existence, and 
brought it at last to a melancholy close. 
Such cases are unfortunately far from un- 
common, but it is unusual for the poor 
sufferers to register, on recovery, as in the 
book before us, the mental agonies through 
which they have struggled. Such a pecu- 
liarity gives great value to the present vo- 
lume, and it is highly important to find 
that a post mortem examination of the 
brain clearly proved that Mr. Walford’s 
sufferings had arisen from a physical cause. 
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Inquirers into the nature of those nervous 
disorders which occasion so much misery 
throughout the world will thank us for 
directing their attention to this portion 
of the book before us. Few men ever 
suffered more acutely from such a cause 
than Mr. Walford, and few ever struggled 
more manfully against an overmastering 
melancholy. Some of the details are given 
with valuable precision, and the practical 
conclusion that such cases are traceable to 
a physical cause is clearly established. 





A Descriptive and Crifical Catalogue 
of Works illustrated by Thomas and John 
Bewick, Wood Engravers, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; with an Appendix of their 
miscellaneous engravings, brief notices of 
their lives, and notices of the pupils of 
Thomas Bewick. (John Gray Bell.) 
Imp. 8vo.—Notwithstanding the advances 
made in the beauty and delicacy of wood- 
engraving since the era of Thomas Be- 
wick, and the vast range of its present 
applicability, his works will never be 
without their admirers. They form a 
peculiar school; and are, and will con- 
tinue to be, objects of interesting re- 
search to collectors, to whom the pre- 
sent catalogue raisonnée will be not 
merely serviceable but indispensable. 
Bewick’s style of engraving is totally 
different from that now in use, in its ge- 
neral deficiency of a defined outline. (See 
the review of Jackson’s History of Wood- 
Engraving in our Magazine for August, 
1849.) The effect of this is to our taste 
anything but agreeable. Yet, in some 
subjects, such as the plumage of birds, 
this style of work is rather an advantage 
than otherwise, and it is on his Birds that 
Bewick’s fame as an artist must chiefly 
rest, in the opinion of impartial judges. 
But he possessed also this further merit, 
that in all his transcripts of natural ob- 
jects there was the utmost truth and fide- 
lity ; added to which, he had a keen sense 
of humour and as a pictorial moralist par- 
took of the Hogarthian vein. The com- 
piler of the present work has collected 
many festimonia of high authority to 
Bewick’s peculiar merits; not the least 
honourable of which is that of the late 
distinguished ornithologist Audubon, a 
kindred spirit in his enthusiasm for the 
works of nature and his laborious pro- 
secution of imitative art. In connection 
with the literature of Newcastle and the 
North of England, in the illustration of 
which Bewick was widely employed—as 
he was occasionally by London publish- 
ers—his name presents another focus of 
interest ; and for the large amount of bib- 
liographical information collected round 
that subject in the present pages Mr. 
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John Gray Bell has earned the sincere 
thanks of theliterary world. Tie volume 
is introduced by a biographical memoir of 
Bewick, and a catalogue of his portraits, 
three of which are republished; upon 
which we may remark that the woodeut 
by Jackson, said to have been drawn b 
him upon the wood when Bewick’s pupil, 
is obviously a copy from the picture by 
James Ramsay. Bewick’s earliest por- 
trait, first published in 1798, was inserted 
in our Magazine for Jan. 1829, as an ac- 
companiment to the memoir given upon 
his death, and which was furnished by his 
fellow townsman the late eminent London 
printer, Mr. William Bulmer. 





A Treatise of Equivocation: wherein is 
largely discussed the question, Whether a 
Catholicke or any other person before a 
magistrate, being demaunded uppon his 
oath whether a Preiste were in sucha 
place, may (nutwithstanding his perfect 
knowledge to the contrary) without periury 
and securely in conscienceanswere,“ No,”’ 
with this secreat meaning reserued in his 
mynde, That he was not there so that any 
man is bounde to detect it. Edited by 
David Jardine, esq. Lond. 8vo. 1851.— 
This little volume is a kind of Appendix 
to the editor’s valuable history of the Gun- 
powder Treason contained in his collection 
of Criminal Trials. (Lib. Entert. Knowl, 
2 vols. 12mo. 1835). We learn from the 
editor’s preface that on the 5th December, 
1605, in the course of a search con- 
sequent upon the discovery of the Gun- 
powder Treason, Sir Edward Coke, ac- 
cording to his own words, found in a desk 
‘*ina chamber in the Inner Temple, where- 
in Sir Thomas Tresham used to lye, and 
which he obteyned for his two younger 
sonnes,’’ the identical MS. volume which 
is here printed, The place of its finding 
gave it a probable connection with Francis 
Tresbam, the eldest son of Sir Thomas, 
one of the actual Gunpowder conspirators 
and the character of its contents a 
to establish that a singular degree of 
moral perversion upon the subject of testi- 
mony was then prevalent in the body of 
the English Roman Catholics. Coke at 
once saw its legal and historical value, 
and identified the book by inscribing upon 
it a memorandum of the time and place of 
its finding, which memorandum still ex- 
ists, in the handwriting of the oracle of 
the law, on the first fly-leaf of the present 
MS. The present MS.:isaquarto. Fur- 
ther search brought to light in the same 
chamber another MS. of the same treatise 
in folio, and evidence was subsequently 
obtained that the quarto MS. was copied 
about four or five years before, from the 
folio MS. by a servant of Sir Thomas 
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Tresham, and on the request of Francis 
Tresham the conspirator. 

But Francis Tresham was not the only 
person acquainted with the conspiracy 
through whose hands this MS. had passed. 
Father Garnet had seen it, and had made 
very considerable alterations in it, evidently 
witha view to printing. Among other altera- 
tions he had erased from the title-page the 
wecds “of Equivocation,” and made it 
run thus, ‘‘ A Treatise against Lying and 
Fraudulent Dissimulation,’’ Blackwell, 
who then governed the English Roman 
Catholics with the title of Arch-priest 
and Apostolical Prothonotary, had also seen 
the book, and had fortified it with his 
written approval, and a recommendation 
that it should be printed. Blackwell de- 
clared that the treatise was extremely 
learned, and very pious, and Catholic; 
that it established the propriety of equivo- 
cation upon the authority of the “Holy 
Scriptures, and the Fathers, and Canon- 
ists, and deserved to be printed for the 
consolation of afflicted Catholics, and the 
instruction of the pious. 

The quarto MS. used for the present 
publication has Garnet’s alterations in it, 
in his own handwriting. The imprimatur 
of Blackwell attached to this MS. is a 
transcript in the handwriting of the person 
who copied the rest of the quarto MS. 
from the MS, in folio. 

The identity of the MS. is thus clearly 
established, and it is shewn farther by the 
editor that it was lent out of the State Pa- 
per Office to Archbishop Abbott, by whose 
brother, Dr. Robert Abbott, subsequently 
Bishop of Salisbury, it was used in the 
composition of his Antilogia. Having 
been omitted to be returned by Abbott to 
the State Paper Office, it remained at 
Lambeth when Laud succeeded to the 
Archbishopric, and was given by him, with 
many other books, to the Bodleian. There 
it has remained buried for two centuries, 
until brought to light by an inquiry in 
our very useful contemporary Notes and 
Queries. 

Coke used the book on the trials of the 
principal conspirators, and also on that of 
Garnet, and an extract from his speech 
will well explain its character. ‘‘ For dis- 
simulation there is a Treatise of Equivo- 
cation, seen and allowed by Garnet, and 
by Blackwell the arch-priest ; wherein it 
is maintained, under the pretext of a mixt 
proposition (that is, compounded of a natu- 
ral and vocal proposition) that it is lawful 
and justifiable to express one part of a 
man’s mind and retain another. By this 
doctrine people are indeed taught not only 
simple lying, but fearful and damnable 
blasphemy. Garnet and the Jesuits also 
maintain that it is lawful to equivocate 
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when examined by a judge who hath not 
lawful authority to examine. But if an- 
swers are not to be made in animum inter- 
royantis, God help us! for then shall all 
conversation, all trading, all trials by juries, 
be useless and mischievous. If this had 
been lawful, neither our martyrs, Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer—no, nor the 
first popes, needed to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom for Christianity.’’ 

Of the several kinds of equivocation 
justified in this book, which, be it re- 
membered, is declared by Blackwell to 
be very pious @md Catholic, the follow- 
ing will suffice as examples. If a man 
be asked whether John at Style be in 
such a place, he, knowing that he is 
there, may reply, ‘‘ I know not,’’ under- 
standing within himself “ not to tell you.’’ 
A man comes to Coventry at a time when 
the plague is thought to be in London. 
He is stopped at the gate, and asked upon 
oath if he came from London. He, know- 
ing that the air is not infectious in Lon- 
don, or that he only rode through some 
uninfected part of London, may safely swear 
that hecamenotfrom London. Ifa person 
examined on oath is asked, ‘‘ Was a cer- 
tain particular priest at your father’s 
house ?’’ he should not answer ‘‘ Yes,’’ al- 
though he knows that to be the truth ; be- 
cause he thereby commits injustice by aid- 
ing an unjust law. If he answers ‘* No,”’ 
without equivocation, ‘‘it is but an officious 
lie, which is but a small venial sin ; ’’ but 
if he equivocates, and answers ‘ No,” 
with the mental reservation “not that I 
should tell you,’’ he escapes all sin—the 
lie being avoided. This is what Garnet 
characteristically termed “ A Treatise 
against Lying;” ‘‘ Lying made Easy”’ 
will probably be thought a more appro- 
priate designation. 

The authorship of this precious treatise 
is shrouded in that night of concealment in 
which such works delight. Garnet, South- 
well, Francis Tresham, and Blackwell, 
have all been suspected, but not appa- 
rently upon any good ground. 

We unite with the editor in the assertion 
that ‘‘ it is improbable that a doctrine so 
absurd as well as mischievous is enter- 
tained by any enlightened members of the 
Church of Rome,” although an averment 
imputed to a high functionary of that 
church in reference to a recent testa- 
mentary disposition of property near Lon- 
don savours strongly of the same immoral 
refinement of distinction.* Whether that 

* It was alleged (in substance) that the 
gentleman referred to had been persuaded 
to leave his property away from his family, 
and had made a death-bed disposition of 
his estate for Roman Catholic purposes. 
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be the case or not, the Treatise now pub- 
lished is a valuable historical document. 
It explains fully what were those opinions of 
Garnet, to which Dr. Lingard ascribes his 
execution, and establishes a very impor- 
tant feature of the position in which the 
government was then placed towards its 
Roman Catholic subjects. The highest 
authority of that church then in England 
put his stamp, be it remembered, upon 
these opinions as “ very piousand Catholic.” 

The editor has performed his task most 
satisfactorily. His preface is full, clear, 
and able. The only addition which we 
should have felt inclined to make to his 
labour would have been to verify the re- 
ferences in the original treatise. He 
should do this in his next edition, and 
should discard his contract-types, or em- 
ploy those only which are in common use. 
Some of those he has used are mere arbi- 
trary marks, which, as placed by him, have 
no meaning whatever. 


A History of the Articles of Religion; 
to which is added A Series of Documents 
JSrom A.D. 1536 to A.D. 1615; together 
with illustrations from contemperary 
sources. By the Rev. Charles Hardwick, 
M.A. 8vo. Cambridge and Lond. 1851. 
—The author’s design is to contribute, 
“in some measure, to the satisfaction of a 
want which is felt more especially by stu- 
dents in the universities and elsewhere 
who are reading for Holy Orders.’’ In 
executing his purpose he gives, first, a 
sketch of the general cry for a Reforma- 
tion of the church which exhibited itself 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
with a statement of the principle on which 
the English Reformation is thought to have 
proceeded ;—that, namely, of the inherent 
authority of every church to renfove its 
own abuses. Of the Augsburg Confession 
of 1530 he gives a useful account, which 
would, however, be rendered far more 
complete if he had added the Confession 
itself, and had given a notice of Melanc- 
thon’s Apologia Confessionis,—‘‘ the se- 
cond symbolical book ’’ of the Lutherans. 
Perhaps the latter does not lie quite strictly 
within the author’s designed course, but 
no more did the ‘‘Confutation of the 
Augsburg Confession.” As the effect of 
the Confutation is stated, it would have 
been more satisfactory if the main points 
of the Apology had been set forth in like 


The answer given was, that the public 
would be surprised to hear that his 
children were in the enjoyment of their 


father’s property. The fact turned out 
to be, that the children were in possession 
only for their lives, the reversion having 
been disposed of as alleged. 
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manner. The brief word or two of notice 
of the Apology in the note at p. 37 is 
neither sufficient nor quite accurate. 

Mr. Hardwick next traces the history of 
the Ten Articles of 1536, of which he gives 
a copy in the Appendix. These had a 
brief existence, and have a very distant (if 
any) connection with our present articles. 
The first germ of our present articles is 
found by Mr. Hardwick, as he thinks, in 
a paper of 13 Articles manifestly founded 
upon the Augsburg Confession, and drawn 
up at certain conferences between Cran- 
mer and other English divines and some 
ambassadors from the Protestant princes 
of Germany, held in London in 1538, with 
a view to bring the church of England into 
closer union with the Lutheran churches 
on the continent. We cannot ourselves 
trace the similarity which Mr. Hardwick 
supposes, except so far as both sets of ar- 
ticles are derived from the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

The 42 Articles of 1552, which are sub- 
stantially the same as our present 39 Ar- 
ticles, were ‘‘the doing’’ of Cranmer. 
He prepared a draft of them, which was 
considered by the bishops and the council, 
and they were finally sent forth by royal 
mandate, on the 19th June, 1553, with 
directions that they should be subscribed 
by the clergy. They were entitled, ‘‘ Ar- 
ticles . . . for the avoiding of contro- 
versy in opinions, and the establishment 
of a godly concord in certain matters of 
religion.’’ Itseems very doubtful whether 
these articles were ever agreed to by any 
convocation or ecclesiastical synod, or 
were not circulated solely by the royal au- 
thority. Mr. Hardwick thinks they were 
sanctioned by convocation, but his proof 
and conclusions do not establish much 
more than his own willingness to believe 
the fact. 

The 39 Articles were framed upon the 
42. The task of revision was effected by 
Parker, Grindal, Horn, and Cox. Mr. 
Hardwick gives a very satisfactory account 
of their proceedings. The principal changes 
were introduced from the Confession of 
Wirtemberg, which we would recommend 
Mr. Hardwick to publish as an illus- 
trative document in his next edition. 
The draft, as settled by Parker and his 
brethren, was laid before the Convo- 
cation which assembled 12 Jan. 1562-3, 
and, after some changes which are well 
explained by Mr. Hardwick, the present 
articles were agreed upon. It was not 
until 1571 that they received their quali- 
fied legislative sanction under the Stat. 13 
Eliz. cap. 12, the delay having arisen not 
from any disinclination in the Parliament 
to sanction the doctrinal portion of the 
articles, but from the unwillingness of the 
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Queen to submit her governorship of the 
Church to Parliamentary interference, As 
finally agreed upon, the purpose of the 
articles was defined to be ‘‘ for the avoid- 
ing of the diversities of opinion, and for 
stablishing of consent touching true reli- 
gion,” By the Stat, 13 Eliz. subscription 
was rendered imperative upon every person 
who ‘‘ pretended to be’’ a priest or minis- 
ter. Mr. Hardwick closes this portion of 
his subject by citing the opinion of Water- 
land that, when the English version of the 
articles is ambiguous, the sense is to be fixed 
from the Latin; and by himself concluding 
that the articles are not intended to be a 
solitary standard of doctrine, but are to 
be taken in connection with the Liturgy 
and other formularies of our Church, 

Mr. Hardwick adds chapters on the 
Lambeth Articles, the Irish Articles of 
1615, the Synod of Dort, the objections 
made to our Articles at different periods, 
and historical notices concerning sub- 
scription. 

The book is carefully and accurately 
compiled with all necessary research, and 
in a spirit of strong attachment to the 
Church of England. If, in future edi- 
tions, the author were to moderate a little 
of his zeal against the Puritans, neither 
his book nor himself would lose anything 
in the estimation of people not infected 
by the odium theologicum. 





The Priest Miracles of Rome, A Me- 
moir for the present time. Lond. sm. 8vo. 
1851,—A sketch of our early ecclesiasti- 
eal history with memoirs of King Alfred 
and St. Dunstan, compiled from Turner’s 
Anglo-Saxons and other common books, 
and coloured by the strong religious parti- 
sanship of the writer. It has been put 
together on account of the presumed ap- 
plicability of the facts to the circumstances 
of our present conflict with Rome. 





The Book of Almanacs, with an Index 
of reference by which the almanac may 
e found fur every year, whether in old 
or new style, from any epoch, ancient or 
modern, up to A.D. 2000 ; with means of 
finding the day of any new or full moon, 
From B.C, 2000 to A.D. 2000. Compiled 
by Augustus de Morgan. 8vo. Taylor, 
1851.—This ingenious and useful book is 
built upon two different hints, ‘‘ one of 
the late L. B. Francoeur, the other from 
the well-known James Ferguson.’’ The 
first part of it, which is the most appli- 
cable to the ordinary purposes of his- 
torical investigation, is founded upon the 
circumstance that all the almanacs of all 
the years which have happened, or will 
happen, from the creation to A.D. 2000, 
are reducibleto thirty-five varieties. These 
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thirty-five are here printed, with an index 
table which shews under which variety 
every year has fallen or will fall; so that, 


.in a moment, any one, without calculation, 


by simply turning to the index, and from 
thence to the particular variety of almanac 
which it indicates, may place before him- 
self the almanac for any past or future 
year up to A.D. 2000. Thus, in the case 
of the present year, it appears in the index, 
that No. 30 is the almanac applicable to 
it; for 1852, the almanac will be No. 21; 
for 1853 No. 6; and so forth. 

The other design of the book, that of 
enabling an inquirer to find the day of 
any new or full moon, is effected by a very 
simple calculation, for which we refer to 
the book itself. 

The book has been got up with con- 
scientious care and pains, and is in 
every respect most satisfactory. It is by 
far the most useful auxiliary to the his- 
torian and man of business that has been 
published for very many years, and must 
be introduced into every place of business 
or study in the kingdom. 





The Ancient Britons. A tale of pri- 
meval life. Lond. sm. 8v0,—The adven- 
ventures of Octavius Scapula, a Roman 
prisoner captured by the British tribe of 
the Catti in a skirmish with Julius Cesar, 
form the narrative portion of this book. 
The death which he anticipated was 
warded off from time to time by various 
fortunate circumstances, and, after long 
residence among his captors, a service 
which he performed on the request of Cas- 
sibelan, was rewarded with freedom and 
adoption as aBritish chief. The narrative 
of his anxieties as a prisoner is diversified 
by accounts of the British manners and 
customs, civil and religious, of which he 
was an unwilling witness. Great care has 
been taken to make these details accurate. 
The learning of Davies, Higgins, Borlase, 
and Henry, has supplied the facts. Ossian 
has been the authority for language and 
imagery, and the results of diligent reading 
among these and a few other antiquarian 
authors are rendered attractive by being 
interwoven into a story which is simple 
and interesting.* 

An Account of the present State of 
Youghal Church ; including Memorials of 





* As the author desires to be accurate, 
he should consider whether it is quite right 
to make England (without North Britain) 
an island, as he does in his frontispiece- 
map. There are many other mistakes in 
the samemap. And is it quite correct to 
refer to Davies the author of the Celtic 
Researches, as “ Dr. Davis ?”’ 
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the Boyles, the College, and Sir Waiter 
Raleigh’s House. With a Sketch of the 
Blackwater from the Sea to Lismore, 12mo. 
—This little handbook is founded upon an 
article which appeared in the Topographer 
and Genealogist in 1847, having been com- 
municated to that work by the Rev. Pierse 
William Drew, the Rector of Youghal. 
The present edition has been prepared by 
the Rev. Samuel Hayman, his brother 
minister, and considerably amplified with 
new materials, part of which, consisting of 
remarks on the architecture of the church, 
and the classification of monuments, have 
been supplied by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, 
architect. The curious genealogical epi- 
taph of the great Earl of Cork is (for the 
first time) printed entire—on a folded 


sheet. All the epitaphs, of every descrip- 
tion, are carefully transcribed; but the 
writer is merely able to point out the 
whereabouts of the grave of Hans-Fran- 
cis eleventh Earl of Huntingdon, whose 
establishment (it is added) of claim to that 
ancient dignity, through the exertions of 
Mr. Nugent Bell, forms one of the most 
interesting episodes in the history of the 
Peerage. He died at Green Park, the seat 
of his son-in-law, Captain Henry Parker, 
R.N., 9 Dec. 1828, and was buried on 
this rising ground [in Youghal church- 
yard], but no stone marks his resting- 
place."’—Sie transit gloria! The de- 
scription of Sir Walter Raleigh’s house 
will be found interesting. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

June 26. The Members’ Prizes to 
Bachelors of Arts for the encouragement 
of Latin prose composition have been ad- 
judged to H. C. A. Tayler, B.A. Trinity 
college, and J. B. Mayor, B.A. St. John’s 
college: Subject —‘* Quenam precipue 
fuerint in causA cur Religio Reformata 
quee vocatur fines quos in Europa intra 
paucos annos attigit nunquam supera- 
verit ?”’ 

The Members’ Prizes to Undergraduates 
have been adjudged to E. W. Benson, 
Trinity college, and John Chambers, St. 
John’s college: Subject—‘‘ Quomodo di- 
versarum gentium indoles a diverso earum 
situ explicari possit ?”’ 

The Burney Prize has been adjudged to 
G. F. Prescott, B.A. Trinity college. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

July 3. At the annual Enccenia, or 
Commemoration of Founders and Bene- 
factors, the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law was conferred on the Right 
Rey. Alexander Ewing, D.D. Bishop of 
Argyle and the Isles; Sir William Page 
Wood, Knt. F.R.S. Her Majesty’s Solici- 
tor-General, M.P. for the city of Oxford ; 
Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart. F.R.S.; 
Lieut.-Colonel Francis Rawdon Chesney, 
Royal Artillery; and the Ven. William 
Williams, of Magdalene Hall, Archdeacon 
of Waiapu, in New Zealand. 

The Creweian Oration was delivered by 
the Public Orator, after which the Prize 
Compositions were read as follows :-— 

Latin Verse. ‘‘ Parthenonis Ruine.’’— 
Mr. Charles Stuart Blayds, Balliol college. 

English Essay.—‘' What form of po- 
litical constitution is most favourable to 


the cultivation of the Fine Arts?’’ Mr. 
Charles Savile Currer, B.A. Fellow of 
Merton college. 

Latin Essay.—‘‘ Demosthenis et Cice- 
ronis inter se comparatio.” Mr. Henry 
E. Tweed, B.A. Trinit} college. 

English Verse. ‘‘ Nineveh.’’—Mr. Al- 
fred Wm. Hunt, Corpus Christi college. 

Mrs. Denyer’s theological prizes have 
been awarded to the Rev. J. W. Burgon, 
M.A. Fellow of Oriel (Newdigate, 1845 ; 
Ellerton Theological Prize, 1847,) and the 
Rev. W.H. Davey, M.A. Lincoln college. 

The Kennicott Hebrew Scholarship has 
been awarded to Mr. W. Wright, B.A. 
St. John’s, and the Pusey and Ellerton 
Scholarship to Mr. C. Mathison, Scholar 
of St. John’s. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
The following gentlemen, having been 
selected by the council, have been elected 
Fellows : Charles Cardale Babington, esq. ; 
Thomas Snow Beck, M.D.; Charles Jas. 
Fox Bunbury, esq.; George T. Doo, esq.; 
Edward B. Eastwick, esq.; Capt. Charles 
M. Elliot ; Capt. Robert Fitzroy, R.N.; 
John Russell Hind, esq.; Augustus Wil- 
liam Hofmann, esq.; Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, esq.; William Edmond Logan, esq.; 
James Paget, esq.; George Gabriel Stokes, 
esq.; William Thomson, esq.; and Augus- 
tus V. Waller, M.D. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The twenty-first meeting of this Asso- 
ciation commenced at Ipswich on the 2nd 
of July, under the presidency of G. B, 
Airy, esq. the Astronomer Royal, who, in 
his opening address, took a review of the 
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progress of science during the past year. 
He first stated that the progress of Astro- 
nomy has been very great; and, after de- 
tailing the experiments made with the in- 
struments of the Earl of Rosse, and the 
improvements in object-glasses made by 
Mr. Simms and Mr. Ross, he mentioned 
as a matter of no small importance the 
erection of a large transit circle at the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, which 
had been manufactured by Messrs. Ran- 
some and May, of Ipswich. In our own 
solar system, the most remarkable disco- 
very has been that of a dusky ring inte- 
rior to the well-known ring of Saturn. 
Three additional planets have been disco- 
vered in the same planetary space—be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter—in which eleven 
others had been previously found. The 
last of these (Irene) was first discovered 
by Mr. Hind, observer in the private ob- 
servatory of Mr. Bishop, and is the fourth 
discovered by that gentleman. The Pre- 
sident next detailed the arrangements that 
had been made for observing the great 
eclipse of the sun which would take place 
on the 28th July: and proceeded to make 
some remarks on M. Foucault’s experi- 
ment in proof of the rotation of the earth, 
by showing the rotation of the plane of a 
simple pendulum’s vibration. Prof. Airy 
remarked that ‘‘ it is certain that M. Fou- 
cault’s theory is correct; but careful ad- 
justments, or measures of defect of ad- 
justment, are necessary to justify the 
deduction of any valid inference.’’ Hav- 
ing reviewed the progress of other depart- 
ments of science, and alluded in terms of 
approbation to the Great Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry of All Nations, the 
President concluded by declaring his opi- 
nion that there has been no slackness in 
the progress of science during the last 
year or the last few years, and that in 
this progress the British Association has 
taken a most active and efficient part. 

On the following day the business of 
the several sections commenced as usual : 
their arrangement being as follows : — 

A. Mathematical and Physical Science. 

B. Chemistry, including its application 
to Agriculture and the Arts. 

C. Geology and Physical Geography. 

D. Nat. History, including Physiology. 

E. Geography and Ethnology. 

F. Statistics. 

G. Mechanical Science. 

In the evening the Corn Exchange was 
open for promenade and conversation, 
and for an exhibition of microscopic 
power. On Friday morning Prof. Owen 
delivered a discourse on the distinction 
between Plants and Animals, and their 
changes of form. Saturday was devoted 
to excursions, the members distributing 
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themselves to Norwich, Bury, Colchester, 
and other places, the geologists taking a 
trip down the Orwell. On Monday even- 
ing the President delivered a discourse on 
the Total Solar Eclipse of July 28, 1851. 
On Tuesday, in a meeting of the General 
Committee, the following grants were 
agreed to :—300/. for the maintenance of 
the Observatory at Kew; 50/. as a re- 
newal of the former grant to Prof. J. D. 
Forbes, for experiments on the Radiation 
of Heat; 20/. to Mr. Robert Hunt, Dr. 
G. Wilson, and Dr. Gladstone, to continue 
their investigation on the Influence of the 
Solar Radiation on Chemical Combina- 
tions, Electric Phenomena, and the Vital 
Powers of Plants growing under different 
atmospheres; 15/. to Prof. Ramsay to pre- 
pare a large Geological Map of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to accompany the Section 
and Association; 10/. to Prof. E. Forbes 
and Prof. T. Hall to assist Dr. Williams 
to draw up his Report on British Annelida; 
6/. to Hugh E. Strickland, esq., Dr. Dau- 
beny, Dr. Lindley, and Prof. Henslow to 
continue their Report on the Vitality of 
Seeds; 20/. to Lord Monteagle, Sir J. 
Boileau, Mr. G. R. Porter, Mr..Fletcher, 
Dr. Stark, and Prof. Hancock, to prepare 
a Report on the Census of the United 
Kingdom; and 20/. to Mr. A. W. Fair- 
bairn, to make a series of Experiments on 
the Tensile Power of Wrought Iron Boiler 
Plates at various Temperatures. 

The following papers were agreed to be 
printed in the volume of the Society’s 
Proceedings in addition to the Reports 
called for from individual members :— 
Dr. Drew’s Tables of the Mean Results 
of Meteorological Observations at South- 
ampton; Prof. Dumas’ Statement on 
Atomic Volume, and his Reasons for con- 
sidering that certain Bodies now consi- 
dered as Elementary might be decom- 
posed; and Dr. Daubeny’s Statement on 
the Chemical Nomenclature of Organic 
Substances. 

On the same evening the President’s 
dinner took place at the Corn Exchange; 
and on Tuesday morning the final Gene- 
ral Meeting took place, at which Prof. 
Phillips, one of the Secretaries, announced 
that 711 persons had taken part in the 
proceedings of the Association during the 
week, of whom 37 were foreign gentlemen 
of distinguished eminence. The money 
received was 620/. It is arranged that 
the meeting of 1852 shall take place at 
Belfast, under the presidency of Colonel 
Sabine. 





THE RAY SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of the Ray Society 
was held at Ipswich during the meeting of 
the British Association. Prof. Henslow 
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took the chair. The Report showed an 
increase of funds, but indicated a slight 
decrease of members. The works brought 
out last year were, the Second Volume of 
Agassiz’s Zoological and Geological Bib- 
liography, and a fifth Part, containing fif- 
teen illustrations, of the work of Alder 
and Hancock on the Nudibranchiate Mol- 
lusca. For the present year the Council 
have already published the Rev. W. A. 
Leighton’s work on the British Angiocar- 
pous Lichens, with thirty illustrations ; 
and will shortly issue the first Part of an 
illustrated work, by Mr. Charles Darwin, 
on the family of Cirrhipides. Amongst 
the illustrated works announced for future 
publication are, a Monograph of the Bri- 
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tish Freshwater Zoophytes, by Prof, All- 
man, and a Monograph on the British 
species of the family of Spiders, by Messrs. 
Blackwall and Templeton. The Chair- 
man, in his address, stated that he hoped 
the beautiful drawings illustrative of Dr. 
T. Williams’s Report on the present state 
of our knowledge of Annelida would be 
published by the Ray Society with an ex- 
tended description of the species. For 
this purpose the Society would require 
extra assistance; and he hoped not only 
that new members would join, but that 
special contributions would be made by 
naturalists, to enable it to publish these 
important contributions to British Natu- 
ral History. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


MEETING AT RIPON. 

The Architectural Societies of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire held a joint meeting at 
Ripon onthe 17th and 18th June. Having 
inspected the cathedral, under the guidance 
of Mr. J. R. Walbran, architect, of Ripon, 
they proceeded to the Town Hall, where 
the chair was taken by the Very Rev. the 
Dean. The room was adorned with im- 
pressions from monumental brasses, draw- 
ings, and prints in. the possession of the 
two societies, and there was also exhibited 
a lithographic view of the magnificent east 
window intended to be placed in Ripon 
Cathedral, to commemorate the institution 
of the diocese of Ripon, and which is esti- 
mated to cost, we believe, about 1,2002. 
This will be exeeuted by Mr. Wailes of 
Newcastle, and a portion is now erected in 
the Great Exhibition at Hyde Park. 

Sir Charles Anderson, Bart. then read 
an interesting paper ‘‘ On the Local Pecu- 
liarities of Church Architecture,’’ showing 
that they depend upon the geological strata 
prevalent in the neighbourhood, the facili- 
ties of conveyance for the material, and the 
influence of the large cathedrals and monas- 
teries and the rivalry between them. He 
illustrated this by various examples, and in 
speaking of the different qualities of stone, 
suggested the formation of collections of 
the various stones used for building, with 
the names of the quarries from which they 
were taken and of the buildings known to 
have been built from them, to enable 
builders to test their durability both as 
regards the influence of time, position, and 
atmosphere. 

J. W. Hugall, esq. read a paper ‘‘ On 
some of the Churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Wensleydale.’’ 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. 


The Rev. George Atkinson read a paper 
on the restorations of the church of Stow, 
co. Lincoln, of which he is incumbent. 
These restorations have been in progress 
from the time of the visit of the Archeeo- 
logical Institute to the church in 1848, 
which was noticed in our vol. xxx. p. 
296. On that occasion, it will be remem- 
bered, most of those who had not seen it 
before came with a strong presentiment 
that they would find it to be nothing more 
than early Norman; but they were satis- 
fied after carefnl examination, that the 
transept had formed a portion of the Saxon 
cathedral, which there existed before the 
removal of the see to Lincoln. This visit 
proved the happy occasion of giving prac- 
tical effect to the wish which had long been 
felt in many quarters that an effort should 
be made to commence the restoration of 
this venerable structure. Earl Brownlow, 
the lord-lieutenant of the county, president 
that year of the Archeological Institute, 
in conjunction with the bishop of the dio- 
cese and other eminent persons, set on 
foot a subscription, the proceeds of which, 
together with the contributions of the tithe 
owners, are now being expended on the 
restoration of the chancel, and it is to be 
hoped that the means will eventually be 
found for putting the whole fabric into a 
sound state. Mr. Atkinson observed that 
the peculiar interest attaching to the tran- 
sept of Stow Church arises from its being 
the only example now remaining of what 
a Saxon church of the largest class was, 
and certainly it was calculated to give a 
much more exalted idea of the handy-work 
of our Saxon forefathers than they com- 
monly had credit for. The grand feature 
of the work now in progress is the resto- 
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ration of the original stone vaulting, which 
is far advanced. The prospect of seeing 
the vaulting restored at all was no little 
thing ; but to see again the very same de- 
sign in all respects, when neither memory 
nor tradition of what it had been, or indeed 
whether it had been, survived, appeared 
quite beyond all hope—and yet this was 
actually to be seen in the restoration. 
“There is one thing,’’ the rev. Baronet 
remarked in conclusion, ‘‘ which this very 
ancient structure has often brought to my 
mind most strongly, and it will not, I trust, 
appear to you otherwise than as it does to 
me, well calculated to confirm us in our 
attachment to the Reformed Church of 
Englarnd—I mean the testimony which it 
affords to the simplicity of the ritual of 
our church in those early times, compared 
with what it had gradually become for 
some ages before the Reformation. We 
can admire the beauty of many of those 
features which were subsequently intro- 
duced into our churches , but if any ob- 
ject to us as a defect that our present ritual 
‘does not require, scarcely admits of, the 
use of those things, we have in this struc- 
ture a ready and surely an efficient answer 
that they were equally unknown to our 
Saxon and even to our early Norman pre- 
decessors in the Church of England.’’ 

J. R. Walbran, esq. of Ripon, read the 
last paper, which was ‘‘ On the Recent 
Discoveries at Fountains Abbey.’’ He 
said that from visiting the whole of the 
apartments of the abbey, an idea might be 
formed of the nature, wants, and arrange- 
ment of the most definite and perfect ex- 
ponent of the monastic system remaining 
in the kingdom. The recent excavation 
had, however, disclosed, in the ruin of the 
abbot’s house, an equally interesting ex- 
ample of our early domestic architecture, 
which furnishes, also, additional evidence 
of the dignity, hospitality, and general 
social condition of the rulers of these in- 
fluential establishments. It should be ob- 
served by how great sacrifice of labour the 
site of the house has been obtained in this 
particular and favourable locality ; for, as 
the valley is extremely contracted, and the 
Skell incapable of permanent diversion, 
the only expedient of the monks was to 
build above the river; and four parallel 
tunnels, each nearly 300 feet long, still 
attest their perseverance and skill. The 
chief or state approach to the house was 
by a spacious alley, from the east side of 
the cloister court, richly, but not con- 
tinously, decorated by a trefoil- headed ar- 
cade, supported by a double row of shafts, 
and so deeply recessed as, subsequently, 
to have required the insertion of solid 
masonry behind the foremost shaft. The 
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hall to which this passsge led has been 
unquestionably one of the most spacious 
and magnificent apartments ever erected 
in the kingdom, and admirably adapted 
for the entertainment of those distin- 
guished persons and their hosts of gentili- 
tial retainers by whom the abbot was con- 
tinually visited. Its internal length is not 
less than 171 feet, and its width 70 feet ; 
the bases, or foundations, of 18 cylindrical 
columns, shafted and banded with marble, 
indicating its division into a nave and two 
aisles, the latter having circulated round 
the extremities of the former. In the 
chapel the stone altar is still tolerably per- 
fect, but has lost its slab. On its north 
side has been a narrow staircase, leading 
either to the vestry or the apartments of 
the chaplain ; and, beyond, the long but 
narrow base of a work erected in the per- 
pendicular period, of which the use is 
uncertain. On the north side of the 
chapel is a picturesque apartment, partially 
vaulted, which, being below the general 
level of the other rooms, and, from the 
declivity of the ground, always accessible, 
has often been delineated as ‘‘ a crypt,’’ 
but stoutly asserted by the country people 
to have been ‘‘ the place where the abbot’s 
six white chariot horses were kept?” 
Sex equi ad bigam the abbot certainly had 
in his stable at the time of the dissolution, 
but, from the position and character of the 
place, it appears to have been the cellar 
and storehouse of the establishment. To 
the south of the chapel, but detached from 
it by the intervention of the scullery yard, 
has been the kitchen, an apartment cor- 
roborating, in its dimensions and appli- 
ances, the most romantic ideas of monastic 
hospitality. At the south side are the 
foundations of two great fire-places and a 
boiler, in a wall which has divided a nar- 
row “ back kitchen ’’ from the chief apart- 
ment, and in the north east angle, a stone 
grate in the floor, which was covered by 
wooden doors, and communicates with the 
river below. This very singular object has 
probably been used as a ventilator, to miti- 
gate a temperature which must always have 
been sufficiently oppressive, but which, on 
festive occasions, would not only be in- 
creased by a subsidiary fire and boiler, but 
also by two huge ovens, the one at the 
west, and the other, and larger, at the 
east end of the apartment. Then there 
is the coal-yard, in which the last supply 
that the abbat needed remained undis- 
turbed until the recent excavation. There 


was found here, also, a large heap of ashes 
and cinders, just as they had been cast 
from the window above, the cill being 
worn down by the frequent attrition of the 
The removal of the mass dis- 


shovel. 
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closed what every housekeeper’s experience 
would have suggested. First, of course, 
there was a silver spoon, weighing about 
an ounce, with capacious bow], slender 
octagonal stem, and a head like a plain in- 
verted Tudor bracket ; then, broken pot- 
tery of different kinds and sizes—from the 
painted ware that had disappeared from 
the abbot’s table, to the large coarse jugs 
that had been broken in the kitchen; a 
small silver ornament, resembling a lion’s 
head, and apparently detached from an 
article of table-plate; a silver ring, a 
brass ring, several Nuremberg tokens, 
part of a leaden ornament, designed like 
Tudor window tracery ; with a number of 
venison and beef bones, and bushels of 
oyster, mussel, and cockle shells, as fresh 
and pearly as when they left Abbat Brad - 
ley’s table. The encaustic tiles found in 
excavating the several apartments are nu- 
merous and singular, and the evidence ob- 
tained on the subject of medieval brick- 
work important and interesting. The 
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floors of the principal apartments have 
been pores either with encaustic or plain 
tiles, but the greater part of them had been 
torn up and removed before the house was 
pulled down, when the specimens that re- 
main were so much disturbed that it is dif- 
ficult to determine to what particular apart- 
ment they belonged. 

The Company afterwards proceeded to 
Fountains Abbey, the ruins of which, with 
the beautiful grounds surrounding them, 
were thrown open to their inspection by 
the kind direction of Earl de Grey, Presi- 
dent of the Institute of British Architects; 
and on their return, the members of the 
societies and their friends dined at the 
Unicorn Inn, and at nine o’clock went to 
spend the remaining part of the evening at 
the Deanery. The next day a tour of ar- 
chitectural inspection was made; and the 
churches of West Tanfield, Masham, Jer- 
vaulx Abbey, Coverham Abbey, Middle- 
ham, Wensley, and Thornton Steward, 
were visited. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

June 5. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Richard Ellison, esq. of Sudbrook 
Holme, co. Lincoln, and William Michael 
Wylie, esq. B.A. Oxon., of Fairford, co. 
Gloucester, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

Archdeacon Tattam exhibited a model 
in brass of a matchlock, found near Chip- 
ping Ongar, in Essex, and similar to one 
exhibited lately to the Society by Mr. 
Gooding. 

Mr. Price exhibited two terra-cotta 
lamps, bearing the name of the same 
ATTVSA 
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potter, One was brought from 


Mayence some years since; the other was 
found in the river Thames. Mr. Roach 
Smith, in his Collectanea Antiqua, has 
noticed the resemblance in potters’ names 
and stamps in the museums on the Rhine 
and those of this country, a circumstance 
which leads to the conclusion that Britain 
was, in the days of the Roman occupation, 
supplied with fictile ware by the manu- 
factories of Gaul and Germany. 

Mr. Gooding exhibited, by the hands of 
the Treasurer, a drawing of paintings on 
the roof of the church of Southwold, em- 
blematical of the Saviour’s passion. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a very 
beautiful collection of drawings of Roman 
pottery, dug up in the ground of John 
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Taylor, esq. of West Lodge, Colchester. 
Mr. Smith also exhibited a collection of 
knives, arrow-heads, &c. the result of ex- 
cavations in the same town. Also a draw- 
ing of a very remarkable vase, by Mr. 
Dawson Turner ; and a hair pin of bronze 
gilt, dug up near Sandwich. 

Mr. Porrett exhibited several specimens 
of ancient weapons in further illustration 
of Mr. Akerman’s memoir, read at the 
previous meeting of the society. These 
consisted of iron axe-heads, one of singular 
form, resembling the Lochabar axe, found 
near Dunvegan Castle, in the Isle of Skye, 
and two spear-heads from a tumulus at 
Marathon. 

A further communication from Mr. Col- 
lier on the “Life and Services of Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” was then read. This 
paper comprises various new matter illus- 
trative of the period from 1592 to 1598. 
It relates principally to Raleigh’s intrigue 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir N. Throck- 
morton, and their subsequent marriage ; 
the indignation of the Queen; the im- 
prisonment of the male offender; pro- 
ceedings in Chancery to enforce the pay- 
ment of the bride’s portion; Raleigh’s 
property at Sherborne; the expedition to 
Guiana; Raleigh’s restoration to public 
service ; and his taking part with Essex 
in what was called the ‘‘ Island Voyage.” 

The Vice-President announced that the 
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first part of the thirty-fourth volume of 
the Archeologia was ready for delivery; 
and that the society’s meetings were ad- 
journed over Whitsuntide. 

June 19. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Edmund Waterton, esq. of Walton 
Hall, co. York, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

Mr. Tissiman, of Scarborough, exhibited 
drawings of some remains taken by him 
from Celtic tumuli on the moors near that 
town. They.consisted of two slabs, en- 
graved with a number of circles, anda 
couple of boulder-stones, on which grooves 
had been made. Mr. Tissiman con- 
jectured that these latter had been used as 
anchor-stones for the wicker coracles of 
the rude inhabitants of the district. 

The Abbé Cochet presented several ob- 
jects found by him in the Merovingian 
Cemetery at Envermeu, in Normandy. 
Among them were a small vase in black 
earth, a spear-head of iron, a buckle, a 
fibula of bronze, an ear-ring, and a pair of 
tweezers, Most of these objects closely 
resemble those found in the graves of the 
Anglo-Saxons, of which many examples 
have been recently exhibited to the society. 

Mr. Benjamin Williams exhibited some 
drawings of notaries’ marks affixed to 
deeds, preserved in the chest of the 
church of Wymondham, on which he con- 
tributed some observations. 

Mr. Burkitt exhibited a small bronze 
lamp, the handle in the form of a crescent, 
recently found .n Cannon-street, London. 
This symbol of Diana, Mr. Burkitt re- 
marked, had also been discovered on other 
objects found in London, belonging to 
the period of Roman occupation, which 
appeared to support the conjecture of Sir 
Christopher Wren that a temple of Diana 
once stood on the site occupied by St. 
Paul’s, and that this divinity was greatly 
honoured in the capital of Britain. 

Mr. Cole exhibited and read extracts 
from various deeds of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, in illustration of a portion of 
Mr. Collier’s memoirs of Raleigh, read at 
the previous meeting of the society. 

Mr. Mackie exhibited through Mr. 
Wright, some fragments of Roman and 


Saxon pottery, recently dug up in the 
neigbourhood of the town of Folkstone., 


Mr. Wright made some observations on 
the articles exhibited and on the places of 
discovery. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited the 
curious astrological clock, engraved and 
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‘illustrated by Captain Smyth in the re- 


cently published part of the Archeologia, 
and read a paper in illustration of astro- 
logical clocks and astrolabes. 

Mr. Bruce read ‘ Observations upon 
certain documents relating to William 
Earl of Gowrie and Patrick Ruthven his 
fifth and last surviving son.”’ This paper 
was partly in continuation of one pub- 
lished in the Archeologia, vol.xxxit1. The 
Patrick Ruthven alluded to was confined 
in the Tower from 1603 to 1622, and was 
the father of Mary the wife of Vandyck, 
whom he survived. His pension of 5002. 
per annum having fallen into arrear after 
the breaking out of the Civil War in 1612, 
he practised as a physician in London, 
and died in 1656, or early in 1657, in- 
testate, and under circumstances which 
are as yet undiscovered, in the parish of 
St. George’s, Southwark. Most of the 
papers commented upon by Mr. Bruce are 
in the possession of Colonel Stepney 
Cowell, who is descended from Patrick 
Ruthven and Vandyck. They have been 
principally derived from the Public Re- 
cords. 

The meetings of the society were then 
adjourned to Thursday Nov. 20. 


MEETING AT COVENTRY. 

May 21. <A meeting of the Warwick- 
shire Archeological and Natural History 
Society in conjunction with the Architec- 
tural Society of the Archdeaconry of 
Northampton, was held in St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry, Charles Holte Brace- 
bridge, esq. taking the chair. 

Several interesting papers were read,— 
on some ancient British, Roman, Romano- 
British, and early Saxon remains recently 
discovered in Warwickshire, by Mr. 
Bloxam; brief notices of the Cathedral 
and Priory of Coventry, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Staunton; and architectural remarks 
on the churches of Coventry, by the Rev. 
G. A. Poole. The assemblage then pro- 
ceeded to visit the castles of Kenilworth 
and Warwick, at both of which they were 
favoured with an historical and architec- 
tural discourse from the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne. The whole of Warwick 
Castle was thrown open to the inspection 
of the visitors by the Ear] of Warwick, 
and all the expenses incurred at Coventry 
were liberally undertaken by the Mayor 
of that city. 
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Houser or Commons. 

June 19. Sir J. Duke urged the Go- 
vernment to abandon the SMITHFIELD 
Market Removat Bill for the present 
session, to afford the corporation of 
London an opportunity to enlarge the 
market and remove all existing grounds of 
complaint ; and moved that the Bill be 
committed that day six months. This 
motion was negatived by 64 against 26, 
and the Bill was considered in committee. 

June 20. In Committee on the Eccit- 
SIASTICAL TiTLes Bill, Mr. Monsell 
moved the insertion of the following 
words :—‘** Provided always, that nothing 
in this Act contained shall be construed to 
interfere with or in any manner to restrict 
the free action of the Roman Catholic 
church in the United Kingdom in matters 
of a spiritual nature.’’—Lord J. Russell 
said that the introduction of the words 
‘would take away from Parliament the 
right to decide what was spiritual and 
what was temporal, and leave that right 
so to decide to the courts of law.—The 
House divided—For the proviso, 42; 
against it, 160.—Mr. S. Crawford moved 
that this Bill should not extend to Ireland. 
—Lord J. Russell said, it would be ab- 
surd to allow the prerogative of the Crown 
to be invaded in Ireland, while it was not 
allowed to be invaded in England.—The 
Committee divided—Against the motion, 
255 ; for it, 60.—Sir R. H. Inglis then 
moved a clause which declared that the 
Queen was the fountain of all honour and 
and jurisdiction within this realm, that it 
be therefore enacted and declared, that, 
notwithstanding anything which appeared 
to the contrary in a certain local act enti- 
tled “‘The Dublin Cemeteries Act,’’ or 
in a certain Act entitled ‘‘ The Act for 
Charitable Donations and Bequests in Ire- 
land,’’ it shall not be deemed lawful for 
any minister or servant of the Crown in 
the United Kingdom, or for any governor 
or subordinate officer in any of the domi- 
minions thereunto belonging, on occasion 
of any public state or ceremonial, or 
otherwise, to give or allow any rank or 
precedence, or to use in any public, legal, 
or official document any prefix of title or 
appellation of honour, in respect of any 
ecclesiastical order or dignity in the 
Church of Rome, to any person not hav- 
ing Her Majesty’s licence for such title. 
—Lord J. Russell opposed the clause on 
the ground that its adoption would clash 


time that day six months. 


with several colonial and local statutes- 
The Committee divided—Against the mo- 
tion, 166; for it, 121. 

June 23. In Committee on the Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL Tit Es Bill, Mr. Walpole 
moved a series of amendments in the pre- 
amble, by which the perfect independence 
of the Crown and Church of England 
from all foreign ecclesiastical domination 
was set forth in positive terms; and the 
late appointment of an episcopal hierarchy 
with territorial titles was declared to be an 
invasion and encroachment in manifest 
derogation of the Queen’s authority.—The 
amendment was opposed by the Solicitor- 
General, who contended that the terms of 
the preamble as it stood were quite suffi- 
cient, more concise, and less offensive to 
the feelings of Roman Catholics. The 
Committee divided—For the original pre- 
amble, 140 ; for the amendment, 131.— 
Mr. Walpole proposed as a second amend- 
ment, the addition of certain words at the 
end of the preamble, explaining more de- 
finitely the reason for enacting the Bill. 
This was negatived by 141 votes to 117. 
The Committee then divided on the pre- 
amble—ayes, 200 ; noes, 39. 

June 24. The third reading of the 
SmiITHFIELD Market Removat Bill 
having been moved, Mr. Hume moved 
that it be read a third time that day six 
months. The third reading was carried 
by a majority of 81 to 32. The Bill was 
then passed. 

Sir G. Grey described the effect of the 
Cuurcu Buitpinc Act AMENDMENT 
Bill, which was designed to accomplish a 
subdivision of large parishes in propor- 
tion to their population, with the object of 
facilitating the erection of churches and 
providing increased accommodation.—Mr. 
Hume, believing the Bill to involve many 
considerations of great importance, ob- 
jected to its being hurried through the 
House, and moved that it be read a second 
The debate 
was adjourned. 

June 25. Mr. Cowan moved the second 
reading of the Universities (Scor- 
LAND) Bill. A variety of tests were still 
retained upon the university statute books. 
By this Bill, these obsolete contrivances 
for exclusion would be abrogated, and a 
large class admitted to the full rights and 
privileges awarded to their fellow-subjects. 
—Mr. Lockhart maintained that the Bill 
obliterated the distinctive protestantism so 
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long preserved in the Scotch Universities, 
was contrary to the provisions of the Act 
of Union, and invaded the privileges of 
the established Church in the northern 
section of the United Kingdom.—The 
House divided—For the second reading, 
65; against it, 66; majority, 1. 

The second reading of the Encum- 
BERED Estates Leaszs (IRELAND) Bill 
was moved by Mr. M‘Cullagh, who ex- 
plained that the object of the measure 
was to empower the commissioners to 
afford certain facilities to occupying te- 
nants, to prevent the ejection of some 
tenants, and to enable others to obtain a 
lease in perpetuity over the lands they 
held, on paying one-fourth of the esti- 
mated value in ready money, the remainder 
being commuted into a rent-charge.—Ne- 
gatived by 94 to 15. 

June 26. The third reading of the 
Sr. AtBan’s Brizery Commission Bill 
was carried by 37 to 16. 

Mr. Roebuck renewed the Danis 
Cuarms by moving to address the Crown 
praying that the claims of the merchants 
trading to Denmark whose property was 
seized in Copenhagen in 1807 should be 
examined and liquidated. The motion was 
negatived by 126 to 49. 

June 27. The report of the committee 
on the Ecciesiastica TittEs Bill was 
brought up and considered. An amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Keogh, declaring that 
the Bill was not to interfere with the Be- 
quests Act, was agreed to without a divi- 
sion.—Mr. Keogh moved another clause, 
providing that no proceedings should be 
taken under the Act, save and except by 
Her Majesty’s Attorney-General for the 
time being in England and Ireland, or by 
the Lord Advocate in Scotland. The 
House divided—-Ayes, 71; noes, 232.—Sir 
F. Thesiger moved an amendment in the 
preamble, changing the words ‘‘ brief and 
rescript”’ into “ briefs and rescripts.’’ His 
design was to make the bill effectual as a 
protection against future aggressions as 
well as a protest against the past. The 
House divided—For the amendment, 135 ; 
against, 100; majority, 35. Two follow- 
ing amendments, included in the first, 
were agreed to without division. A fourth 
amendment was then moved, by which the 
penalties were extended so as to include 
all persons who should procure from Rome, 
or publish in England any bull or rescript 
by which archbishops or bishops were 
constituted under the inhibited titles.— 
Although the Solicitor-General contended 
that the Bill was better as it stood, and 
the vigour supposed to be added to it by 
Sir F. Thesiger’s alterations was entirely 
delusive, this amendment was carried by 
165 to 109.—Lord J. Russell then post- 
poned to the third reading his opposition 
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to the fifth amendment, by which common 
informers were allowed to lay informa- 
tions for offences created under the Bill. 

June 30. On the motion for going into 
Committee on the Customs Bill, Mr. 7. 
Baring moved an amendment, that the 
committee be instructed to make provi- 
vision for preventing the admixture of 
Cuicory with coffee by dealers in the 
latter article-—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer distinguished between deleterious 
adulteration and the admixture of a harm- 
less ingredient which enabled the con- 
sumer to obtain coffee at a cheaper price, 
and, in the opinion of many, improved 
its flavour.—Mr. Wakley pronounced the 
question to be simply whether the Govern- 
ment were to sanction, and the House 
countenance, the practice of dishonesty ? 
The House divided—For the resolution, 
122; against, 199. 

Mr. Disraeli, upon the motion for the 
committal ofthe INnaBITED House Duty 
Bill, moved as an amendment, ‘‘ that, con- 
sidering the limited surplus of two millions 
announced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the national revenues; con- 
sidering that five and a half millions of 
income are drawn from the income and 
property tax, which has been renewed 
only for a year, and submitted to the con- 
sideration of a select committee ; and con- 
sidering the provisional state in which the 
revenue was thus left, it appears to the 
House more consistent with the mainte- 
nance of public credit and the interests of 
the public service, to abstain from making 
any serious sacrifice of revenue by effect- 
ing changes in other branches of taxation, 
which might otherwise have been con- 
— beneficial.” Negatived by 242 to 
129. 

July 1. The Marquess of Blandford 
moved an address to the Queen, praying 
Her Majesty’s gracious consideration to 
the Sprrirvuat Destirution existing 
throughout England and Wales, with the 
view of finding means whereby the spiritual 
wants of the people could be supplied, 
and the parochial system be extended to 
a degree corresponding with the growth 
of the population.—Sir G. Grey declared 
himself willing to assent to the motion, 
with the understanding that the Govern- 
ment was not thereby pledged to introduce 
any legislative measure.—Agreed to. 

July 2. Mr. J. Bell moved the second 
reading of the PHarmacy Bill. This 
measure, as explained by the hon. mem- 
ber, was designed to organise a system of 
examination, to which all pharmaceutical 
chemists were to be subjected, so that no 
man might undertake, without proving 
himself to be properly qualified, the re- 
sponsible business of preparing and dis- 
pensing chemical prescriptions.—Sir G. 
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Grey allowed the Bill to be read a second 
time, on the understanding that it was not 
to be further proceeded with this year. 

July 3. The third reading of the Oat 
oF ABJURATION (Jews) Bill having been 
moved, Sir R. H. Inglis renewed his pro- 
test against the Bill. Mr. Newdegate 
Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Plumpire, and Mr. 
Henley briefly opposed the Bill, but it was 
read a third time, and passed, without a 
division. 

Lord J. Russell explained the features 
of the Woops and Forests Bill. The 
Board of Public Works was to be made 
altogether distinct from the office of 
Woods and Forests. The House went 
into Committee on the Bill, and passed 
various clauses. 

July 4, The Ecciesi1asticar TitLes 
Bill was read the third time without divi- 
sion.—Lord J. Russell said it was not his 
intention to propose any amendment in 
the preamble as it now stood, or in the 
first clause.—The noble lord then moved 
an amendment by which the penalties 
introduced by Sir F. Thesiger were with- 
drawn from parties concerned in procu- 
ring from Rome, or publishing in Eng- 
land, papal bulls and rescripts. The 
house divided—For Lord J. Russell’s 
amendment, 129; against it, 208: ma- 
jority in favour of retaining Sir F. Thesi- 
ger’s clauses, 79.—Lord J. Russell then 
moved the omission of the words by 
which the initiative of proceedings under 
the bill was placed within the power of 
common informers. On a division, this 
amendment was negatived by 175 votes 
to 124.—Another division followed imme- 
diately on the question that the bill do 
pass. There appeared—Ayes, 263 ; noes, 
46: majority, 217.—On the question of 
title, Mr. Grattan moved as an amend- 
ment that the bill be thus intituled: ‘‘ An 
Act to prevent the free exercise of the 
Roman Catholic Religion in Ireland.’ 
Negatived without a division. 

July 8. Lord R. Grosvenor moved for 
leave to reintroduce the bill of last year 
to repeal the ATTORNEYS’ AND So.ici- 
TORS’ annual certificate duty.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said it was his 
painful duty to resist the motion. It 
would be most unwise for the House to 
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ledge itself to sacrifice 220,000/. a-year. 
pon a division the motion was 
against the government by 162 to 132, 
and leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Mr. H. Berkeley moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for the protection of Par- 
liamentary electors by taking votes by 
BALLOT. He asked how a system could 
be said to work well which deterred one- 
third of the electors from recording their 
votes; which gave to certain peers the 
power of returning 98 members of that 
House by direct interference, and coerced 
agricultural voters into an electoral flock 
of sheep ?—The motion was carried by 87 
to 50. 

Mr. Scully moved a resolution that, to 
lighten the poor rate in Ireland, it is ex- 
pedient to facilitate the employment of 
the inmates of WorKHOUSEs in repro- 
ductive labour, so as to make those esta- 
blishments self-supporting.—Negatived by 
64 to 42. 

July 9. On the order for the second 
reading of the Homre-mapDeE SPiRITs IN 
Bonp Bill, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that his objections to the Bill 
were insuperable. The effect of changing 
the law would be loss to the revenue, a 
facility to fraud, and would give to Scotch 
and Irish spirits an unfair advantage over 
those of England.—Mr. Bramston consi- 
dered that the Bill would violate the com- 
promise of 1848, and moved that it be 
read a second time that day three months. 
—tThe House having divided, the second 
reading was negatived by 194 against 166 ; 
so the Bill is lost. 

July 10. Mr. Hume moved an address 
to the Crown, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the proceedings of Sir James BRooKE 
on the north-western coast of Borneo, and 
especially into the attack made, under his 
advice and direction, upon the Sakarran 
and Sarebas Dyaks on the 31st of July, 
1849 ; and further that Her Majesty 
would command that the opinion of the 
Judges be taken and laid before the House 
touching the legality of the holding by 
Sir James at the same time of certain 
apparently incompatible offices. Nega- 
tived by 230 to 19. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


RUSSIA. 

The arms of the Czar have again suffered 
defeat from the prowess of the wild tribes 
who defend the passes of the Caucasus. 
Mohamed Emir, the naib (or lieutenant) 
of Sheik Chemil, at the head of 25,000 of 


the Abebjeks, and other independent tribes 
of the Western Caucasus, attacked the en- 
trenchments of the Chenis, and drove the 
Russian troops, under the command of 
General Cerebrianoff, beyond Themer. 
The Russians suffered so severely that all 
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the spare waggons of the army were barely 
sufficient to carry their wounded away ; 
their loss is calculated at 5,000 in killed 
and prisoners. The mountaineers are 
well supplied with ammunition and arms, 
and ready to continue the war against the 
invaders of their homes throughout the 
summer season. 

On the 29th May, O.S. (11th June), 
an extensive conflagration occurred in the 
city of Archangel. The foreign merchants’ 
quarter was almost entirely consumed, and 
150 houses, extending over a length of two 
versts (14 miles), were destroyed. The 
habitations of the poor have this time been 
spared. Theiv part of the town was burnt 
to the groun“ only three years ago. Arch- 
angel is buist almost entirely of wood. Of 
the direction of the consumed streets not 
a vestige remains. No lives were lost. 


NAPLES. 
The Official Journal of the Two Sicilies 

publishes a statistical account of the po- 
pulation of Naples to the Ist Jan. 1851. 
The total number of inhabitants amounts 
to 416,475 souls, viz. —203,483 males 
and 212,992 females. Naples contains 
514 coffee-houses, 71 sorbet-shops, 558 
liquorists, 416 inns, 243 furnished hotels, 
62 restaurants, 166 common eating-houses, 
793 wine-shops, 400 taverns and wine- 
shops, 22 diligences, 155 two-horse car- 
riages, 213 cabriolets, six sedan chairs, 
and 550 boats. 

SARDINIA. 


A commercial treaty between Sardinia 
and Great Britain has been published. 
It insures to all the subjects of both na- 
tions ‘‘the benefits derived under two 
legislative acts, the one adopted in Eng- 
land on the 26th of June, 1849, by a mo- 
dification of the Navigation Act; and the 
other in the Sardinian States on the 6th 
of July, 1850, for the abolition of differ- 
ential duties.” The treaty goes on to say 
that “there shall be reciprocal liberty of 
commerce between the states of the high 
contracting parties; and the subjects of 
each, in all the extent of the possessions 
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of either, shall enjoy the same rights, pri- 
vileges, immunities, and exemptions in 
matters of commerce which the nations 
enjoy, or may enjoy.’’ A Sardinian loan 
of 3,600,000/. has been negociated in 
London by Messrs. C. J. Hambro and 
Son. The rate of interest is 5 per cent. 
and the subscription price 85. The inte- 
rest to commence from the Ist of June, 
1851. The loan is stated to be for the 
completion of the railway from Genoa to 
Turin, and from Genoa to the Lago Mag- 
giore towards Switzerland, now in course 
of construction, and which will be mort- 
gaged as a special security, in addition to 
the general revenues of the Government. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Federal Council of Switzerland has 
drawn up a decree for the execution of 
the railways proposed by Mr. Stephenson. 
One line is to traverse the country from 
the Lake of Constance to Geneva, passing 
by Zurich. A branch line is to run from 
this trunk line to the Basle Railway to 
unite with the German and French lines. 
Another line is to proceed from the Lake 
of Constance to Coire, in the Grisons, to 
be prolonged afterwards across the Alps 
by Luckmanier into Lombardy... The to- 
tal length of these lines is to be 406} 
English miles, and the expense 4,000,000/ 


CALIFORNIA. 


A terrible fire has occurred in San Fran- 
cisco, laying in ashes property to the 
amount of from 12,000,000 dols. to 
16,000,000 dols. Among the buildings 
destroyed are the Custom-house and seven 
hotels. Several houses had been built of 
iron, but were found to afford no security, 
as they speedily became red-hot and ig- 
nited their contents. The fire also spread 
to the shipping, burning a large number of 
vessels lying at the wharves. Ten or 
twelve lives were lost. But so earnestly 
did the inhabitants commence rebuilding, 
that, within ten days after the fire, 680 
houses were set up. A great fire has also 
occurred at Stockton, the loss from which 
was estimated at over 1,000,000 dols. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The depopulation of Ireland is very 
fully demonstrated by the census returns. 
She has not only lost the gain she counted 
in 1841, or even ten years before, but 
actually fallen below her position in 1821. 
In that year the population of Ireland 
was 6,800,000. In 1831 it had increased 
14 per cent. and in the next decade 
the progress was still 5 per cent. and 

10 


the number of her children in 1841, 
8,175,000. Famine, distress, and conse- 
quent emigration, have reduced it to little 
more than six millions anda half. Ten 
years ago the inhabited houses in Ireland 
were more than 1,300,000; they are now 
little more than one million. 

The population of Birmingham is re- 
turned at 232,634, an increase of nearly 
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50,000 inhabitants, or 27 per cent.; that 
of Glasgow at 329,096, increase 61,633, 
or 23 per cent.; that of Bradford at 
103,782, being an increase of 37,064, or 
56 per cent.; at York and at Lincoln the 
increase is 30 per cent.; at Preston 36 per 
cent.; at Salford and Portsmouth 28, 
Wigan 25, Hull 23, Sheffield, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and Bolton 22, Leicester 20, 
Leeds 13, Nottingham 10. 

June 25. The Bishop of Exeter having 
revived the long-disused practice of hold- 
ing a synod of the clergy of his diocese, it 
assembled this day in the Chapter House 
of Exeter, after divine service in the ca- 
thedral, and a sermon by Mr. Prebendary 
Hole, from 1 Tim. i. 13,14. The pro- 
ceedings were opened with prayer and an 
address from the Bishop: after which a 
declaration on the doctrine of baptism was 
read, and its further consideration de- 
ferred to the next day. Two declarations 
were then adopted, 1. Against secession, 
especially to Rome; 2. Against the papal 
bishopric of Plymouth and Romanist ag- 
gression generally. On the second day 
the declaration on the doctrine of baptism 
was unanimously adopted, after the ad- 
dresses of several speakers had been heard. 
On the third day a committee was no- 
minated to consider the best means of 


continuing pastoral superintendence of 


the young who have left school. Resolu- 
tions were further agreed to for the resto- 
ration of a permanent order of deacons, 
for the employment of the laity in the 
Church’s work, yet so as not to trans- 
gress the discipline of the Church ; for 
the observance of the Rubric which enjoins 
daily morning and evening prayer, the ob- 
servance of holydays, and the administra- 
tion of the holy communion on Ascension 
Day. The proceedings were then brought 
to a close. 

July 3. The town of Ipswich, being the 
scene of the meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Science 
(of which we have given some account in 
another page,) was honoured with a visit 
from H.R.H. Prince Albert. He was 
received in a reception tent at the Ipswich 
terminus by the mayor and corporation, 
and received an address read by the Re- 
corder: after which he was conducted in 
procession to the Town Hall and sub- 
sequently visited the several sections of 
the Association. He went to dine at 
Shrubland Park, the seat of Sir William 
Middleton, Bart. The next day, after 
again visiting some of the sections H.R.H. 
proceeded to the Museum,—the success- 
ful formation of which has mainly con- 
tributed to bring the Association to Ips- 
wich, An address was read by Professor 
Henslow the President, and the Prince 

Gent. Mac. Von. XXXVI. 
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consented to become the Patron of the 
institution. His Royal Highness at three 
o’clock proceeded to lay the foundation 
stone of one of the towers of the new 
grammar school of Ipswich. It bore the 
following inscription:—‘‘ Schola Regia 
Gipovicensis, fundata regnante Elisa, A.S. 
MDLXYV. denuo extructa, sub auspiciis 
Principis illustrisimi ALBERTI, de Saxe 
Coburg et Gotha, regnante Victoria, A.S. 
MDCCCLI.” His Royal Highness re- 
turned by train to London before six 
o’clock. 

July 9. Her Majesty honoured with 
her presence a Ball given by the City of 
London at Guildhall, in celebration of the 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of All 
Nations. The public buildings through- 
out the city were illuminated, as were a 
large proportion of the private houses in 
the line of procession. The Royal Ex- 
change displayed in white lamps the in- 
scription it bears on its pediment: “THE 
EARTH IS THE LORD’s AND THE FULL- 
NESS THEREOF.’’ The Queen arrived at 
Guildhall shortly before ten. H.R.H. 
Prince Albert wore his uniform as Cap- 
tain-General and Colonel of the Hon. 
Artillery Company. The ancient crypt 
was fitted up for the supper: and was 
lighted with gas proceeding from the 
spear-heads of figures arrayed in armour, 
brought from the Tower of London. The 
hall was adorned with much taste and 
elegance, for the ball-room and the other 
apartments were adorned with sculpture 
lent for the occasion by Messrs. Fleed, 
Baily, and Lough. The Lord Mayor has 
since received a Baronetcy, and the two 
Sheriffs the honour of Knighthood. 

July 12. The Royal Commissioners of 
the Great Exhibition, with the Executive 
Committee, and a large party of dis- 
tinguished foreigners, were entertained 
on board the American steamer Atlantic, 
at Liverpool, at the expense of William 
Brown, esq. M.P. for South Lancashire. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of 
Great Britain has held its annual meeting 
at Windsor from the 14th to the 18th of 
July. The show-yard and pavilion were 
formed, by the gracious permission of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, in the Home 
Park, immediately below the slopes and 
terraces of Windsor Castle. The show 
of cattle, &c., numbering 1,200 entries, is 
said to have been superior to any former 
exhibition. The usual show of imple- 
ments was omitted, being already formed 
in the Crystal Palace. Two thousand 
guests met at the Grand Pavilion dinner. 
The Duke of Richmond presided, and Lord 
Portman acted as Vice-President. His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert was present, 
and delivered a very _— address. 

2 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


June 23. John Cowan, esq. (Solicitor-Gen. 
for Scotland,) to be one of the Lords of Session, 
and one of the Lords of Justiciary in Scotland. 

June 25. Lambert de Nieuwerkerk, esq. to 
be Assistant Receiver-General of Berbice.— 
William Carman, esq. to be Clerk of the Pleas 
in the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. 

June 27. 7th Drag. Gwards, Capt. A. C. 
Bentinck to be Major.—6th Foot, Major-Gen. 
H. J. Riddell to be Colonel.—21st Foot, Lieut.- 
Cel. E. Thorp, from 44th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—25th Foot, Lieut.-Col. J. S. Schons- 
war, from 5th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
60th Foot, Assist.-Surgeon B. Nicholson, M.D., 
from the Staff, to be Assistant Surgeon.— 
Staff, Lieut.-Col. J. R. Young, 25th Foot, to be 
Fort Major at Fort George, Inverness. 

June 28. George Deas, esq. Advocate, to be 
Solicitur-General for Scotland.—Thomas Mac- 
kenzie, esq. Advocate, to be Sheriff of Ross 
and Cromarty, vice Deas. 

July 4. Charles Livio, esq. to be Consul at 
Wiborg.—Alexander M‘Crae, esq. to be Chief 
Postmaster of Victoria. 

July 8. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. R. J. J. 
Lacy to be Colonel-Commandant.—35th Foot, 
Major J. Fraser to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. 
Tedlie to be Major. 

July 9. Edward Francis Maitland, esq. Ad- 
vocate, to be Sheriff of Argyll. 

July 11. Charles Romilly, esq. to be Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery, vice Charles-Ed- 
ward Earl of Cottenham, resigned.—8sth Foot, 
Surgeon F. C. Annesley, from 21st Foot, to be 
Surgeon, vice Surgeon J.C. G. Tice, M.D. who 
exchanges.—49th Foot, Major J. R. Raines, 
from 95th Foot, to be Major, vice Major J. W. 
Smith, who exchanges.—2d West India Regt. 
Capt. R. Elliott to be Major. 

uly 12. The Right Hon. John Musgrove, 
of Speldhurst, Kent, and Russell-square, Mid- 
dlesex, Lord Mayor of London, created a 
Baronet. 

July 15. Jane Marchioness of Ely to be 
one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber in Or- 
dinary to Her Majesty, vice Lady Portman, 
resigned.—_Emma Lady Portman to be Extra 
Lady of the Bedchamber to Her Majesty. 

July 16. Major Thomas Middleton Biddulph 
to be Master of Her Majesty’s Household, vice 
Bowles, res.—Major-Gen. George Bowles to 
be Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s Tower of 
London. 

July 17. Charles-William Earl of Sefton to 
be Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotuloram of 
the county palatine of Lancaster.—Knighted, 
Robert Walter Carden, esq. and George Ed- 
mund Hodgkinson, esq. Sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex. 

July 18. 31st Foot, Staff-Surgeon of the 
Second Class J. B. St. Croix Crosse to be 
Surgeon.—Unattached, Major C. A. Arney, 
from 58th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 21. Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Col. T. 
Blanshard to be Colonel; brevet Major H. P. 
Wulff to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 22. Major-Gen. George Bowles, late 
Master of Her Majesty’s Household, and now 
Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s Tower of London, 
to be K.C.B. 





The Earl of Mulgrave is appointed Comp- 
troller of H. M. Household. ° 
H. S. Chapman, esq. one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of New Zealand, is ap- 


3 ag Colonial Secretary in Van Diemen’s 
nd; H. Falconer, esq. is appointed Colonial 
Secretary in Western Australia; Mr. J. Bell is 
——— Crown Solicitor for Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Robert Ball, esq. Treasurer to the Royal 
Irish Academy, has been appointed Secretary 
to the Queen’s University in Ireland. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Arundel.—Right Hon. Edward Strutt. 
Bath.—George Treweeke Scobell, esq. 
Greenwich.—Mr. Alderman Salomons. 
Knaresborough.—Thomas Collins, esq. 
Scarborough.—George Fred. Young, esq. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Vice-Adm. the Hon. Joceline Percy, C.B. to 
be Commander-in-Chief at Sheerness. 

Rear-Adm. William Willmott Henderson, 
C.B., K.H. to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
South-East Coast of America. 

Appointments : Commander W. F.Fead (1845), 
to command the Express, 6, at Devonport; 
Commander Alan H. Gardner (1848), to the 
Waterwitch, 8, at Chatham; Commander W. F. 
Burnett (1846), to the Queen, 116, flag-ship 
of Sir William Parker, Bart. G.C.B.; Com- 
mander G. H. Gardner, additional, to Retri- 
bution; Commander W. H. Hall to Styx.— 
Commodore William Fanshawe Martin and 
Capt. Frederick William Beechey, F.R.S. (1827), 
to be Naval Aide-de-Camps to the Queen. 

To be Captain: Commodore Charles F. 
Schomberg (1844.) 

To be Commanders: Lieut. Rochford Maguire 
(1840); Augustus C. May (1838), late first Lieu- 
tenant of the Wellesley, 72; Willoughby J. 
Lake (1840), late flag Lieutenant to Rear-Adm. 
Fanshawe, C.B. 

July 1. Adm. the Right Hon. Sir G. Cock- 
burn, G.C.B. to be Admiral of the Fleet.— 
Rear-Adms. Lord Radstock, C.B. and the Earl 
of Cadogan, C.B. to be Vice-Admirals of the 
Blue.—By the same gazette six Admirals, 
two Vice-Admirals, and two Rear-Admirals are 
placed on reserved half-pay, with an addi- 
tional yearly pension of 150/., as provided by 
Order in Council of the 25th June last; and 
forty other flag officers are placed on the re- 
tired list; so that the active list is now per- 
manently reduced to the following numbers: 
Admirals of the Fleet 2; Admirals 27 (instead 
of 30); Vice-Admirals 27 (instead of 45); Rear- 
Admirals 51 (instead of 75). 

July 8. Vice-Adm. Richard Curry, C.B. to 
be Admiral on the reserved half-pay list ; Vice- 
Adm. Sir John Wentworth Loring, K.C.B. 
K.C.H. to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. 
Sir Edward Tucker, K.C.B. to be Vice-Adm. 
of the Blue; Capt. Sir John Ross, C.B. to be 
Rear-Adm. on the reserved half-pay list ; Capt. 
Sir James Stirling to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue.—To be retired Rear-Admirals on the 
terms proposed Sept. 1, 1846: Capt. E. Bar- 
nard, Capt. W. B. Dashwood, Capt. M. White, 
Capt. J. Cookesley, Capt. C. G. R. Phillott, 
Capt. W. Wolrige. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Hon. and Rey. L. Neville, Heydon R. and 
Little Chishall R. Essex. 
Rey. W. Allford, Tintinhull P.C, Somerset. 
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Rev. R. Atthill, Middleham Collegiate Church, 

Rev. W. Atthill, Horseford V. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. Bagot, Prebend of Holcombe in Wells 
Cathedral. 

Rev. S. M. Barkworth, St. John P.C. Wal- 
thamstow, Essex. 

Rev. J. A. Beaumont, Poughill R, Devon. 

Rev. W. S. H. Braham, Peldon R. Essex.* 

Rev. G. Braithwaite, St. Peter-the-Great V. 
Chichester. 

Rev. R. N. D. Brown, St. James P.C. Ber- 
mondsey, Surrey. 

. J. H. Cartwright, Winterbourne-Earls 

P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. R. Chichester, Muff P.C. Donegal. 

Rev. G. P. G. Cosserat, Winfrith-Newburgh 
R. w. West-Lulworth C. and Burton C. Dors. 

Rev. H. Dale, East-Stoke V. w. Coddington C. 
Syerston C. and Elston C. Notts. 

Rev. C. Dickenson, Narraghmore R. Kildare. 

Rev. J. Dix, All-Hallows, Bread Street w. St. 
John-the-Evangelist R. London. 

Rev. H. A. Dixon, St. Anne V. Wandsworth, 
Surrey.t 

Rev. W. Earee, Setmurthy P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. G. 8. Elwin, Hawkinge R. Kent. 

Rev. C. 8. Escott, Leominster V. Herefordsh. 

Rev. D. Evans, Aberavon V. w. Baglan V.Glam. 

Rey. J. Evans, Crickhowel R.(sinecure) Brecon. 

Rev. G. Evezard, St. James P.C. St. Mary- 
lebone. 

Rev. G. H. Fell, Goring P.C. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. T. B. Ferris, Corscombe R. Dover. 

Rey. W. Fitz-Gerald, St. Anne V. Dublin. 

Rev. H. Gilder, St. Peter R. Sandwich, Kent. 

Rev. G. M. Gould, Chillington P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. L. H. Gray, Christ Church P.C. Plymouth. 

Rev. J. Harding, Bishopric of Bombay. 

Rev. W. Harley, Steventon V. Berks. 

Rev. J. Harrison, Horton P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. K. Haslehurst, Alrewas V. Staffordsh. 

Rev. W. A. Hill, Afternoon Lectureship St. 
Barnabas, South Kennington, Lambeth. 
v. J. Hughes, Llanvihangel-Cwm-du R. 
(sinecure) Brecon. 

Rev. — Jenkins, Michaelstone-y-Vedw R. 
Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire. 

Rev. C. F. Johnson, Seavington St. Mary P.C. 
Somerset. 

Rey. J. W. Knott, St. Saviour’s V. Leeds. 

Rev. H. Knowles, St. Martin P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. C. S. Lawrence, Ash-Priors P.C. and 
Cothelstone P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. R. H. Low, Oran Prebend, dio. Elphin. 

Rev. T. M. Macdonald, Holy Trinity P.C. Not- 
tingham. 

Rev. E. Mansfield, Holy Innocents P.C. High- 
nam, Gloucestershire. 

Rey. G. Martin, D.D. St. Breward V. Cornwall. 

Rev.C. Maxwell, Lower-Badoney R. dio. Derry. 

Rev. T. R. Mayhew, Darsham V. and Dunwich 
P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Meade, Binegar R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Mulloy, Castle-Blakeney R. and V. 
dio. Elphin. 

Rev. W. Norval, Ickleford R. Herts. 

Rev. W. S. Parish, Cherry-Hinton V. Camb. 

Rev. E. Parry, Surfleet P.C. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. G. W. Pearse, Walton R. Bucks. 

Rev. G. Phillimore, Radnage R. Bucks. 

Rev.J. H. Pollexfen, St. Runwald R.Colchester. 

Rev. C. Kawlins, Chaddesden P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. Reece, Braithwell V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. A. Rogers, Regent Square P.C, St. 
Pancras, Middlesex. 

Rev. E. Scriven, St. Luke P.C. Clifford, Yorksh. 

Rey. T. Sedger, Rusland P.C. Lancashire. 


* The Rev. William Spencer Harris Braham 
has since assumed by royal licence the name 
of Meadows in lieu of Braham. 
oa During the sequestration of the incum- 

ent, 
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Rev. A. P. Stanley, Canonry in Canterbu 
Cath - 


edral. 
Rev. R. Stanley, Barlings P.C. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. D. D. Stewart, Croydon New Church 
P.C. Surrey. 


Rev. G. W. Stuart, Drumachose R. dio. Derry. 

Rev. R. Surtees, St. Augustine V. Bristol. 

Rev. G. Thomas, St. Philip P.C. Leeds. 

Rev.A.H.P.Trewman, North PethertonV. Som. 

Rev. J. West, D.D. Archdeaconry of Dublin 
w. St. Peter V. Dublin, and St. Mary P.C. 
Donnybrook. 

Rev. G. Willcock, West-Mersea V. Essex. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. C. L. Bell, H.M. ship Vengeance. 

Rev. V. Blake, Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Isles. 

Rev. T. Bourne, Hinckley Union, Leic. 

Rev. T. H. Bushnell, Ear! of oo i 

Rev. J. W. Bussell, H.M. — Trafalgar. 

Rev. J. Ford, Maidstone Gaol. 

Rev. H. J. Hatch, New County Gaol, Wands- 
worth, Surrey. 

Rev.E.S.Phelps, H. M. Dockyard, Portsmouth, 

Rev. A. Watson, H.M. ship Britannia. 

Rev. W. H. Wrenford, Roger Edwards’ Alms- 
houses, Llangeview, Monmouthshire. 

Rev. R. Yerburgh, Carr’s Hospital, Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


R. Ball, LL.D. Secretary to the Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 

Rev. H. Day, Second Mastership, Abingdon 
Grammar School, Berks. 

Rev. H. S. Fagan, Head Mastership of Burton- 
upon-Trent Grammar School. 

J, E. Farbrother, Mastership of Shepton-Mal- 
lett Grammar School. , 

Rey. W. Hodgson, Mastership of Streatham 
School, Streatham Common, Surrey. J 

Rev. J. Jackson, Mastership of Butterwick 
Grammar School, Lincolnshire. 
. G. Lees, B.A. Mastership of St. Peter’s 
School, York. 

Rev. H. H. Olver, Second Mastership of Kings- 
bridge Grammar School, Devon. 

Rev. M. H. Simpson, Mastership of Ledsham 
Grammar School, Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. J. Smith, Mastership of Wantage 
Grammar School, Berks. 

Rev. M. Thomas, Secretary of the Colonial 
Church and School Society. 

Rev. W. G. Tucker, Missionary Station at 
Toronto, Canada. 

v. W. P. Walsh, Visiting Secretary for 

Ireland to the Church Missionary Society. 





BIRTHS. 


May 17. At the Bishop’s palace, Calcutta, 
the wife of the Rev. John Blomfield, a son. 

Junel. At Ashby lodge, Northamptonshire, 
the wife of Henry Arnold, esq. a son.——3. At 
Exeter, the wife of the Rev. Sub-dean Stephens, 
ason.——9. At St. James’s place, the wife of 
Ralph Neville, esq. a son.——10. At Writtle, 
Essex, the wife of J. A. Hardcastle, esq. M.P. 
a dau.——At Sandgate, the wife of Francis 
Daniel Tyssen, esq. a dau.——13. At Bordes- 
ley park, Worc. the wife of Richard Hemming, 
esq. a son and heir.——18. At Spondon, near 
Derby, the wife of F. Arkwright, esq. a dau. 
——20. At Womersley park, Yorkshire, Lady 
Hawke, a dau.——21. At Lowndes sq. the 
C’tess of March, a dau.— 23. In Guildford 
street, Lady Pollock, a son.——Mrs. Yarde, of 
Trebridge house, Devon, a dau.——In Beau- 
mont-st. the wife of Sir George de la Poer 
Beresford, Bart. a son.——24. At Gloucester 
place, Hyde pork, the wife of J. R. Wigram, 
esq. a son.——25. At Purley, Berks, Lady 
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Hope, a son.——27. At Dyrham park, Herts, 

the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, ason.——30. At Kem- 

berton rectory, Shropshire, Mrs. G. Whit- 

more, a dau.——The wife of John Hare, esq. 

of Clifton park, a son.——At Malshanger, 

— the wife of Wyndham Portal, esq. a 
au. 

July 1. In Grosvenor terrace, Viscountess 
Newry, a dau.——At Brockton hall, Staff. the 
wife of Major Chetwynd, a scon.—2. The 

y Naas, asonand heir.——3. In Arlington 
street, the Marchioness of Salisbury, a son. 
——At Hams, Warw. the Hon. Mrs. Adderley, 
a dau.—+4. In William-st. Lowndes square, 
Lady Nicholson, a dau.——5. At Ketton hall, 
near Stamford, the Lady Burghley, a son.—— 
At the house of her father Samuel Gurney, 
esq. the wife of Henry Ford Barclay, esa. of 
Leytonstone, a son.~——The wife of Henry 
Addenbrooke, esq. of Hollyfield, Warw. a dau. 
——7. At Halkin-st. West, Lady Payne Gall- 
wey, ason.——9. At Streatham, the wife of 
Capt. Drinkwater Bethune, R.N. a dau.— 
12. At Carlisle, Lady Mary Hope Wallace, a 
dau.—— At Catton hall, Derbyshire, the wife 
of the Hon. R. Curzon, jun. a son and heir.—— 
13. At Weavering, Kent, Lady North, a son 
and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 2. At Enfield, Charles Handfield 
Jones, B.M. Cantab. F.R.S. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, to Louisa, dau. 
_ of E. F. Holt, esq.— At Newbury, Berks, 

the Rev. Henry Towry IWhite, B.A. only son 
of the late Rev. Hugh White, M.A. of St. 
Mary’s, Dublin, to Gertrude, fourth dau. of 
Jeré Bunny, esq. 

21. At Bungay, the Rev. H. P. Cookesley, of 
Wimborne Minster, to Eleanor, fourth dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Bewicke.——At Sandall 
Magna, the Rev. H. J. Wilkinson, Curate of 
Swaffham and Threxton, Norfolk, to Louisa- 
Alice, eldest surviving dau. of Richard Dunn, 
esq. of Bellefield, Yorksh.——At Smethwick, 
Staff. John Henry Duke, esq. of Malta, eldest 
son of Richard Duke, esq. of Beckenham, Kent, 
to Maria-Mathilde, eldest dau. of Philip Henry 
Muntz, esq.——At Allhallows Staining Mark 
lane, Frederic, youngest son of Mr.R.S. Sharpe, 
of Fenchurch st. to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
Mr. Samuel Carroll, of South st. Finsbury sq. 
——At Cranbourne, near Windsor, William 
Butler Lloyd, esq. of the Whitehall, Shrews- 
bury, to Jane-Amelia, third dau. of the Rev. 
George Hunt, of Buckhurst, Berkshire, and 
Wadenhoe house, Northamptonshire. 

22. At Tunbridge Wells, Capt. David James 
Ward, H.C.S son of the late Rev. Jas. Ward, 
D.D. of Cottisball hall, Norfolk, to Anna-Maria, 
dau. of the late Rev. Ellis Burroughes, of the 
Manor house, Long Stratton. ——At Eling, 
Hants, St. George Lowther, esq. late of 69th 
Regt. son of George Lowther, esq. of Hampton 
hall, near Bath, to Mary-Anne-A.-F. Golding, 
dau. of the late Edward Golding, esq. of Maiden 
Erlegh, Berks.—— At Lopham, the Rev. G. W. 
Darby, to Mary-Anne- Louisa, dau. of the Rev. 
James Barrow, Rector of Lopham, Norfolk. 
——At Bath, the Rev. Charles M. Arnold, M.A. 
Minister of South Lambeth Chapel, to Jane, 
only dau. of the late Joseph Hayward, esq. of 
Bath.——At Upminster, the Rev. Edw. Gepp, 
Vicar of High and Good Easter, to Eliza-Jemi- 
ma-Mary, eldest dau. of the late Champion 
Edward Branfill, esq. of Upminster hall.——At 
St. James’s Westminster, the Kev. Henry John 
Rush, eldest son of the Rev. H. J. Rush, Vicar 
of Hollington, to Elizabeth-Martindale, second 


court, Mathon, Worcestershire.——At Maryie- 


Marriages. 


[ Aug. 


bone, Henry Baker, esq. Comm.R.N. to Louisa- 
Kathleen, third dau. of the late Ynyr Burges, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, and the Wil- 
derness, Reigate. 

24. At St. Paul’s Covent garden, Joseph 
Henry Robins, esq. of Hampton Wick, to Hen- 
rietta-Hulme, only dau. of George Beaman, 
esq. of King st. Covent garden.——At Brussels, 
Henry William Hemsworth, esq. of Shropham 
hall, Norfolk, to Ellen youngest dau. of the late 
Francis Kemble, esq. of Chesterfield street. 

26. At Dover, Jasper Livingstone, esq. of the 
manor of Livingstone, state of New York, to 
Matilda, youngest dau. of Sir John Morris, of 
Shelly park.——At Plymouth, Wm. G. Wood- 


Sorde, M.B. of Bow, Middlesex, to Rosa, fourth 


dau. of the late Jonas Ridout, esq. of Moor- 
town house, Whitchurch, Devon. 

27. At Burgh, Suffolk, the Rev. John Mon- 
tagu Randall, Vicar of Langham, Norfolk, to 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of the late Rev. George 
Francis Barlow, Rector of Burgh.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Lieut.-Col. Townley, to 
Augusta-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of R. Keate, 
esq. of Hertford st. May fair.——aAt All Souls’ 
Marylebone, Edward ‘T. Daniell, esq. of Little 
Berkhamstead, to Anne-Emma, second dau. 
of the Right Hon. Sir James Wigram.——At 
Clifton, Freke Evans, esq. J.P., A.B.,and B.L. 
son of Evre Evans, esq. of Ash Hill Towers, 
and Miltown castle, Ireland, to Julia-Bruce, 
dau. and co-heiress of the late Rev. D. Stewart 
Moncrieffe, A.M. Rector of Loxton, Som.; at 
the same time, Ilenry Frederick Evans, esq. 
2ist R.N.B. Fusiliers, brother of the above, to 
Sarah-Ann Moncrieffe, sister of the preceding. 
——At Cheltenham, W. R. Williams, esq. 4th 
Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Robert; Vaughan 
Wynne Williams, esq. of Bedford-pl. to Eliza- 
beth-Blackwell-Campbell, eldest dau. of Richd. 
Lambert, esq. of Lyston hall, Essex.——At St. 
James’s Paddington, Philip Williams, esq. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Agnes-Gor- 
don, youngest dau. of Robert Haviland, esq. 
of Gloucester pl. 

28. At Hemel Hempsted, Samuel, eldest son 
of Thomas Fryer, esq. of Chatteris, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Daniel Rosier, esq. of 
Hiemel Hempsted ; at the same time, Edwin, 
second son of Thomas Fryer, esq. to Eliza, 
second dau of the same.——At Quebec, Ed- 
ward D. Ashe, esq. Lieut. R.N. in charge of 
Observatory, to Marcella, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. Gilbert Percy, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Quebec.——At St. Ives, William Bolitho, jun. 
pe ed Penzance, to Mary-Hichens, eldest dau. 
of Walter Yonge, esq. of St. lves, Cornwall —— 
At Horncastle, William Henry Gilliat, esq. of 
Clapham park, Surrey, eldest son of William 
Gilliat, esq. of Barham house, Sussex, to Maria, 
dau. of Adkin J. Gilliat, esq. of Scrafield house. 
-—At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Thomas Green, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Laura-Anne, fourth 
dau. of Capt. Pickering Clarke, R.N.——At 
Mansfield, Thomas Daniel St. George Smith, 
esq. solicitor, of Derby, to Sarah, dau. of the 
late Francis Ellis, esq. 

29. At Long Marston, James Fenn Clarke, 
esq. surgeon, to Sophia, eldest dau. of the late 
James Morris, esq. of Magdalen hall, Oxford. 
—At York, J. G. Stevenson, esq. of Skelling- 
thorpe, near Lincoln, to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late Michael Atkinson, esq. solicitor. 
— At Wyke Regis, the Rev. Thomas Mawkes, 
Assist. Chaplain at Portland, son of Thomas 
Mawkes, esq. of Belper, to Ann-Weston- 
Fowler, only surviving dau. of the late John 
Flew, esq. of Weymouth.-—At Wootton, Linc. 
Patteson Arthur Holgate Gedney, esy. of Brigg, 
to Harriott, only dau. of J. G. Stapyliton Smith, 
esq. Judge of the Lincolnshire County Court. 


Dampier Phelps, Vicar of Birling, Kent, to 


dau. of the late William Vale, esq. of a ee Wendlebury, Oxou, the Rev. Henry 
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Frances-Jane, dau. of the late Rev. Walter 
Brown, Preb.Canterbury, and Rector of Stones- 
field. 

Lately. At the British Embassy, Brussels, 
William Henry Nugent, esq. youngest son of 
the late Christopher R. Nugent, esq. to Louisa- 
Grace-Bessy, pment dau. of the late Sir 
John Gibney, M.D. of Brighton. 

June2. At Paddington, Edward Thompson 
David Harrison, esq. of Welshpool, to Emily- 
Anne-Barlow, widow of Edward Deedes, = 
E.I. Civil Service, and fourth dau. of G. N. 
Cheek, esq. of Bancoorah.——At Acomb, near 
York, the Rev. John Robin, of Burnt Island, 
Fife, to Mary-Smith, dau. of Thomas Allan, 
esq. of Edinburgh.——At Dublin, Capt. Herbert 
Dawson Slade, 4th Light Dragoons, to Har- 
riette-Augusta, dau. of Chichester Bolton, esq. 

3. At Adbaston, Staff. the Rev. George John 
Wild, of Norton-on-the-Moors, Staffordshire, 
to Florence, only dau. of the Rev. J. H. Bright, 
Incumbent of Adbaston.—At Edinburgh, 
Archibald Gordon, esq. M.D. of 95th Regt. to 
Magdalene, second dau. of the late Charles 
Ferrier, esq. of oe Teddington, 
Capt. S. V. Fletcher, R.N. to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of the late Walter Askell Venour, esq. 
Bengal Med. Service.——At Torquay, the Rev. 
Geo. Carter, Rector of Compton Beauchamp, 
Berks, to Catherine, dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Thos. P. Courtenay.— At Challacombe, 
Cornwall, the Rey. Glanville Martin, of Otter- 
ham, to Harriet-Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late W. Carwithen, D.D. Rector of Stoke- 
climsland.— At Stonehouse, Edwin Godfrey 
Knight, esq. eldest son of the late Godfrey 
Knight, esq. of Chequerhill, co. Galway, to 
Celia-Henrietta, fourth dau. of Wm. Harson 
Bayly, esq.——At Oxford, the Rev. Campbell 
Wodehouse, Assistant Chaplain at Bombay, 
youngest son of Edmond Wodehouse, esq. 
M.P. to Marianne Lloyd, second dau. of Chas. 
late Lord Bishop of Oxford.——At St. John’s 
Paddington, John Brewster, esq. of Whitby, 
solicitor, only son of Richard Brewster, esq. 
of Greatham, co. Durham, to Olympia-Mary- 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late L. J. de la Chau- 
mette, esy.—At Northfleet, George, son of 
the late Jeremiah Rosher, esq. of Crete hall, 
Kent, to Mary-Rachel, eldest dau. of John 
Brenchiey, esq. of Wombwell hall.—_—At High 
Beach, Essex, Major Hogarth, C.B. 26th Regt. 
to Ellen-Vardon, youngest dau. of ‘Thomas 
Dawson, esq. late of Shern hall, Walthamstow. 
—At Oakley, Suffolk, Philip Henry Michell, 
esq. late Capt. 47th Regt. to Caroline, widow 
of Richard Bacon Frank, esq. of Campsall.—— 
At Glasgow, the Hon. Edmund George Petre, 
to Marianne-Jane, eldest dau. of Loraine M. 
Kerr, esq..—At St. James’s Westminster, 
Herman Ernest Galton, esq. of the 50th Regt. 
third son of J. Howard Galton, esq. of Hadzor, 
Worc. to Mary-Cameron, eldest dau. of Arthur 
Abercromby, esq. of Glassaugh, Banffshire. 
—-At Freehay, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, 
the Rev. Thomas Charlewood, Vicar of Ki- 
noulton, Notts, to Anne-Rosamond, eldest dau. 
of Rear-Adm. Sneyd, of Huntley hall, Cheadle. 
—At St. Michael's Chester sq. Jeffery Grim- 
wood Grimwood, esq. only sonof J. B. Cozens, 
esq. of Woodham Mortimer lodge, Essex, to 
Zoe, youngest child of the late Charles Her- 
bert, esq. barrister-at-law. 

4. At Handsworth, Staff. Richard William 
Johnson, esq. of Foxlydiate house, Worc. to 
Sarah-Booth, eldest dau. of John Williams, 
esq. of the Friary, Handsworth——aAt Sid- 
mouth, John, third son of John Mewburn, 
M.D. of Canada West, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
John Levien, esq. At Torquay, Alfred Bal- 
dry, esq. of Gloucester pl. Hyde park gardens, 
to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late George 
Whitehead, esq. of Babbicombe.——At St. 
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George’s Hanover sq. Lieut.-Col. Eyre John 
Crabbe, K.H. late of H.M. 74th Highlanders, 
and J.P. for the county of Hants, to Elmina, 
relict of Henry Spooner, esy.—-At Peters- 
field, Capt. G. R. Cookson, of the 4th Bengal 
N.I. Benga!, eldest surviving son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. George Cookson, of Esher, Surrey, 
to Laura, youngest dau. of James Whicher, 
esq. of Petersfield——At Shepton, Lanc. the 
Rev. Patrick George M‘Douall, of Uffington, 
third son of the late Rev. William M‘Douaall, 
Canon of Peterborough, to Caroline-Jane, only 
dau. of the late John Fisher, esq. of Measham, 
Derb.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. 
Richard Stamper Philpott, Curate of Epsom, 
to Mary-Charlotte, youngest dau. of Richard 
Tattersall, esq. of Hyde park corner.— At 
Brighton, the Rev. John Streatfeild, Rector 
of Uckfield, Sussex, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the late Col. Sawbridge, of Clantigh, Kent. 

5. At Broadwater, James Alexander Gor- 
don, esq. M.D. of Burford lodge, Surrey, to 
Elizabeth-Catharine, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Shaw Brandreth, esq. of Worthing.—At St. 
Michael’s Pimlico, Sir John Pakington, Bart. 
M.P. of Westwood park, to Augusta, dau. of 
the late T. C. De Cres: igney, esq. and widow 
of Col. Davies, M.P. of Elmley park.——At St. 
Michael’s, Liverpool, William Henry Bain- 
brigge, esq. of Liverpool and Woodseat, Staff. 
to Emma-Frances, fourth dau. of Joseph 
Brooks Yates, esq. of West Dingle house, 
Liverpool. At Bedworth, Warw. Benjamin 
Lancaster, ~ of Chester terr. Regent’s pk, 
to Rosamira, dau. of the Rev. Henry Bellairs, 
Rector of Bedworth.—aAt Dublin, William 
Hands, esq. 36th Regt. M.N.I. to Maria. 
Louisa, dau. of the late Rev. Richard Neville, 
Rector of Clonpriest, Cork.——At Chiding- 
fold, Surrey, Henry Yalden Knowles, esq. of 
Heath hall, Thursley, to Emma, only dau. of 
George Oliver, esq. of Linchmere, Sussex.—— 
At Blyth, W. Grieve, esq. of Branxholm park, 
Roxb. to Sarah, widow of J. D’Arcy Clark, esq. 
Barnby moor, Notts. —At St. James’s West- 
minster, Frank, eldest son of Francis White, 
esq. of East Retford, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Brooke Hunt, esq. of John st. Bedford 
row. —— At Southsea, Westby - Hawkshaw, 
eldest son of Westby Percival, esq. of Knights- 
brook, Meath, and grandson of Major-Gen. 
Hawkshaw, to Sarah-Brook, youngest dau. of 
John Bailey, esq. M.D. of Brooklands, near 
Harwich. ——At Worthing, Charles Henry 
Scott, esq. M.D. to Eliza-Catherine, relict of 
Major Anderson, of Clifton. 

7. At St. James’s Piccadilly, the Hon. Au- 
gustus Vernon, to Lady Harriet Anson,—— 
At Clifton, Henry, youngest son of the late 
Charles Cooper, esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late William Palmer, esq. 
of Bollitree, Heref. At Bradford, Yorkshire, 
William Walter Cannon, esq. of Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, to Emma, third dau. of the Rey. D. 
Walton. 

10. At Finchingfield, Essex, Lord Garvagh, 
to Cecilia-Susan, dau. of John Ruggles Brise, 
esq. of Spain’s hall, Essex, and Cavendish, 
Suffolk.——At Hampton, Matthew Arnold, esq. 
eldest son of the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, to 
Fanny-Lucy, third dau. of the Hon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Wightman.——At Aberford, the Rev. 
Richard G. Chalk, M.A. Rector of Wilden, 
Bedfordshire, to Julia, seventh dau. of the 
Rev. James Landon, B.D. late Vicar of Aber- 
ford.——At Budleigh, Salterton, Wm. Linde- 
say Shedden, esq. of Lyndhurst, youngest son 
of the late Col. Shedden, to Martha-Sophia, 
second dau. of the late S. M. Hobson, esq. of 
Dublin.— At South Wraxhall, Wilts, James 
Wm. Cottell, Lieut. 26th Bombay N.1. to Eliza- 
beth-Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edw. W. 
Caulfield, of South Wraxhall house, 





Tue Earu or Dersy, K.G. 

June 30. At Knowsley Park, Lanca- 
shire, aged 76, the Right Hon. Edward 
Smith Stanley, 13th Earl of Derby (1485), 
Lord Stanley of Bickerstaffe (1832), and 
a Baronet (1627), K.G., Lord Lieutenant, 
Custos Rotulorum, and Vice-Admiral of 
the coast, of Lancashire, a Trustee of the 
British Museum, President of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, and F.L.S. 

The late Earl of Derby was born on the 
21st April, 1775, the eldest son of Edward 
the 12th Earl, and the only son by his 
first wife, Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, only 
daughter of James sixth Duke of Hamil- 
ton. He was educated at Eton, and at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. in 1795. 

At the general election of 1796, when 
he was just of age, he was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Preston, 
after a warm contest, in which he polled 
772 votes, Sir H. P. Hoghton 756, and 
John Horrocks, esq. 742. He was re- 
chosen without opposition in 1802 and 
1806 ; and in 1807, by 1619 votes, Samuel 
Horrocks, esq. polling 1616, and Joseph 
Hanson, esq. 1002. 

In 1812, on the resignation of Thomas 
Stanley, esq. of Cross Hall, Lord Stanley 
was elected one of the members for Lan- 
cashire; which county he continued to re- 
present without a contest until after the 
enactment of Reform in 1832; and was 
then succeeded by his son. 

He was an efficient member of the 
House of Commons, and always a strenu- 
ous supporter of Whig principles. So 
early as 1797 we find him dividing in fa- 
vour of parliamentary reform. 

In 1832, (his father being then still 
living, at the advanced age of eighty,) in 
order to strengthen the Whig ministry in 
the House of Peers, Lord Stanley was 
called up to that house, by the title of 
Baron Stanley of Bickerstaffe,—a new 
creation, for the ancient baronies of Stan- 
ley and Strange of Knokyn had separated 
from the earldom on the death of the 5th 
Earl in 1594, and have since remained in 
abeyance ; and that of Strange, by which 
the 7th Earl was first summoned to Par- 
liament (during his father’s lifetime) in 
1628, had also separated from the earl- 
dom on the death of the 9th Earl in 1702, 
and is now vested in the Duke of Atholl. 
From the year 1702 until 1832, the Earls 
of Derby had really no second title, though 
the son and heir apparent was usually 
called Lord Stanley; it is the same now 
with the Earl of Huntingdon and the Earl 
of Guilford. 
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On the death of his father, Oct. 21, 
1834, Lord Stanley became Earl of Derby; 
and he was elected a Knight of the Garter 
on the 17th of April, 1839. In 1844 his 
son, then Secretary for the Colonies, was 
called up to the House of Peers as Baron 
Stanley of Bickerstaffe. 

The Earl was formerly Colonel of the 
Second Lancashire Militia, by commission 
dated in 1797. In 1828 he was elected 
President of the Linnzan Society in the 
room of Sir James Edward Smith, de- 
ceased ; he resigned the office in 1833, 
when he was succeeded by the Duke of 
Somerset. At a subsequent period he 
became President of the Zoological Society, 
which office he retained until his death. 
So great was his attachment to zoology, 
that he had formed at Knowsley such col- 
lections of living animals and birds as far 
surpass any menagerie or aviary previously 
attempted by any private person in this 
country. 

Though neither a warrior nor a states- 
man, like so many of his noble progenitors, 
the late Earl of Derby was a most worthy 
representative of his illustrious house. 
His political career was noiseless and un- 
obtrusive, but his predilections were con- 
sistently in favour of the measures of the 
Liberal party of the state. His chief 
characteristics were hospitality and bene- 
volence, and throughout a long life he 
ever maintained most scrupulously in his 
own good acts and deeds the family motto 
** sans changer.”’ 

The Earl of Derby married, on the 30th 
June, 1798, his cousin Charlotte-Marga- 
ret, second daughter of the late Rev. 
Geoffrey Hornby, by the Hon. Lucy Stan- 
ley, his father’s sister: and by that lady, 
who died on the 16th June, 1817, he bad 
issue three sons and four daughters; of 
whom all the sons and two daughters sur- 
vive him. Their names are as follow: 1. 
Edward-Geoffrey, now Earl of Derby; 2. 
Lady Charlotte-Elizabeth, married in 1823 
to Edward Penrhyn, esq.; 3. the Hon. 
Henry Thomas Stanley, who married, in 
1835, Anne, daughter of Mr. Richard 
Woolhouse, and has issue; 4. the Hon. 
Emily-Lucy, who died an infant; 5. the 
Hon. Louisa-Emily, who was the first wife 
of Lieut.-Colonel Samuel Long, nephew 
to the late Lord Farnborough, and died in 
1825; 6. Lady Ellinor-Mary, married in 
1835 to the Rev. Frank George Hopwood, 
M.A. second son of Robert Gregge Hop- 
wood, esq. and grandson of John fifth 
Viscount Torrington; and 7. the Hon. 
Charles James Fox Stanley, Colonel of the 
2nd Royal Lancashire Militia, who mar- 
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ried, in 1836, Frances-Augusta, daughter 
of Gen. Sir Henry F. Campbell, K.C.B., 
and has issue. 

The present Earl of Derby is well 
known asa statesman, and as the leader of 
the Protectionist party in the House of 
Lords. He married, in 1825, Emma Ca- 
roline, second daughter of Edward Bootle 
Wilbraham, esq. now Lord Skelmersdale, 
and has issue Edward-Henry, now Lord 
Stanley of Bickerstaffe, M.P. for King’s 
Lynn, one other son, and one daughter. 

The remains of the late Ear! were pri- 
vately interred at the chapel of Ormskirk. 

The late Earl of Derby has left his 
superb collection of animals and birds to 
the Queen, if her Majesty will graciously 
please to accept them. In the event of 
her Majesty not desiring to avail herself 
of the bequest, they are to be given to 
the Zoological Society, for the enrichment 
of their gardens in the Regent’s Park. 
His very large collection of stuffed animals 
and birds have been bequeathed to the 
town of Liverpool. His wishes in this 
matter have been communicated by the 
present Earl to the Mayor of Liverpool 
in the following letter :— 


Knowsley, July 8. 

Sin,—It was the anxious wish of my dear 
and lamented father, as it is my own, that the 
very extensive and valuable collection of stuffed 
birds and animals, which it was the labour of 
his life to form, should not after his death be 
dispersed, but rendered as far as possible avail- 
able to the amusement and instruction of his 
countrymen and neighbours. Among his pri- 
vate papers I find one upon this subject, em- 
bodying an arrangement upon which he had 
communicated with me, which so clearly sets 
forth his views that I cannot do better than 
transcribe his own words :—“* With the anxious 
desire that what I have collected during the 
long existence that has been granted me may 
be devoted more particularly to the gratifica- 
tion, and I would hope advantage, of the part 
of this country with which I have been more 
immediately connected, and in which I cannot 
but feel a more direct interest, 1 would desire 
that this museum should be placed in the care 
of a body of trustees, after the model of the 
British Museum, to be placed in the town or 
environs of Liverpool, hoping that the public 
authorities there may think fit to erect some 
building for its reception, which might, per- 
haps, with advantage be placed in connexion 
with the Collegiate Institution already esta- 
blished in that town. Ifthis suggestion should 
be adopted or favourably received, I would 

ropose that the Earl of Derby for the time 

eing and one other member of my family 
should be trustees; that my personal friend 
Richard Earle should also be one during his 
life, if he will be pleased to accept the trust; 
and that the Mayor of Liverpool and the two 
Rectors of the town for the time being shall 
be members, ex officio, on the part of the 
town, and the Incumbents of Knowsley and of 
Huyton on the part of the county; that the 
above persons shail be the first trustees, and 
that they have power to add to their number, 
to fill up vacancies as they shall occur, and to 
lay down rules and regulations for the better 
management and preservation of the museum, 
and for the purpose of making it as beneficial 
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as possible for the amusement and instruction 
of the inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood in the first place, and next, of the public 
in general. As it is my principal object by 
this arrangement to keep together in one body 
the collection which has been formed by me, 
and to devote it to the benefit of the rising 

eneration, 1 have ventured to suggest its 

eing annexed to the Collegiate Institution, 
as by that means it would appear to be more 
directly available for the | ee of instruc- 
tion and reference ; and I would further add 
my wish that it should bear the name of its 
original founder, as some memorial of the 
interest I have from boyhood felt in the study 
of natural history, and my earnest wish to 
make that which has formed a constant plea- 
sure during my own life as far as possible 
conducive to the welfare and gratification of 
my fellow countrymen and neighbours.”’ 

I have only to request that you will have 
the kindness to bring this subject under the 
consideration of the council at the earliest 
period consistent with your own convenience, 
and to express an earnest hope on my part 
that nothing in the conditions attached may. 
interpose to prevent their acceptance of an 
offer which seems to hold out no inconsider- 
able advantage to the population of Liverpool, 
and which will place my father’s extensive 
collection in a position alike conducive to the 

ratification of his friends and neighbours, 
1onourable to himself, and on all accounts 
gratifying to me as his representative. I 
ave the honour to be your obedient servant, 


On receiving this communication the 
Town Council recorded their grateful 
sense for this munificent offer, and re- 
solved that the Library and Museum Com- 
mittee should confer with the. Earl of 
Derby as to the best means of carrying 
into effect the wishes and intentions of 
the late earl. 





Viscount MELVILLE. 

June 10. At Melville Castle, aged 80, 
the Right Hon. Robert Dundas, second 
Viscount Melville, of Melville, co. Edin- 
burgh, and Baron Duneira, of Duneira, co. 
Perth (1802); K. T.; a Privy Councillor, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal of Scotland, a 
Lieut.-General of the Royal Archers of 
Scotland, a Deputy Lieutenant of the coun- 
ties of Edinburgh and Linlithgow, Chan- 
cellor of the University of St. Andrew’s, 
Governor of the Bank of Scotland, a Com- 
missioner of the Board of Trustees for 
Manufactures in Scotland, a Commis- 
sioner for the Custody of the Regalia of 
Scotland, an Elder Brother of the Trinity, 
House of London, a Vice-President of the 
Marine Society, F.R.S. and F.R.A.S, 

This nobleman was the only son of 
Henry first Viscount Melville, formerly 
First Lord of the Admiralty, by his first 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of David Rainnie, 
esq. of Melville Castle. He was born on 
the 14th of March, 1771; and educated 
at the High School of Edinburgh, where 
he early gave promise of great talent, 
nerally holding the third place in the 
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rector’s class, then taught by the learned 
and amiable Dr. Adam. The friendship 
which was then formed between Lord 
Melville and Sir Walter Scott, in these 
schoolboy days, was strengthened by their 
subsequent service together in the yeo- 
maary, and continued unbroken, save by 
one transient ripple, to the last. His 
lordship, in later years a welcome guest 
at Abbotsford, was with the poet at 
Ashiestiel in the autumn of 1808, when 
Mr. Murray came to consult Scott on the 
projected publication of The Quarterly 
Review. ‘‘I mentioned it to Robert 
Dundas,” writes Sir Walter to Mr. George 
Ellis, ‘‘ who was here with his lady for 
two days, on a pilgrimage to Melrose, 
and he approved highly of it. Though 
no literary man, he is judicious, clair- 
voyant, and uncommonly sound-headed, 
like his father Lord Melville.’’ 

The all-powerful influence of his father 
early opened the path of political honour 
to a son of such promise. In the year 
1802, he was returned to the House of 
Commons as member for the county of 
Edinburgh ; but he does not seem to have 
taken any prominent share in public busi- 
ness until he had been for some time in the 
House. The question of his father’s im- 
peachment drew him frequently into de- 
bate in the years 1805 and 1806. In the 
latter year he was again chosen member 
for Mid-Lothian, at the general election. 
When the Grenville Ministry fell, in 
March 1807, the new premier, the Duke 
of Portland, bestowed the office of Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control upon the 
member for Edinburghshire. ‘The ap- 
pointment necessarily vacated his seat, but 
he was re-elected without difficulty. He 
now took a conspicuous part in the dis- 
cussions of the House of Commons, the 
subjects on which he spoke being chiefly 
those connected with Scotland, and with 
his own department of Indian affairs. In 
1809 the Duke of Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, was called from the 
Chief Secretaryship of Ireland to take the 
command of the British armies in Spain ; 
and Mr. Dundas was chosen to succeed 
him in Ireland. He did not, however, 
long retain the Irish Secretaryship; in 
Jan. 1810, soon after the formation of 
Mr. Spencer Perceval’s administration, 
he returned to the Presidency of the 
Board of Control. The sudden death of 
his father, on the 29th of May 1811, 
called him unexpectedly to the Upper 
House. 

The melancholy death of Mr. Spencer 
Perceval led to the formation of a new 
ministry, with the Earl of Liverpool at 
its head, in the summer of 1812. Under 
this government, the First Lordship of 
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the Admiralty, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
was assigned to Viscount Melville; and 
his lordship continued to discharge the 
duties of that responsible and laborious 
office during the whole term of fifteen 
years that the Liverpool Ministry was in 
power. His lordship was possessed of 
high administrative talent, and his manage- 
ment at the Admiralty commanded gene- 
ral approbation. It was under his rule 
that the voyages for exploring the Arctic 
seas were undertaken and equipped, and 
the voyagers called more than one of their 
discoveries after his lordship’s name. 
Viscount Melville retired from office on 
the accession of Mr. Canning, declining the 
seat in the cabinet which was urged upon 
him by that minister. Though standing 
aloof from the new premier, it was known 
that his lordship was at one with him on 
the great question of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, inheriting on this point the 
well-known opinions of his father and Mr. 
Pitt. ‘These opinions he had indicated as 
early as 1810. His lordship did not join 
the short-lived administration of Viscount 
Goderich ; but when the Duke of Wel- 
lington came into power in Jan. 1828, 
Viscount Melville resumed his place at 
the head of the Admiralty, and remained 
in office until the dissolution of the same 
Ministry in Noy. 1830. With that event 
—the precursor of a new order of things— 
his lordship’s official career came to a 
close. He still, however, took an active 
interest in public affairs, and was of essen- 
tial service in the discussion or settlement 
of more than one important question. He 
was a member of the Royal Commission 
of 1826-30 for the Visitation of the Scot- 
ish Universities ; and, at a later period, of 
the Royal Commission for Inquiry into 
the Operation of the Poor-law in Scotland 
(1843-4); and of the Prison Board for 
Scotland (1847). One of the last politi- 
cal questions on which he addressed the 
public was the Scotch Bank Acts of 1844 
and 1845. A considerable portion of the 
community had been seized with a panic 
terror that Sir Robert Peel was about to 
suppress the Scotch One Pound notes; 
and a speech delivered by Lord Melville 
at a meeting of the county of Edinburgh, 
contributed not a little to the restoration 
of the public equanimity. The subject 
was one with which, both as a Cabinet 
Minister in the days of the Malachi Ma- 
lagrowther controversy in 1826, and as 
Governor of the Bank of Scotland (an 
office in which he succeeded his father), 
his Lordship was especially well acquainted. 
His feelings upon it were so keen as to oc- 
casion a temporary estrangement between 
him and Scott, but which was soon healed. 
Viscount Melville was not much distin- 
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guished as a public speaker ; what he had 
to say he said briefly, but in a way that 
showed him to be fully master of the sub- 
ject under consideration. In his latter 
years he has chiefly resided in the county 
of Edinburgh, in the affairs of which he 
evinced a deep interest, taking a leading 
part in all that related to the management 
of the public roads, as well as in other 
local matters falling within the scope of 
his jurisdiction as a Commissioner of 
Supply and Justice of the Peace. In this 
humbler sphere he displayed in the decline 
of life the same qualities, useful rather 
than brilliant, by which he had been dis- 
tinguished on a loftier stage—justice and 
integrity, consummate skill and tact in 
administration, perfect courtesy and tem- 
per, great information, and that accuracy 
of observation and soundness of judgment 
which are the issue of a clear and well- 
balanced intellect. He possessed a hale 
and vigorous constitution, and time ap- 
peared to have sat very lightly upon him. 
He was attacked with bronchitis about 
ten days before his death, and the malady 
immediately assumed an alarming shape. 
Lord Melville was appointed Lord Privy 
Seal for Scotland in 1811. That office 
now expires with its salary of 2775/. as 
does the annuity of 1000/. assigned to his 


Lordship as late Keeper of the Signets. 
He was elected a Knight of the Thistle in 


1821. He had held the office of a Go- 
vernor of the Bank of Scotland from 1811, 
and that of Chancellor of the University 
of St. Andrew’s from 1814. 

He married, on the 29th Aug. 1796, 
Anne, daughter and coheir of Richard 
Huck Saunders, M.D. sister to the late 
Countess of Westmoreland, and grand- 
niece and co-heiress to Adm. Sir Charles 
Saunders, K.B., and by that lady, who 
died on the 10th Sept. 1841, he had 
issue four sons and two daughters, all of 
whom survive him: 1. Henry now Vis- 
count Melville; 2. the Hon. Richard 
Saunders Dundas, a Captain R.N. and 
C.B.; 3. the Hon. Robert Dundas, Store- 
keeper-general of the Navy; 4. the Hon. 
Jane Dundas, unmarried ; 5. the Hon. and 
Rev. Charles Dundas, Rector of Epworth 
in Lincolnshire; who married in 1833 
Louisa-Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir William Boothby, Bart. and has a nu- 
merous family; and 6. the Hon. Anne 
Dundas, unmarried. 

The present Viscount is a Colonel in 
the army and Lieut.-Colonel of the 60th 
Rifles; he has been nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, for his services 
in the East. He was born in 1801, but is 
unmarried ; as are his two next brothers. 

The body of the late Lord was conveyed 
to the family vaults at the parish church 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. 
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of Lasswade, on the 17th of June, The 
English service was read over the body in 
the afternoon, in the presence of the 
family, the near relatives, and the house- 
hold, by the Hon. and Rev. Charles Dun- 
das, son of the deceased. The hearse was 
followed by the private carriage of the 
deceased, six mourning coaches, and the 
carriages of a number of the nobility and 
gentry. Among those present, besides 
the present Lord Melville and his bro- 
thers, were the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord 
John Scott, Lord Lauderdale, General Sir 
Anthony Maitland, Lord Justice General, 
Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Murray, Lord 
Colonsay, Lord Dunfermline, Lord Bel- 
haven, Sir George Grant Suttie, Sir David 
Baird, of Newbyth, &c. The shopkeepers 
and other male inhabitants of Lasswade 
joined the procession, walking in pairs; 
and on reaching the churchyard they lined 
the avenue on both sides, from the gate 
to the funeral vault. 


Ricut Hon. Ws. S. S. Lasce.izs. 

July Z. At Campden Hill, Kensington, 
in his 53d year, the Right Hon. William 
Saunders Sebright Lascelles, Comptroller 
of her Majesty’s Household, a Privy 
Councillor, M.P. for Knaresborough, and 
a députy lieutenant of Yorkshire ; next 
brother to the Earl of Harewood. 

Mr. Lascelles was born on the 29th 
Oct. 1798, the third son of Henry second 
Earl of Harewood, by Henrietta, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir John Saunders 
Sebright, Bart. 

In 1820 he was returned to parliament 
for Northallerton, which borough had al- 
ways had a Lascelles for one of its mem- 
bers from the year 1745. In 1826 he re- 
signed his seat to his elder brother the 
present Earl. 

In 1835 he contested the borough of 
Wakefield in opposition to its prévious 
(and first) member, Daniel Gaskell, esq.; 
but Mr. Gaskell was successful by 278 
votes to 221. In 1837 he again opposed 
Mr. Gaskell, and defeated him by 307 
votes to 281. Having sat for Wakefield 
from 1837 to 1841, Mr. Lascelles was then 
opposed by Joseph Holdsworth, esq. who 
polled 328 votes to his 300, and was con- 
sequently returned ; but, inasmuch as 
Mr. Holdsworth was himself the legal re- 
turning officer, Mr. Lascelles petitioned 
against him, and was restored to his seat. 

He did not, however, renew his preten- 
sions at the last election in 1847; but 
was a candidate for Knaresborough, and 
was returned after the following poll— 

Hon. Wm. S. Lascelles . 158 

Joshua Proctor Westhead, esq. 128 

Andrew Lawson, . ee « SEM 

2 
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Mr. Lascelles was appointed Comptroller 
of her Majesty’s Household on the 24th 
July, 1847, having been sworn of the 
Privy Council two days before. 

He married, May 14, 1823, Lady Caro- 
line Georgiana Howard, eldest daughter 
of George sixth Earl of Carlisle, K.G. ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
has left issue four sons (besides three who 
died infants) and five daughters. His 
eldest son, Claude Lascelles, esq. is an 
officer in the Royal Artillery. His second 
daughter, Henrietta-Frances, was married 
in 1849 to William George Cavendish, 
esq. M.P. for Peterborough, only son of 
the Hon. Charles Compton Cavendish, 
M.P. for Buckinghamshire. 


Ap. Sir Epw. Coprineton, G.C.B. 

Aprii 28. In Eaton-square, aged 81, 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., and F.R.S. 

Sir Edward Codrington was the third 
son of Edward Codrington, esq. (third son 
of Sir Edward Codrington, the first Ba- 
ronet, of Dodington, co. Gloucester,) by 
Anne, daughter of Miss Rebecca Le 
Sturgeon. 

He entered the navy the 18th July, 
1783, on board the Augusta yacht: and 
served ‘in various ships until confirmed 
Lieutenant May 28, 1793. In 1794 he 
was Lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte, 
Lord Howe’s flag-ship, in the action of 
the 28th and 29th May and Ist June, and 
was entrusted with the duplicate dispatches 
of the victory. He was in consequence 
promoted on the 7th Oct. following to the 
Comet fire-ship and was posted into the 
Babel of 22 guns, on the 6th April, 1795. 
In June he bore a part in Lord Bridport’s 
action with the French fleet off Ile de 
Croix; and in July removed to the 
Druid 32, in which he cruised for some 
time off Lisbon, and was in company with 
the Unicorn and Doris frigates at the 
capture of the troop-ship La Ville de 
l’Orient on the 7th Jan. 1797. 

From that time he was not again em- 
ployed until 1805, when he was appointed 
on the 24th May to the Orion 74, which 
was one of the ships engaged at Trafalgar. 
For that victory he received a gold medal. 
He left the Orion in Dec. 1806. 

In Nov. 1808 he obtained the command 
of the Blake 74, in which he accompanied 
the expedition to Walcheren, with the flag 
of Lord Gardner, who acknowledged his 
assistance at the forcing of the Scheldt on 
the 14th August 1809. 

During 1810 and 1811 Capt. Codrington 
was employed on the coast of Spain during 
the defence of Cadiz and Tarragona. In 
Jan. 1812 he was present on shore at the 
defeat of the French near Villa Lucca, and 
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he continued to annoy the enemy along 
the coast of Catalonia, co-operating with 
the efforts of the Spanish patriots, during 
the remainder of that year. He returned 
home in Jan. 1813, and on the 4th Dec. 
following was appointed a Colonel of 
Marines. 

Soon afterwards he sailed to North 
America with his broad pendant in the 
Forth 40; and whilst there was promoted 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral, and ap- 
pointed, in the Tonnant 80, Captain of the 
Fleet under Sir Alex. Cochrane. Having 
hoisted his flag in the Havannah 36, he 
took part in the attack on New Orleans, 
and at the conclusion of hostilities with 
the United States he returned to England 
with the official announcement of the 
capture of Fort Bowyer. He was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Bath 
on the remodelling of that Most Hon. 
Order Jan. 2, 1815 ; and was promoted to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral July 10, 1821, 

On the Ist Nov. 1826 Sir Edward Cod- 
rington was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean squadron, 
having his flag in the Asia 84. It was in 
this capacity that he took the leading part 
in the battle of Navarin on the 20th Oct. 
1827, when the fleet of the Pacha of 
Egypt was destroyed by the combined 


squadrons of Great Britain, Russia, and 


France. The Asia was hotly engaged in 
this conflict. After having disposed of 
two Egyptian men-of-war, she became ex- 
posed to a severe raking fire, which carried 
away her mizen-mast and dismounted 
many of her guns. Sir Edward Codring- 
ton was himself struck, and his watch 
shattered in his pocket. The victory, 
however, was complete. Out of a fleet 
composed of eighty-one men-of-war, only 
one frigate and fifteen small vessels were 
in a state ever to be again put to sea. In 
reward for this distinguished service, Sir 
E. Codrington was advanced to the dignity 
of the Grand Cross of the*Bath; while 
from the Emperor of Russia he received 
the Grand Cross of St. George (accom- 
panied by a very flattering letter), and 
from the King of France the Grand Cross 
of St. Louis. In consequence, however, 
of the divided opinions of politicians at 
home upon this occurrence, which was 
characterized by the Duke of Wellington 
as an ‘‘ untoward event,’’ and in which 
Sir Edward was by some considered to 
have been instigated too far by his phil- 
Hellenic prepossessions, he was recalled 
from the Mediterranean in April 1828. 
He afterwards, with his flag in the Cale- 
donia, commanded a squadron of observa- 
tion in the Channel in 1831; and, having 
attained the full rank of Admiral in 1837, 
was appointed 22 Nov. 1839, Commander- 
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in-Chief at Portsmouth, which station he 
occupied for the customary period of 
three years. He enjoyed a good-service 
pension of 300/. 

In 1832 he became one of the first re- 
presentatives of the new borough of 
Devonport, being returned with Sir George 
Grey after a contest which terminated as 
follows :— 

Sir George Grey, Bart. . . 1178 

Sir Edward Codrington . . 891 

George Leach,esq. . . . 575 


His parliamentary conduct was so popu- 
lar, that at the election of 1835 he was 
placed at the head of the poll, the numbers 
being, for— 

Sir Edward Codrington . . 1114 

Sir George Grey, Bart. . . 956 

G. R. Dawson, esq. . . . 764 

In 1837 he was re-chosen without a 
contest: and he resigned at the close of 
1839, upon taking the command at Ports- 
mouth. In Parliament he had always 
supported the measures and propositions 
of the Liberal party. 

Sir Edward Codrington married Dec. 
27, 1802, Miss Jane Hall, of Old Wind.- 
sor; and by that lady, who died on the 
22d Jan. 1837, he had issue a numerous 
family. His eldest son, Edward, when 
a midshipman of the Cambrian frigate, 
was drowned off the island of Hydra. 
His eldest surviving son is Lieut.-Colonel 
William John Codrington, of the Cold- 
stream Guards ; Henry John Codrington, 
is a Post Captain R.N. He was severely 
wounded in the battle of Navarin, when 
with his father as a midshipman of the 
Asia, and afterwards took a prominent 
share in the destruction of the batteries of 
Acre in 1840, on which occasion he was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath. Jane- 
Barbara, Sir Edward’s eldest daughter, 
was married in 1843 to Capt. Sir Thomas 
Bourchier, K.C.B., and left a widow 
in 1849; Caroline was married to Joseph 
Lyons Walrond, esq. of Antigua, and 
died his widow in 1833; Elizabeth died 
unmarried. 

The body of Sir Edward Codrington 
was interred on the 2d May, in the family 
vault at St. Peter's, Eaton-square ; at- 
tended by his two sons, by his nephew 
Sir Christopher William Codrington, Bart. 
and his nephew (by marriage) the Hon. 
Arthur Thellusson. 





Str J. Granam DALYELL, Bart. 

June 7. At Edinburgh, in his 74th 
year, Sir John Graham Dalyell, the sixth 
Bart. of Binns, co. Linlithgow, President 
of the Society for promoting Useful Arts 
in Scotland, a Vice-President of the So- 
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ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, and of 
the African Society of Paris, &c. 

He was the second son of Sir Robert 
the fourth Baronet, by Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Nicol Graham, esq. of Gort- 
more, and the Lady Margaret Conyngham 
his wife, eldest daughter of William 
twelfth Earl of Glencairn. In 1797 he was 
admitted an advocate at the Scottish bar. 

Devoting himself to letters with an en- 
thusiasm which animated him to the last, 
he immediately turned his attention to 
the manuscript treasures of the Advocates’ 
Library, and within a year or two after he 
was enrolled as a member of the faculty, 
produced his first quarto—Fragments of 
Scottish History — containing, among 
other matter of interest or value, the 
characteristic Diary of Robert Birrell, 
burgess of Edinburgh from 1532 to 
1608. This was followed in the year 
1801 by a collection of Scottish Poems 
of the Sixteenth Century, in two octavos, 
published, like its predecessor, by the 
celebrated Archibald Constable, whose 
old-book shop at the Cross was already a 
favourite resort of antiquaries and men of 
letters. In the preface to this work, Mr. 
Graham Dalyell stated that, in the course 
of his preparatory researches, he had 
examined ‘‘ about seven hundred volumes 
of manuscripts.’”” In 1809 appeared a 
‘¢ Tract chiefly relative to Monastic An- 
tiquities, with some Account of a recent 
search for the Remains of the Scottish 
Kings interred in the Abbey of Dunferm- 
line ’’—the first of four or five thin oc- 
tavos in which Mr. Graham Dalyell called 
attention to those ecclesiastical records of 
the north, so many of which have since 
been printed by the Bannatyne, Maitland, 
and Spalding Clubs, under the editorial 
care of Mr. Cosmo Innes. The chartu- 
laries which occupied the attention of Mr. 
Graham Dalyell were those of the Bishop- 
rics of Aberdeen (1820), and Murray 
(1826), the Abbey of Cambuskenneth, 
the Chapel Royal of Stirling, and the 
Preceptory of St. Anthony at Leith (to- 
gether, in 1828). 

In the interval the author had given to 
the public, editions of the Journal of 
Richard Bannatyne, the secretary of 
John Knox, and of the Scottish Chronicle 
of Lindsay of Pitscottie. Mr. Dalyell’s 
edition of this most pleasing of northern 
annalists is still the best, though it is pro- 
bably destined to be superseded by the 
more complete edition which Lord Lind- 
say has undertaken. 

Another of his productions was “ Some 
Account of an Ancient Manuscript of 
Martial’s Epigrams,’’ illustrated by an 
engraving, and occasional anecdotes of the 
Manners of the Romans. 1811. 8vo. 
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(Only thirty copies printed; six on vel- 
lum.) 


A later and more laborious work of Mr. 
Graham Dalyell was his Essay on the 
Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 1834, 
8vo-—a performance which embodies the 
fruit of much patient study in rare or 
little-read works, and affords many cu- 
rious glimpses of the popular mythology 
of the north. The long list of the histori- 
cal productions of Sir John Graham Dal- 
yell closes with his Musical Memoirs of 
Scotland, published little more than a 
twelvemonth ago, at the distance of fifty 
years from the date of his first book. He 
was devotedly fond of music, and in this 
handsome quarto he has condensed the 
fruit of researches on a favourite subject, 
assiduously cultivated through a long lite- 
rary life. Itis illustrated by many inte- 
resting engravings, and its pages preserve 
a few of those social anecdotes which its 
author was accustomed to relate with much 
vivacity. 

He was further distinguished by his 
acquaintance with mechanical science, and 
still more by his love of natural history. 
Tn this department of knowledge he pub- 
lished — 

Observations on some interesting phe- 
nomena in Animal Physiology, exhibited 
by several species of Planariz, 1814, 8vo. 

Rare and remarkable Animals of Scot- 
land, represented from living subjects : 
with practical observations on their na- 
ture. 1847, 4to. A handsome work, in 
two costly quartos, containing more than 
a hundred coloured plates drawn from the 
living subjects. 

The number and extent of Sir John 
Graham Dalyell’s works appear surprising 
to those who are acquainted with his fasti- 
dious habits of composition. Some of 
his performances he copied four or five 
times over, before he would commit them 
to the press. 

He was also the author of various arti- 
cles in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Sir John Dalyell received the honour of 
knighthood by patent under the great 
seal in the year 1836. He succeeded to 
the family title on the death of his elder 
brother, Sir James, Feb. 1, 1841. 

He was unmarried, and is succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his brother, now Sir 
William Cunningham Cavendish Dalyell, 
Commander R.N. of the Royal Hospital 
at Greenwich. This gentleman married, 
in 1820, a daughter of Mr. Sampayo, of 
Peterborough House, and has issue two 
sons and two daughters. 


Str Joun A. B. M. MacGregor, Bart. 
May 11. At the Government House, 
Tortola, aged 40, Sir John Atholl Banna- 
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tyne Murray MacGregor, the third Bart. 
(1795), of Lanrick, co. Perth, a deputy 
lieutenant of that county, and Governor 
of the Virgin Islands. 

He was the son and heir of Major- 
General Sir Evan John Murray Mac- 
Gregor the second Baronet, C.B. and 
K.C.H. formerly Governor-general of the 
British Windward and Leeward Islands, by 
Lady Elizabeth Murray, youngest daugh- 
ter of John, fourth Duke of Atholl, K.T. 
He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father, June 14, 1841 (see 
our vol. XVI. p. 540). His father had ob- 
tained licence, by royal sign-manual, dated 
6th Sept. 1822, to resume the ancient 
name of MacGregor, as the head of that 
clan, which had been obliged to suppress 
their surname during their proscription by 
the Campbells of Argyle. 

It was only at the close of last year that 
Sir John was appointed to administer the 
government of the Virgin Islands, where 
he had arrived only seven weeks before 
his death, and assumed the government on 
the 24th of March. 

He married, Nov. 14, 1833, Mary- 
Charlotte, youngest daughter and co-heir 
of Admiral Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, 
Bart.; who is left his widow, having had 
issue Sir Malcolm, his successor, born in 
1834, and four other children. 


Lorp DuNDRENNAN. 

June 10. At the house of his brother, in 
Melville-st. Edinburgh, in his 59th year, 
Thomas Maitland, esq. Lord Dundrennan, 
one of the Lords of Session and Justiciary. 

He was the eldest son of the late Adam 
Maitland, esq. of Dundrennan abbey, co. 
Kirkcudbright ; and was born at that place 
on the 9th Oct. 1792. He was educated 
at Edinburgh, and was called to the Sco- 
tish bar in Dec. 1813. He had, for some 
years, a very extensive practice, particu- 
larly in jury cases. He is said to have 
been among the best ‘‘ staters’’ ofa case, 
but less skilful in that fertility of resource 
which is deemed requisite for a successful 
pleader ‘‘in reply.’’ On the promotion 
of Lord Ivory in 1840, he succeeded to 
the office of Solicitor-General, which he 
held until Sept. 1841, when the govern- 
ment of Lord J. Russell was supplanted 
by that of Sir R. Peel. On the death of 
Mr. Murray of Broughton, in 1845, he 
came forward as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, and was elected by a majority of 
142 votes over the Tory candidate Colonel 
M‘Douall, polling 486 votes against 434. 
When the Whigs returned to power in 
July 1846, he was again appointed Solici- 
tor-General, and elected without opposi- 
tion, as he was again at the general elec- 
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tion of 1847. He held the office of Soli- 


citor-General from 1846 until the begin- - 


ning of 1850, when, on the death of Lord 
Jeffrey, he was raised to the bench, and 
assumed the title of Lord Dundrennan. 

Lord Dundrennan’s judicial career was 
brief, but short as it was it more than ful- 
filled the expectations of his friends. He 
latterly bestowed much attention on the 
management of his estate, and was an 
active and intelligent planter and agricul- 
tural improver. At an earlier period he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits, the 
taste for which, indeed, never deserted 
him. He took pleasure to the last in 
adding to the stores of his five library, 
The students of Scotish literature have to 
thank Mr. Maitland for a handsome re- 
print of Bellenden’s translation of Livy 
and Hector Boece, which he edited about 
twenty years ago; and we may add, that 
it was mainly through his exertions, about 
two years ago, that the Bannatyne and 
Maitland Clubs undertook a reprint of 
that rare and valuable work, the Aberdeen 
Breviary. 

Mr. Maitland married, in July 1815, 
Tsabella Graham Macdowall, third daugh- 
ter of the late James Macdowall, esq. of 
Garthland, and niece to the late Lord Her- 
mand. By this lady, who survives him, 


he has left issue four sons and two daugh- 


ters.—Edinburgh Courant. 


Witiiam Apams, Esa. LL.D. 

June ll. At his residence, Thorpe, co. 
Surrey, in his 80th year, William Adams, 
esq. LL.D. of Thorpe aforesaid, and of 
Dummer Grange, Hants, formerly an ad- 
vocate in Doctors’ Commons. 

He was born Jany, 13, 1772, at his 
father’s house, 39, Hatton Garden, being 
the youngest son of Patience Thomas 
Adams, esq. of Bushey Grove, Herts, who 
was the second son of James Adams, of 
New Jenkins, co. Essex, esq. whose father 
Major Adams was the first who: left the 
county of Pembroke (where the family had 
for many centuries been of considerable 
local influence), his father having about the 
time of the Restoration dissipated a large 
fortune and an estate in South Wales, 
which had been for many generations in 
the family. The present John Adams, 
esq. of Holyland, co. Pembroke, repre- 
sents the family of Adams of Paterchurch 
in that county, from which this branch de- 
rives. The estate of New Jenkins, co, 
Essex was, since A.D. 1592, in the family 
of Gill, keepers of the lions in the Tower 
of London (of whom there is a long ac- 
count in the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, vol. viii. p. 280), whence it 
came to the Spicer family, by the marriage 
in A.D. 1680, of Mary Gill, sister of the 
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last proprietor, to John Spicer, esq. of 
Standon, co. Herts, barrister-at-law, whose 
grand-daughter, Mary Spicer (daughter of 
Luke and sister of Ralph de Lalo Spicer, 
esq. alsoof New Jenkins,) married the 28th 
of June, 1724 the above-mentioned James 
Adams, the first of that place. It is now 
in the possession of the Rev. Charles Beau- 
champ Cooper, Rector of Morley, co. Nor- 
folk, grandson and heir of the Rev. James 
Adams, Rector of South Ockingdon, co. 
Essex, the eldest son and heir of the said 
James Adams, who first settled in that 
county. 

Dr. Adams was by his mother’s side 
lineally descended from the parents of 
William of Wykeham, through the families 
of Cracroft, Barker, Danvers, and Fiennes, 
Lords Say and Sele, in right of which de- 
scent his brother, the Rev. James Adams, 
late Rector of Chastleton, co. Oxford, 
was admitted Fellow of New College, as 
founder’s kin. Their mother’s name was 
Martha, only child of Thomas Marsh, of 
London (son of Henry and Ann Marsh, 
and grandson of Thomas Marsh, of Stony 
Stratford, co. Bucks), by Martha, only 
child of John Gerard, also of London, 
whose wife, another Martha, was daughter 
of Charles Cracroft, of Louth, co. Lin- 
coln, esq. 

At an early age he was sent to Tun- 
bridge school, then under the learned Dr. 
Vicesimus Knox, where he distinguished 
himself greatly by his steady application to 
books, and acquired the friendship of the 
late Edward Daniel Clarke, LL:D. the 
celebrated traveller. He left school at 
the age of 16, matriculated at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, 17th Dec. 1788, and subse- 
quently became a Fellow of that society, 
He had been intended by his father to 
succeed him in the office of Filazer of the 
Court of King’s Bench, held by him for 
about 30 years, being then worth 2,000/. 
a year, (See London Gazette, May 18 to 
21, A.D. 1793) and a treaty for purchasing 
the reversion of it was pending, when his 
premature death in his 57th year, on May 
2nd, 1793, at his house in Hatton Garden, 
put a stop to the transaction. Lord Ken- 
yon conferred the office on the Hon. 
Lloyd Kenyon, his eldest son, then under 
17 years of age, and subsequently on the 
Hon. Thomas Kenyon, his third son, who 
now receives a pension of above 4,000/. a 
year, for consenting to its having been 
abolished. Scarcely two years after his 
father’s death followed that of his mother, 
on Feb. 19, 1795, in her 54th year, at her 
residence at Enfield, whither she had re- 
moved after her husband’s death, and the 
sale of the Hertfordshire estate. (Gent. 
Mag. vol. Ixv. p.p. 175, 253, and 345). 
By her death he inherited some property 
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at and near Attleborough, in Norfolk, of 
which, however, he subsequently disposed. 
Dr. Adams commenced his legal educa- 
tion by being more than two years in a spe- 
cial pleader’s office, applying himself to the 
study of common law, and attending the 
courts at Westminster Hall, until about 
the age of 25, when he began to attend 
the courts at Doctors’ Commons. In 
1799 he took the degree of LL.D., and on 
Nov. 4th of that year was admitted into 
the College of Advocates, where he resided 
for the next twelve years. In ashort time 
his professional practice became very ex- 
tensive, and in 1805 he was offered the 
place of King’s Advocate General, then 
worth about 6,0007. a year, which he de- 
clined, thinking, as afterwards indeed took 
place, that on the cessation of the war the 
income would be considerably reduced and 
the expenditure continue much the same. 
It was accepted by the late Sir Christopher 
Robinson, one of his most intimate friends. 
On Nov. 14, 1811, a. commission issued 
from the Lords of the Admiralty to him 
and several other civilians, to prepare 
tables of fees, and regulate the practice of 
the Vice-Admiralty Courts abroad. This 
they accomplished in about two years’ time, 
entering very fully into subjects of a local 
nature connected with the different coun- 
tries, and taking as a basis the practice of 
the High Court of Admiralty, excepting in 
the case of Sierra Leone, where an old 
table had been for some time in use, which 
however was then greatly modified. These 
tableswere confirmed at Carlton House, July 
15, 1813, (Lord Stowell expressing his 
great confidence in the ability and integrity 
of the Commissioners) and they were ac- 
cordingly used in the respective courts. 
His next public employment was on 
July 30, 1814, as a Commissioner, to- 
gether with the late Lord Gambier and 
Mr. Goulburn, afterwards Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to negociate and conclude 
a treaty of peace with the United States 
of America, shortly after the capture of 
Washington. (Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxiv. p. 
287). They arrived at Ghent in Flanders 
ton the6th of August following, and found 
he American Commissioners, one of whom 
was the celebrated John Quincy Adams, 
afterwards President of the United States, 
already there. The proceedings commenced 
on the 8th, and, owing chiefly to the dispute 
about including the Indians in the pacifica- 
tion, continued nearly five months. Dr. 
Adams undertook the sole preparation of the 
dispatches relating to maritime rights and 
subjects of that kind, which were the most 
important parts of the treaty, and it was 
his custom to prepare on the previous 
night a synopsis of the various turns the 
discussion might take the next day, and 


the answers most fitting to be made by 
himself and the two other Commissioners. 
At last a compromise was effected, and a 
treaty of peace and amity (given in full in 
the Annual Register, vol. 57, p. 253) was 
concluded, and the Commissioners shortly 
afterwards returned. (Gent. Mag. vol. 
Ixxxiv. p. 665). 

A few months subsequently a letter 
from Lord Stowell informed him that his 
diplomatic conduct at Ghent was highly 
approved of by Government, and that (on 
Lord Stowell’s mention of his name to 
Lord Sidmouth) he had been named one of 
the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
Duties, Salaries, &c. of the Courts of Jus- 
tice in England (usually called the Fee 
Commission), with a salary of 1,2007. a 
year. Accordingly on Feb. 9th, 1815, he, 
together with John Campbell, esq. then 
one of the Masters in Chancery, the late 
Lord Chief Baron Alexander, the late 
Judge Burrough, and Wm. Osgoode, esq. 
formerly Chief Justice in Canada, was so 
constituted. They proceeded to make 
reports on the Court of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
and subsequently on all the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. In preparing the table of fees 
Dr. Adams always steadily opposed too 
great a deduction being made, lest the dif- 
ferent offices should be rendered liable to 
be filled by persons unequal to perform 
their duties properly. This commission 
lasted for about nine years, and Dr. Adams 
continued all that time upon it. It ap- 
pears that the number of days on which 
they met as a board were nearly 200 in 
each year, and that most of the business 
was transacted by the Commissioners sepa- 
rately. 

In June 1815, at the instigation of Lord 
Castlereagh, Dr. Adams, together with the 
present Earl of Ripon and Mr. Goulburn, 
were named Plenipotentiaries to treat of 
and conclude a convention of commerce 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, which was accordingly concluded, 
and signed in London, on July 3rd, in the 
same year. 

In Dec. 1815, by the death of Sir Wm. 
Wynne, the mastership of Trinity Hall 
became vacant. On his deathbed he had 
expressed his anxious wish that Dr. Adams 
should succeed him in that office, saying 
that he considered him the most eminent 
man at that time in the college. This was 
signified by Lord Stowell to Dr. Adams, 
who accordingly consented to be a candi- 
date, though he had some years since ceased 
to be a Fellow. Mr. Le Blanc however, 
who undertook to announce Dr. Adams’ 
intentions to the other Fellows, having at 
first declined the honour for himself, sub- 
sequently changed his own mind, and was 
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elected master; and, though on his tem- 
porary resignation in Dec. 1818 Dr, 
Adams was strongly urged again to come 
forward, he declined so to do, alleging 
that he could not now fulfil the dying wish 
of hislate eminent friend of being his imme- 
mediate successor, and thereby prevent the 
interruption of the line ofciviliansas masters 
which he had desired, both for the sake of 
the profession to which he belonged, and 
from a belief that all the modern benefac- 
tions to that society had been from that 
branch of the profession. 

On July Sth, 1820, the bill for the 
divorcement of Queen Caroline was read 
the first time in the House of Lords, and 
on the following day the counsel for the 
Bill were calledin. They consisted of the 
Attorney-General, (Gifford) the Solicitor- 
General, (Copley) Sir C. Robinson, Dr. 
Adams, and the present Mr. Baron Parke. 
Of this trial there is a famous picture by 
Sir George Hayter, often engraved, inwhich 
are the portraits of all the persons engaged 
therein. The perusal and preparation of 
the numerous papers relating to this affair, 
and his other professional business, having 
increased to a very great degree, obliged 
Dr. Adams frequently to sit up the whole 
night, and allow himself scarcely any re- 
laxation. Very shortly after this his health 
began to give way, and at length, in Sept. 
1825, he relinquished his profession, and 
retired finally from practice, 

On May 31st, 1830, he gave evidence at 
some length before the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners touching the practise of those 
Courts, and again, on June 24th, 1833, at 
a still greater length before the Select 
Committee on the Admiralty Courts, 
maintaining strongly the necessity of a 
separate bar for civilians, to enable them to 
confine their attention to the laws of 
nations in maritime and other matters 
(which are always likely to arise suddenly 
on the first break out of a war), and shew- 
ing also that in the time of peace some 
other employment (such as now exists) 
was absolutely necessary for the purpose 
of keeping them together asahody. (See 
the Reports of those dates.) 

For the last fifteen years of his life Dr. 
Adams resided constantly at Thorpe, in 
Surrey, and he always shewed himself ac- 
tive to the interests of his parish by his 
constant attendance at vestries, savings’ 
banks, and such like duties. His loss will 
be deeply felt by his neighbours, to whom 
his perfect knowledge of ecclesiastical law 
was a frequent assistance; by the poor, to 
whom he was a constant and liberal bene- 
factor; and by all around him, on whom 
his example of continual self-denial and 
consistent uprightness can never be thrown 
away. 
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He enjoyed, amongst that of many 
others, the friendship in a particular degree 
of the late Lords Eldon and Stowell, Sir 
John Nicholl, Dean Milner, Mr. Wol- 
laston, Admiral Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, Lord Gambier, Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham. Sir Alexander Croke, the learned 
Dr. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, &c. 

He married first, Aug. 31, 1803, at Kens- 
worth, Herts, Sarah, daughter and co- 
heiress of the Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector 
of King’s Stanley, co. Gloucester, descended 
from the ancient families of Herbert, of 
Tintern Abbey, and that of Rokeby, of 
Rokeby (Gent. Mag. vol. lxxii.p. 880). She 
died, however, shortly afterwards on Feb. 
3rd, 1806, and was buried the 8th follow- 
ing at Chelsea, leaving no issue. (Gent. 
Mag. vol. Ixxvi.p. 185). The death of her 
sister, Emma Anne Scott, which happened 
in Feb. last, is recorded in Gent. Mag. 
vol. xxxv. N.S. p. 330. 

His second wife, the Hon. Mary-Anne 
Adams, who survives him, was daughter 
and coheiress of the late Hon. William 
Cockayne, of Rushton Hall, co. North- 
ampton, and niece of Borlase sixth Lord 
Viscount Cullen, after whose death, un- 
married, in 1810, the title became ex- 
tinct. She was raised by patent, Sept. 4, 
1838, to the rank and precedence of a 
Viscount’s daughter. (Gent. Mag. vol. x. 
N.S. p. 438). Their marriage was per- 
formed April 6, 1811, by the Lord Bishop 
of Cloyne, at Marylebone Church, at the 
same time with that of her sister to T. P. 
Maunsell, esq. of Thorpe Malsor, co. 
Northampton, now M.P. for North North- 
amptonshire. By her Dr. Adams had four 
sons andfour daughters, all of whom survive 
him. The eldest son, the Rev. William 
Cockayne Adams, M.A. Rectorof Dummer, 
Hants, inherits his father’s estate at Dum- 
mer Grange and the advowson of Dum- 
mer ; while some property at Nutley, also 
in that county, is devised to his second 
son, Borlase Hill Adams, esq. M.A. bar- 
rister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn. The third 
son the Rev. Henry Willoughby Adams, 
M.A. is now curate of Sibbertoft, co. 
Northampton ; and the youngest, George 
Edward Adams, B.A. is a student-at-law, 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The marriage of his second daughter, 
Georgiana-Catharine on June 4th, 1839, 
to her first cousin, the Rev. George Adams, 
B.D. of Chastleton, co. Oxon (which he 
inherited from his father, the Rev. James 
Adams, Rector of Chastleton, aforesaid), 
and Rector of Farndon, co. Northampton, 
is in Gent. Mag. vol. xii. N.s. p. 195; and 
that of his third daughter, Louisa-Anne, on 
May 6th, 1845, to Henry H. Gibbs, of 
Clifton Hampden, co. Oxon, and of Alden- 
ham House, Herts, esq. great-nephew of 
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the late Lord Chief Justice Gibbs, is in 
Gent. Mag. vol. xxiv. N.s. p. 74.) His 
eldest and youngest daughters, Barbara- 
Margaretta Adams, and Eliza Adams, are 
both unmarried. 

The house and other property at Thorpe 
are devised to his widow, the Hon. Mary- 
Anne Adams. Dr. Adams continued in 
his usual health till Saturday June 7th, 
when he complained of a pain in his side, 
caused as afterwards appeared by in- 
flammation of the lungs, which in less than 
four days proved fatal to his existence. 
His remains were interred on the 17th in a 
vault in the churchyard of Thorpe. 


Lievt.-Cot, C. C. Micuett, K.H. 

March 28. At Eltham, on the eve of 
completing his 58th year, Lieut. Col. 
Charles Cornwallis Michell, K.H., K.T.S. 
and K.St.B.A., late Surveyor-general at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

He was the second son of Admiral 
Sampson Michell of the Brazilian navy, 
(eldest son of Thomas Michell, esq. of 
Croftwest, co. Cornwall), by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Shears, M.D. of Bristol ; 
and he was born at Exeter on the 29th 
March, 1793. He entered the R. Mil. 
Academy at Woolwich as a cadet in 1807, 
and obtained his commission as Second 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery in 1809. 
In 1810 he embarked for Gibraltar ; and 
shortly after, by the interest of his cousin 
the late Sir Rufane Shaw Donkin, he 
joined the army in Portugal, where, in 
command of a brigade of Portuguese artil- 
lery, he gained great credit at the siege 
and capture of Badajos, and in the battles 
of Vittoria and Toulouse. Towards the 
close of the field of Toulouse, he received 
a severe contusion from a spent ball, which 
kept him for some weeks on crutches. 
He received the silver medal for Badajos, 
and the gold medal and clasp for Vittoria 
and Toulouse. In March 1844, in regard 
to his own services and those of his father, 
the Queen of Portugal sent him the order 
of St. Bento d’Avis ; and in Sept. 1846, 
her Faithful Majesty nominated him also 
a Commander of the order of the Tower 
and Sword. 

On the return of the Portuguese army 
to Lisbon, he was attache’ to the staff of 
Field-Marshal Beresford; whom in 1820 
he accompanied to the Brazils, and thence 
retired to France. 

In 1823 he became a candidate for the 
situation of Military Drawing Master at 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst; 
and with no further recommendation than 
a plan of the town of Passages, which he 
had drawn and engraved, he was elected 
to the office on the 25th March, 1824. 
On the 27th Sept. 1825, he was appointed 
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Professor of Fortification in the same in- 
stitution. 

In 1828 he received the appointment of 
Surveyor-general, Civil Engineer, and 
Superintendent of Works at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he remained for nearly 
twenty years. His zealous exertions in 
the execution of his various duties began to 
affect his health in the twelfth year of his 
residence in the colony ; but his ardent 
desire to complete the great works in 
which he was engaged made him disre- 
gard the repeated warnings of his medical 
friends, until the increase of his malady 
induced an apoplectic fit, on the 23rd Dec. 
1847, He resigned his appointment in 
July 1848, and returned home in Nov. 
following, with a retiring allowance of 
350/. per annum. His salary had been 
7002. and the same was continued to his 
late assistant and successor as Surveyor, 
Charles Bell, esq.; whilst the appointments 
of Civil Engineer and Superintendent of 
Works were conferred on Capt. Pilking- 
ton, with a salary of 1000/., a circumstance 
which seems to imply that Colonel Michell 
had been greatly underpaid. 

Nearly all the great public works which 
have changed the aspect of the colony 
were undertaken and accomplished in ac- 
cordance with Colonel Michell’s plans, 
and under his immediate superintendence. 
Some of his roads across the gigantic 
mountains are unsurpassed in boldness of 
conception and beauty of execution, by 
any works of the kind in other parts of 
the world; whilst in tracing and com- 
pleting lines of road through the sandy 
flats or downs he was not less successful 
in combating difficulties and obstacles 
more embarrassing than those presented 
to the engineer by rocks and mountains. 
The Cape is also indebted to him for two 
lighthouses, one in Table Bay, and the 
other in Cape Agathas. The latter was 
his favourite and laborious task, to the 
accomplishment of which, and to preparing 
the plans and estimates for a projected 
sea-wall in Rogge Bay, the future orna- 
ment of the city, he devoted his last la- 
bours in the colony. 

Colonel Michell was an artist of no 
mean abilities. His engravings are studied 
and artistic ; his paintings in oil, the em- 
ployment of his few leisure hours at home, 
are highly esteemed by his friends at the 
Cape, among whom they were distributed. 
He was besidesa proficient in instrumental 
music, and spoke the principal European 
languages with fluency and ease. 

During the Kafir war in 1834, he acted 
as Assistant Quartermaster-general, and he 
received in acknowledgment the Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order from King Wil- 
liam IV. 
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He married, on the 17th Oct. 1844, 
Anne, only daughter of Jean Pierre d’Ar- 
ragon, a retired officer of the army of Louis 
XVI. and had issue four daughters.— 
Abridged from the United Service Ma- 
gazine. 


Mr. Dyce Somsre. 

July 1. At his apartments in Davies 
Street, David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, 
esq. 
Though few names have acquired a 
greater degree of scandalous notoriety than 
that of this person, there was little re- 
markable about him beyond his pedigree 
and his wealth. His paternal grandfather 
was a Scotsman, a native of the town of 
Aberdeen, and his grandfather on the 
mother’s side an Alsatian Frenchman, a 
native of the city of Strasburgh. Both 
paternal and maternal grandmothers were 
Indian Mahomedan concubines of their 
respective lords. The history of the ma- 
ternal grandfather alone is remarkable. 

He was a French adventurer named 
Gaultier Reignard, originally a private in 
the company of Switzers in the British 
service at Calcutta, (from which he de- 
serted to: the Nabob of Oude,) who for 
his sullen look went with his countrymen 
under the name of Sombre, or ‘ the 
The natives, who could not 


gloomy.”’ 
make the two consonants at the end of 
the French word to coalesce, dropped the 
b, and adding a vowel, the word became 
Somru, which our English orthography 


writes Sumroo. Such is the origin of the 
patronymic of the Sumroos, to which was 
prefixed the surname of the Caledonian 
grandfather, Dyce. Reignard engaged in 
the service of Meer Cassim, Nabob of 
Bengal, when he was concerned in hosti- 
lities with the English. In revenge for 
the capture of one of his fortresses, the 
Nabob resolved on the massacre of his 
English prisoners, and accordingly put, 
it is supposed, about 200 to death. ‘ He 
found,’’ says one of our Indian historians, 
‘¢ a fit instrument in a renegade French- 
man of the name of Sumroo.’’ He ought 
to have added that all the Indian chiefs 
had refused to perform the part of execu- 
tioner-in-chief. This happened in Oct. 
1763: and a month later, Patra, where 
the massacre took place, was stormed and 
taken by the English. Reignard of course 
fled, to escape being hung or shot ; and 
being a man of courage and enterprise, he, 
in due time, succeeded in establishing for 
himself an independent principality in the 
north-western part of India, at Surdhana, 
some thirty miles from Delhi. This was 
not a difficult achievement at the moment, 
which was that of the dissolution of the 
Mogul empire. An Irish cabin-boy from 
Gent. Maa, Vor, XXXVI. 
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the fleet of Admiral Hughes, George Tho- 
mas by name, did the same thing, even on 
a larger scale, not long after. Reignard 
fell in love with a Cashmerian dancing 
girl, married her, and made a Roman Ca- 
tholic of her. This was the celebrated 
Begum Sumroo, the word begum meaning 
in the Persian language ‘‘ a woman of 
rank.’’ The Begum had no children by 
Reignard or any one else, nor is it indeed 
very usual that persons of her early pro- 
fession should bear children. He had, 
however, by a Mahomedan concubine, a 
daughter, who was adopted by the Begum 
as her own child, according to the laws 
and customs of the East. 

This daughter the Begum married to 
Mr. Dyce, the half-caste son of Captain 
Dyce of the Indian army, and the late 
Mr. Dyce Sumroo or Sombre was the fruit 
of the marriage. The Begum succeeded 
her husband in the principality, and ad- 
ministered it with great skill for near half 
acentury. In 1803, she fought against 
the Duke of Wellington at Assaye as an 
auxiliary of the Mahratta chief Scindiah, 
and, after the defeat, she fled to northern 
Hindustan, and made her peace with the 
Marquess Wellesley, entering into a treaty 
with him by which her principality, on 
her demise, should lapse to the British 
Government, her personal property to be 
at her own disposal. Mr. Dyce, her 
adopted son, was to have been her heir, 
and he commanded her army; but in her 
extreme old age she detected him in an 
intrigue, imprisoned and disinherited him, 
substituting his son in his room ; and thus 
the late Mr. Dyce Sumroo became the in- 
heritor of a French nickname and of half 
a million sterling, which was paid over to 
him from the Anglo-Indian Exchequer, 
where it had been deposited. 

He appeared in this country about a 
dozen years ago, bringing with him a re- 
putation of almost fabulous wealth, and of 
being thoroughly Oriental in education, 
customs of life, and manners of thought. 
His arrival attracted much notice. He 
became one of the féted lions of the sea- 
son, and ultimately married, in 1840, the 
Hon. Mary-Anne Jervis, daughter of the 
Viscount St. Vincent. A separation soon 
took place, and the legal proceedings con- 
sequent upon this ill-starred marriage— 
followed by those adopted for the purpose 
of establishing Mr. Dyce Sombre’s lu- 
nacy—were long matters of public talk 
and universal notoriety. His attempt to 
enter public life was seconded by the 
worthy and enlightened electors of Sud- 
bury, who sent him to Parliament; from 
whence, however, he was speedily ejected 
on petition, the borough being soon after- 
wards, mainly in eis jase of proceed- 
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ings at that election, disfranchised. For 
the last few years Mr. Sombre has resided 
on the Continent, to escape the effects of 
the decision of the Court of Chancery in 
his case, a decision which he had come 
over to petition against when he was seized 
with his fatal illness, in which he endured 
much pain with great fortitude. He was 
attended by Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. 
Holland, and Mr. Charles Hawkins. In 
consequence of his death in a state of 
lunacy, his money in the funds, railway 
shares, and other property, of the annual 
value of 11,000/., will become divisible 
between Captain Troup and General Sol- 
droli, the husbands of his two sisters, who 
are next of kin. An additional sum, pro- 
ducing 40007. a year, will also fall to their 
families on the death of the Hon. Mrs. 
Dyce Sombre. 





G. B. THorneycrort, Esa. 

April 28. At Chapel House, near Wol- 
verhampton, in his 60th year, George 
Benjamin Thorneycroft, esq. a magistrate 
for Staffordshire and Shropshire. 

Mr. Thorneycroft was the son of a 
working man, and himself educated to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. He 
was born in the parish of Tipton, Stafford- 
shire, August 20,1791. In his childhood 
he removed with his parents to Kirkstall 
Forge, near Leeds, conducted by Messrs. 
Beecroft, Butler, and Co. and he was em- 
ployed there until about the 18th year of 
his age, when he returned with his father 
into Staffordshire. He entered the service 
of the Messrs. Addenbrook and Co. at 
the Moorcroft Ironworks, near Bilston, 
and resided. with his brother for several 

ears in a humble tenement at Moxley. 

e was, very shortly after his engagement, 
selected on account of his ability, probity, 
and skill as a workman, to superintend 
part of his employers’ works, and in this 
confidential post he continued until he was 
about 26 years old; he then commenced a 
small ironwork at Willenhall, where he re- 
mained until the year 1824, when, in part- 
nership with his twin brother, the late Mr. 
Edward Thorneycroft, he established the 
Shrubbery Ironworks, near Wolverhamp- 
ton. In its earlier years the ‘‘ make ”’ of 
this work was about ten tons per week ; 
its present produce is probably not less 
than 800 tons weekly. It was in this 
work that the energetic and eminently 
practical character of Mr. Thorneycroft 
found scope. With his position, as an 
independent manufacturer, his views be- 
came enlarged; an opening market was 
before him, and he resolved to take in it a 
prominent place, by establishing a high 
character for the iron furnished at his 
works, combined with moderation in price. 
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By his diligence and practical knowledge 
in the manufacture of iron he made his in- 
tention a reality. His skilful and prac- 
tised eye often saw a fault where others, 
less experienced, saw none; his know- 
ledge, too, of the different qualities of the 
various ores, and of their necessary com- 
binations, was not exceeded by the most 
practised workman on the ground. The 
consequence was the realisation of a good 
fortune. But throughout Mr. Thorney- 
croft never forgot the interest of the work- 
men he employed, and higher wages were 
generally given at the Shrubbery Iron- 
works than at most others. Himself 
sprung from the class for whom his spi- 
rited enterprise created extended means of 
employment, he was not more familiar 
with their trials, than considerate of their 
claims. 

The transition into public life was na- 
tural, almost inevitable. He was often 
invited to become a party in making re- 
presentations to Government on subjects 
connected with the trade, and the sound 
practical views which it became his duty 
to impress upon men in authority were 
presented with such plain straightforward 
arguments as to be irresistible. 

In politics, as in all other affairs, Mr. 
Thorneycroft was candid and straightfor- 
ward. His opinions were Conservative. 
He valued order; believing, and truly, 
that order was the best friend of the in- 
dustrious working man, and believing also 
that order presented the only safe step- 
ping-stones for the humbler classes to 
comfort and eminence. To show the value 
attached to his personal character, we may 
mention that, although he took no active 
part in the incorporation of the town of 
Wolverhampton, he was selected to be its 
first Mayor, in the year 1849. His accession 
to the office was marked by a splendid ex- 
hibition of hospitality. He gave to the Cor- 
poration its silver-gilt mace; and, better 
than this, he marked the period by devoting 
the interest of 1000/. to be given for ever, 
to provide blankets for the poor. Mr. 
Thorneycroft was also in the commission 
of the peace for the counties of Stafford 
and Salop, and, until recently, took an 
active part in the magisterial business of 
the town and district. From even the 
suspicion of partiality his decisions were 
uniformly exempt ; and they were always 
communicated in such clear though often 
homely terms, that even losing parties 
went away with a good-humoured convic- 
tion (after one of Mr. Thorneycroft’s apt 
expositions of the merits and demerits of 
the case) that their case had failed, and 
that the judgment demanded their acqui- 
escence. In addressing a popular as- 
semLly Mr. Thorneycroft was peculiarly 
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powerful and felicitous. His matter was 
well selected and his points ‘‘ told,’’ while 
his phraseology was thoroughly simple and 
unstrained. His appearance at an assem- 
bly of his fellow-townsmen was the enthu- 
siastic signal for the proposal of some 
straightforward, intelligible, liberal mea- 
sures; and his influence, though uniformly 
aimed in the right direction, seldom failed 
in accomplishing its object. 

From his early years Mr. Thorneycroft 
had been attached to the Wesleyan per- 
suasion; yet the Established Church was 
an especial object of his reverence and re- 
gard; and his gifts to it, and his exertions 
in its behalf, often brought him promi- 
nently before the public. His appeals 
at charitable meetings were ever highly 
effective and successful. He was equally 
sensible of the abstract worthlessness of 
riches in all the great emergencies of hu- 
man nature, and yet alive to the relative 
duties involved in their possession. The 
generous hospitalities that distinguished 
alike his official inaugurations, and his do- 
mestic hearth, were an exemplary model 
to the public, and to the private man of 
substance. But his munificent contribu- 
tions were not devoted to the follies and 
expensive triflings of fashionable life, but 
to the religious institutes, to the charitable 
endowments, and the general ameliora- 
tions of our social system. Yet the inge- 
nuous fear of having damaged the Chris- 
tian character, and done mischief to his 
own soul, by suffering himself to be too 
much absorbed in the business, -excite- 
ments, factions, and associations of the 
world, led him to frequent self-abasement 
and secret sorrow and confession before 
God. Under a naturally robust and em- 
phatic manner, he concealed a peculiar sen- 
sitiveness to sacred and devout impressions. 

Four or five years ago Mr. Thorneycroft 
was dreadfully scalded by the explosion of 
a boiler at his works at Willenhall. From 
the effects of the accident, which confined 
him to his house for about nine months, 
he never completely recovered. Other- 
wise his constitution was vigorous, and in 
person he exceeded the common size. 

His funeral was solemnly observed 
throughout the town of Wolverhampton. 
The procession to the cemetery was led by 
the corporation of the borough, the board 
of guardians, and many gentlemen of the 
aeighbourhood. The hearse was preceded 
by five coaches containing the clergymen, 
the pall-bearers and bearers; and followed 
by three others containing the mourners. 
The bearers of the pall were, John Barker, 
esq. sheriff of the county, Joseph Walker, 
esq. the mayor of V’olverhampton, John 
Perks, esq. Michael Graizebrook,. esq. 
James Baird, esq. M.P. (a distingyished 


representative of the Scotch iron trade), 
Thomas Perry, esq. George Beecroft, esq. 
and J. A. Fullarton, esq. The principal 
mourners were, Thomas Thorneycroft, 
esq. (son of the deceased), John Hartley, 
esq. Charles Corser, esq. and Charles 
Perry, esq. (his sons-in-law), T. T. Kes- 
teven, esq. and Edward Thorneycroft, esq. 
Then followed the private carriages of the 
deceased and his friends; and the whole 
cavalcade was closed by nearly a thousand 
of the deceased’s workmen, walking by 
three and three. “As I looked (remarks 
Mr. Owen*) with the deepest interest on 
that multitude of workmen, clad in the 
decent garb of mourning—fine, sturdy, 
intelligent-looking set of men as they 
were—I could not help feeling that they 
were the hands and sinews and muscles 
who had created the wealth of the master 
capitalist ; but Ais was the mind that, 
like an engineer, directed all that living 
machinery, and socially created its mighty 
powers of production !” 

The humbleness of his origin, connected 
with the height of his ultimate elevation, 
spread the applicable value of his example 
over a larger surface of society than usually 
falls to the lot of many men to influence. 
He taught both ‘‘ how to be abased and 
how to abound’’—the mechanic and the 
merchant alike learn from his precedent 
both how to earn and how to spend the 
honourable wage of industry. Such a 
man’s biography is an illustration of the 
commonwealth of which he was a citizen, 
that insists upon no caste except that of 
its citizens’ choice, nor imposes a check 
to individual progress except that of per- 
sonal fault or misfortune. 

Mr. Thorneycroft has left a widow, one 
son (who is Captain of the Wolverhamp- 
ton troop of Yeomanry), and four daugh- 
ters, three of whom are married to the 
gentlemen above named. Mr. Hartley 
was his partner in business, as were also 
Mr. Perks and Mr. Kesteven. 





Grorce Rusa, Esa. 

May 10. Aged 66, George Rush, esq. 
of Elsenham Hall, Essex, and Farthinghoe 
Lodge, Northamptonshire, a magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant of Essex. 





* A Sermon preached at the Collegiate 
Church of Wolverhampton, before the 
Mayor and Corporation, on Sunday, May 
4th, 1851, on the Death of the late G. B. 
Thorneycroft, esq. together with an Ad- 
dress to the Board of Guardians, and Me- 
moir of the deceased, by the Rev. J. B. 
Owen, M.A. Vicar of St. Mary’s, Bilston. 
8vo.—The present article has been com- 
piled from the several portions of this 
pamphlet. 
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Mr. Rush was born on the 29th April, 
1785; and was the only son of George 
Rush, esq. of Farthinghoe, (who died in 
1803,) by Kitty, daughter of William 
Heath, esq. of Stanstead Mountfitchet in 
Essex. He served the office of Sheriff of 
Northamptonshire in 1813. 

Mr. Rush married in 1810 Clarissa, 
fourth daughter of his cousin-german Sir 
William Beaumaris Rush, of Wimbledon, 
co. Surrey, Knut. and sister to the wives of 
Mr. Basil Montagu and of Dr. Clarke 
the traveller. By that lady he had issue 
three sons and five daughters: 1. George 
William Rush, esq. ; 2. Clarissa; 3. Ar- 
thur-Heath ; 4. Angelica: 5. Maria-The- 
resa, married in 1843 to James Arthur 
Taylor, esq. M.P. for East Worcestershire; 
6. Alfred; 7. Ellen-Charlotte, married in 
1846 to the Hon. Edward Bennet Wrot- 
tesley, youngest son of the late Lord 
Wrottesley ; and 8. Emily. 


H. Sr. Georce Tucker, Ese. 

June 14. In Upper Portland Place, in 
his 80th year, Henry St. George Tucker, 
esq. one of the Directors of the East 
India Company. 

Mr. Tucker was born in Feb. 1771, at 
Bermuda, in which island his father was 
for a long time President of the Council 
and acting Governor. He proceeded to 
India at a very early age, as it appears 
from his own statement, before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which 
sat in 1832, that he was in South Behar 
as early as 1787, when he was not more 
than 16 years of age. During the years 
1788 and 1789, he resided chiefly in the 
district of Rajashahy. In 1790 he be- 
came secretary to Sir William Jones, and 
soon afterwards he received an appoint- 
ment to the civil service of the East India 
Company, his rank as a writer bearing 
date June 24, 1791. From the period of 
his being first employed he passed through 
a variety of offices more or less important 
until, in 1799, he obtained that of secre- 
tary in the revenue and judicial depart- 
ment. In proposing Mr. Tucker for this 
appointment the Governor-General, the 
Marquess Wellesley, recorded his opinion 
that it was one “ for which he was pecu- 
liarly qualified ;” and the estimation in 
which he was held also appears from the 
fact of his having been selected to succeed 
Sir George Barlow, who had established 
a very high reputation in the department. 
Distinguished merit was admitted in this 
instance to supply the want of long stand- 
ing in the service ; for that of Mr. Tucker 
was not sufficient to allow of his drawing 
the full salary of the office to which he 
was appointed. 

In 1801 he was nominated to the very 
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arduous and important post of Accountant- 
General, which, from a regard to the 
public interests, he was induced to aecept 
at a sacrifice of nearly half his previous 
salary. 

In 1804 he became a partner in the 
house of Cockerell and Co. receiving on 
his relinquishment of the office of Ac- 
countant-General a high testimony of the 
sense entertained by the Governor-General 
in Council of his services during what is 
described in the record as ‘‘a crisis of 
considerable difficulty.’’ After avery brief 
experience of commercial pursuits, he re- 
turned to the public service, with which 
he remained connected through the entire 
residue of his Indian career. As soon as 
he had determined to abandon the occupa- 
tion which for a short time had deprived 
the Government of his great financial 
abilities, he was restored to his former 
office of Accountant-General, the re-ap- 
pointment being recorded in very laudatory 
terms. Subsequently he was called to the 
discharge of many important duties, some 
in the regular course of official routine, 
some of special character. 

In 1807 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for introducing the per- 
manent settlement into the ceded and con- 
quered provinces. Though a warm advo- 
cate of the principles of that settlement, 
his observations convinced him that the 
provinces into which he and his colleagnes 
were deputed to introduce it were not 
ripe for the purpose. These views of the 
commissioners were laid before the govern- 
ment. Some of the more distinguished 
members did not concur in them; but the 
event attested the soundness of the judg- 
ment formed by Mr. Tucker. 

In 1811 Mr. Tucker arrived in England, 
being compelled to quit India by the state 
of his health. The government in an- 
nouncing his departure bore the strongest 
testimony to his merits, and recommended 
him in the warmest terms to the favour- 
able consideration of the Court of Di- 
rectors, who before the expiration of the 
year of his arrival resolved on presenting 
to him, as a token of their approbation, 
50,000 sicca rupees (about 5,000/.) which 
was ordered to be paid to his agents in 
Bengal. 

Mr. Tucker, in 1812, returned to India, 
but finally quitted itin1815. His leisure 
was devoted to maturing and arranging 
the results of his long Indian experience, 
to the indulgence of the elegant pursuits 
of literature, and to preparation for the 
attainment of a place in the direction of 
the affairs of the East India Company, to 
which distinguished position his cultivated 
talents and widely extended information 
justly entitled him. 
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In April 1826 he was elected a member 
of the Court, and thenceforward his time 
and energy were entirely devoted to the 
discharge of the responsible duties of that 
office. By his colleagues his opinion on 
all difficult subjects was studiously sought 
and highly respected ; while in the general 
courts of the company his addresses were 
listened to with deep attention, and never 
failed of producing a powerful effect. His 
information on every branch of the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs was most 
extensive, and on questions of revenue 
and finance he was regarded as a peculiarly 
high authority. He was ever the strenu- 
ous supporter of generous and liberal 
measures towards the princes and chiefs of 
India, and foremost in maintaining the 
rights and privileges of the natives gene- 
rally. In 1833 he was elected Deputy- 
Chairman, and in the following year 
Chairman of the East India Company. 
A few years later the honourable distinc- 
tion was repeated; he again filled the 
office of Deputy-Chairman in the official 
year 1846-47, and that of Chairman in 
1847-48. He returned to the active exer- 
cise of his duties as a Director in April, 
1851, after the usual quadrennial year of 
absence. His health was then obviously 
declining, but the vigour of his faculties 
was in no degree impaired. In private life 
Mr. Tucker was beloved and respected by 
all who had the happiness of knowing 
him: spotless integrity and unostentatious 
benevolence were the distinguishing fea- 
tures of his character ; warm and ardent 
in his feelings and kind and candid in his 
manner, he was the stanch friend of many 
—the enemy of none.— Times. 


Sir G. S. Grasses, M.D. 


June 23. At Sidmouth, aged 80, Sir 
George Smith Gibbes, Knt. M.D. a Fel- 
low of the College of Physicians, and of 
the Royal and Linnean Societies, and a 
magistrate for Somersetshire. 

Dr. Gibbes was the son of the Rev. 
George Gibbes, D.D. Rector of Woodbo- 
rough, Wilts. He entered the university 
of Oxford as a member of Exeter college, 
and graduated B.A. Feb. 17,1792; having 
been elected a Fellow of Magdalene col- 
lege, he proceeded M.A. May 21, 1795; 
and afterwards determining for medicine, 
took the degree of M.B. April 6, 1796; 
and that of M.D. April 11, 1799. 

He practised for many years in Bath, 
where he was Physician to the City Dis- 
pensary, and a member of the corporation, 
from which he retired in Jan. 1834. He 
was appointed Physician Extraordinary to 
Queen Charlotte, and was knighted by 
King George the Fourth on the 10th of 
May, 1820. 


Having relinquished his practice at Bath, 
he latterly resided at Cheltenham. 

He was the author of a paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions of 1794, on the 
conversion of animal muscle into a sub- 
stance much resembling spermaceti; also 
of “‘ A few Observations on the component 
parts of Animal Matters, and their con- 
version into a substance resembling Sper- 
maceti,’’? published at Bath, 1796; A 
Treatise on the Bath Waters, 1800; A 
Second Treatise on Bath Waters, 1803; 
and of some other papers in the Transac- 
tions of the Linnean Society, in Nichol- 
son’s, Tilloch’s, and various medical 
journals. 

He married twice; his first wife, a 
daughter of Edward Sealey, esq. of Bridg- 
water and Castlehill House, Nether Stowey, 
died in 1822; and Sir George married se- 
condly, in 1826, Marianne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. Thomas Chapman, of the 23d 
regiment. 


James KENNEDY, Esa. M.D. 

May9. In Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, aged 66, James Kennedy, esq. M.D. 
of the Grove, Woodhouse, near Lough- 
borough, Physician to the Loughborough 
Dispensary. 

Dr. Kennedy was a native of Scotland, 
and a member of the university of Glas- 
gow, where he graduated as M.D. in 
1813. Some years after this he was induced 
to settle at Ashby de la Zouche, on the 
invitation of Mr. Mammatt, the agent of 
the Marquess of Hastings, who was then 
anxious to promote the success of the 
medicinal baths at that place. In 1842 
he removed to Woodhouse, where he lived 
retired from practice, except that he acted 
gratuitously as the visiting physician of the 
Loughborough Dispensary, and was al- 
ways ready to give his assistance to his 
poor neighbours. But he was chiefly 
occupied in the preparation of an extensive 
bibliographical work, no less than a cata- 
logue raisonné of all the medical treatises 
published in this country before the year 
1800; accompanied by concise biographies 
of their authors. He had recently made 
arrangements to edit this work at the ex- 
pense of the Sydenham Society, and it 
was proposed that it should occupy four 
octavo volumes. He was on a visit to 
London in order to complete his manu- 
script of the first volume by consulting 
the library of the British Museum, and 
had just put the first sheet into the 
printer’s hands, when he was attacked 
by his fatal illness. It is hoped that his 
materials are in such a state that the 
Society will be able to complete the work 
under other editorship. 

Besides an essay on the waters of Ashby 
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de la Zouche, and various practical and 
critical communications to.the Medical 
Journals of the day, and others occasion- 
ally to our own Magazine, Dr. Kennedy 
was the author of— 

A Dissertation on the Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Pathology, of the Human 
Tongue. 1813. 

A Lecture on Asiatic Cholera. 1822. 

A Treatise on the Management of Chil- 
dren in Health and Disease. 1825. 

Examination of Waite’s Anti-Phreno- 
logy. 1831. 

Dr. Kennedy was a very learned, skil- 
ful, and benevolent physician, and most 
honourable and exemplary in all his social 
relations. Extremely simple and unaf- 
fected in his manners, and retaining to the 
last, in a marked degree, ‘‘ the accents of 
the mountain-tongue,’’ he was a charming 
companion as well as a most amiable man, 
and will be long remembered by his nu- 
merous friends with the kindliest feelings. 

Dr. Kennedy was twice married, first 
to Miss Thompson, sister to the secretary 
of Fa clove Marquess of Hastings ; and 
secondly to Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
the late John Hawkes, esq. of Norton Hall, 
Staffordshire. This latter lady survives 
him.. He had no children by either 
marriage. 

He has left a large library, which con- 
tains many valuable foreign works on 
medicine and the kindred sciences, as well 
as a numerous collection of English 
writers: it will probably be brought to 
public auction in London. 








James Macxness, M.D. 

Feb. 8. At Hastings, in his 47th year, 
James Mackness, M.D. Licentiate of the 
College of Physicians of London, and 
Consulting Physician to the Hastings Dis- 
pensary. 

Dr. Mackness was a native of North- 
amptonshire, and graduated M.D. at St. 
Andrew’s 1840, London 1843. 

He wasformerly settled in Northampton, 
where he attained a considerable practice, 
and was an active promoter of the estab- 
lishment of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which has been remarkably successful in 
that town. He was obliged to leave North- 
ampton from the failure of his health; 
and, having settled in Hastings about ten 
years ago, had gradually acquired a leading 
practice in that place, notwithstanding the 
physical infirmities against which he had 
to contend. 

He published in 1842 an essay on the 
Climate of Hastings, with directions for 
the choice of residence, &c. of which there 
has been a second edition. 

In 1846 he published ‘‘The Moral 
Aspects of Medical Life,’’ a work which is 
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in every respect the most elevated code of 
medical ethics extant. It is founded upon 
the Akesios of Prof. K. F. H. Marx, first 
published in 1844 at Gottingen. The de- 
sign of this work was “ to discuss weighty 
points in the healing art as it now exists :” 
and it is arranged in twelve letters, ad- 
dressed to deceased members of the me- 
dical profession, the subject of each letter 
being selected with reference to certain 
passages in their character or history. Dr. 
Mackness prefixed to each letter a memoir 
of the person to whom it was addressed, 
namely Stieglitz, Apono, Cheyne, Halle, 
James Gregory, Thaer, Lettsom, Tulpius, 
Pinel, Mead, Desgenettes, and Boerhaave; 
and appended his own remarks to each 
letter, so that the greater part of the book 
was his own. 

In 1848 he published an essay on the 
‘“‘ Dysphonia Clericorum ; or, the Clergy- 
man’s Sore-throat ;’’ and he was also the 
author of an elaborate essay on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry in Baxter’s Library of 
Agriculture, published in 1846. 

The estimation in which Dr. Mackness 
was held by his professional brethren is 
recorded in the fact that, at the meeting 
of the Provincial Medical Association, at 
Worcester, in August 1849, he was no- 
minated, with Dr. Greenhill, of Oxford, 
and other distinguished members of his 
profession, to prepare a code of Medical 
Ethics. In the following year, he was 
selected to write a Monograph of the Me- 
dical Topography and Geology of Sussex. 
Few were so well qualified as he for these 
tasks,—the non-completion of which are 
not the least of the losses that society and 
the faculty have to count by his untimely 
death. 

Dr. Mackness has left a widow, but no 
children. Two nephews anda niece whom 
he had partially adopted, and with whose 
education he had charged himself, have 
great reason to deplore their irreparable 
loss. He is succeeded in his practice at 
Hastings by Dr. Greenhill, late of Oxford. 

His body was interred in the burial- 
ground of St. Mary’s at Hastings, attended 
by the Mayor and Town Council, and many 
other friends. A number of friends and 
patients have subscribed to erect a hand- 
some tomb to his memory. 

We are informed that an extended 
memoir of Dr. Mackness is in preparation 
from the pen of his intimate friend Miss 
Howard, the author of ‘‘ Brampton Rec- 
tory” and other valuable literary produc- 
tions ; and that it will appear very shortly. 





Mrs. Fores. 
May 15. In Old Burlington-street, in 
her 65th year, Eliza-Mary, wife of John 
Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. 
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She was the daughter of the late William 
Burgh, esq. of Calcutta, where she was 
born in the year 1786. Her immediate 
ancestors were possessors of the famous 
Hafod estate in Wales, and were a near 
branch of the Clanricarde family. Two 
of her brothers served for many years in 
the Indian army, and died respectively 
of the rank of General and Major, several 
years before their sister. Two sisters 
survive her. 

She was married to Dr. Forbes in the 
year 1819; and gave birth to a son, her 
only child, who, together with her husband, 
survives her. The following inscription 
on a tablet erected to her memory in the 
cemetery at Kensal Green gives, we be- 
lieve, a very just character of this most 
benevolent woman: but her best record 
is in the mournful memories of the poor, 
to whose support, relief, and comfort, her 
best energies were ever devoted : 

In the vaults beneath are deposited the re- 
mains of Eliza Mary Forbes, wife of John 
Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to the Queen's 
Household: After years of severe suffering, 
born with rare fortitude and resignation, she 
departed this life on the 15th day of May, 1851, 
in the ‘sixty-fifth year of her age. Earnest, 
active, practical, charitable, compassionate, 

ious, habitually exercising, to the extent of 
er power, every Christian virtue, she lived 
and died a pattern of womanly excellence. 





Mrs. SHERIDAN. 

June9. At the house of her daughter 
Lady Dufferin and Claneboye, 39, Gros- 
venor-place, the widow of Thomas Sheri- 
dan, esq. 

She was the second daughter of John 
Callander, esq. of Craigforth, co. Stirling, 
and Ardkinglas, co. Argyll (in virtue of 
which latter property he took the addi- 
tional name of Campbell), by his third 
wife Lady Elizabeth Helena Macdonnell, 
daughter of Alexander fifth Earl of An- 
trim. Her younger sister is the wife of 
the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, of 
Netherby, Bart. She was married in 1806 
to Thomas Sheridan, esq. son of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Brinsley Sheridan, the 
distinguished wit and statesman ; and was 
left a widow on the 12th Sept. 1817, Mr. 
Sheridan then dying at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he was Colonial Paymaster 
(see Gent. Mag. vol. txxxvit. p. 471.) 

Mrs. Sheridan was the author of Car- 
well, a very striking story illustrating the 
inequalities of punishment in the laws 
against forgery. In a later novel, Aims 
and Ends, the same feminine and truthful 
spirit showed itself in lighter scenes of 
social life, observing keenly, and satirising 
kindly. 

Mrs. Sheridan wrote always with ease, 
unaffectedness, and good breeding, her 
books everywhere giving evidence of the 
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place she might have taken in society, if 
she had not rather desired to refrain from 
mingling with it, and to keep herself com- 
paratively unknown. After her husband’s 
early death she had devoted herself in re- 
tirement to the education of her orphan 
children ; when she re-appeared in society 
it seemed to be solely for the sake of her 
daughters, on whose marriages she again 
withdrew from it; and to none of her 
writings did she ever attach her name. 
Into the private sphere where her virtues 
freely displayed themselves, and her 
patient yet energetic life was spent, it is 
not permitted us to enter; but we could 
not pass without this brief record what 
we know to have been a life as much 
marked by earnestness, energy, and self- 
sacrifice, as by those qualities of wit and 
genius which are for ever associated with 
the name of Sheridan. 

Mrs. Sheridan had four sons, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, esq. now M.P. for 
Shaftesbury ; Thomas-Berkeley, R.N. 
killed by an accidental fall on board 
H. M.S. Diamond in 1826; TIrdicis- 
Cymric, Treasurer of the Mauritius, who 
died there in 1842 (having been previously 
secretary to the Earl of Mulgrave in 
Jamaica); and Charles-Kinnaird, in the 
diplomatic service ; and three daughters, 
Helen-Selina, married in 1825 to Lord 
Dufferin and Claneboye, and mother of the 
present Lord; Caroline-Elizabeth-Sarah, 
married in 1827 to the Hon. George 
Chapple Norton, Recorder of Guildford, 
brother and heir presumptive to Lord 
Grantley ; and Jane-Georgiana, married 
in 1830 to Lord Seymour, son and heir 
apparent of the Duke of Somerset. As 
both the latter as well as their elder 
brother have numerous families, the blood 
of the great Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
bids fair, through various channels, to be 
widely spread among our nobility. 





Mrs. ATTHILL. 

July 2, 1848, At Middleham, York- 
shire, Caroline-Amelia, wife of the Rev. 
William Atthill, M.A. Sub-Dean of Mid- 
dleham ; better known under her maiden 
name of Miss Halsted. 

She was the daughter of the late George 
Halsted, esq. Capt. R.N. and niece to that 
distinguished naval officer the late Adm. 
Sir William Lawrence Halsted, G.C.B. 

Miss Halsted was the author of two 
pleasing works for young persons : one of 
which was The Little Botanist. 1835. 
16mo. In two parts; with illustrations 
drawn and engraved by J. D. Sowerby, 
from sketches by the authoress. The 
other was entitled “ Investigation, or 
Travels in the Boudoir.’”’? 1837. 12mo, 

In 1838 Miss Halsted obtained the an- 
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nual prize of ten guineas given by Mr. 
Alderman Copeland in connection with 
the restoration of the venerable hall of Sir 
John Crosby in the city of London, and 
the commemoration of Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham. The subject was an historical me- 
moir of the life of Margaret Beaufort, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother 
of King Henry the Seventh. She also 
gained the same prize in the following 
year, the subject being “ The Obligations 
of Literature to the Mothers of England.’’ 
Both these essays were printed and pub- 
lished. (See our vols. x. p. 306, x11. 
p- 515) 

Miss Halsted afterwards devoted herself 
with much assiduity to the collection of 
materials on the history of King Ri- 
chard III. The results were published 
under the title of “The Life of King 
Richard the Third as Duke of Gloucester 
and King of England.’’ 1844. 8vo. This 
work evinced considerable research; but, 
like those of our more celebrated female 
historian Miss Strickland, was sadly de- 
ficient in discrimination and a true appre- 
ciation of authorities (see it reviewed in 
our vol. xxi. 273, 377). She also made 
several contributions to various periodi- 
cals. 

Miss Halsted’s marriage took place in 
May, 1847, and her death ensued within 
thirteen months after. 


Ricuarp Puiuuirs, F.R.S. 

May 11. At Camberwell, in his 75th 
year, Richard Phillips, F.R.S. Curator of 
the Museum of Practical Geology. 

Mr. Phillips’s career has been a busy 
one. He first attracted the attention of 
the scientific world by the publication, in 
1805, of ‘* Analyses of the Bath Waters ;”’ 
and this was followed by analyses of our 
mineral waters generally, and of minerals 
of a rare kind; these were published in 
the ‘‘ Annals of Philosophy.”’ In 1817 
he was appointed Lecturer on Chemistry 
at the London Hospital; and he was en- 
gaged to deliver several courses of lectures 
at the London Institution. About this 
period he was also appointed, by Govern- 
ment, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Military College, Sandhurst ; and became 
Lecturer on Chemistry at Grainger’s 
School of Medicine, in Southwark. In 
1821 Mr. Phillips became sole editor of 
the “ Annals of Philosophy,’’ subsequently 
united to the ‘* Philosophical Magazine.”’ 

In 1822 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and published a paper in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions,’’ in 
which his name was honourably accociated 
with that of Dr. Faraday ; and he always 
felt much pride in having been the first 
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to introduce that distinguished philoso- 
pher to the Society. 

In 1824 Mr. Phillips published his 
first translation of the “ Pharmacopeeia 
Londinensis ;’’ and from the celebrity 
which he gained as a pharmaceutical 
chemist, he was consulted by the College 
of Physicians with respect to the chemical 
preparations of the edition issued by that 
body in 1836. From that time he has 
always aided in the formation of this text- 
book of the medical world, and the im- 
provement in all its scientific parts is 
mainly due to the interest he took in the 
work. For the last twelve months he had 
been engaged in experiments for the Col- 
lege, and his final employment was that of 
a new translation to accompany the next 
issue of the Pharmacopeia, which may 
shortly be expected. 

In 1839 Mr. Phillips was appointed 
chemist and curator of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, then established in 
Craig’s Court ; and within a few days of 
his death he was busily engaged in mak- 
ing arrangements for the public opening 
of the new Museum in Piccadilly. Richard 
Phillips was one of the original founders 
of the Geological Society. He was for 
many years a member of the council of 
the Royal Society, and for the last two 
years President of the Chemical Society. 
Scattered through the ‘‘ Transactions of 
the Royal Society,’’ and the pages of the 
‘¢ Philosophical Magazine,”’ will be found 
his numerous contributions to science ; 
and all the chemical articles of the 
‘* Penny Cyclopedia’’ are from his pen. 
He has departed after a long and busy 
life, beloved and respected by all who 
knew him. His criticisms were often 
severe, but it was always the severity of 
truth. They were dictated by a desire to 
expose the pretentions of ignorance, and 
were an honour to superior genius. His 
body was interred in the cemetery at 
Norwood, followed by most of his scientific 
friends.—Literary Gazette. 


D. M. Morr, Ese. 

July 6. At Dumfries, aged 53, David 
Macbeth Moir, esq. surgeon at Mussel- 
burgh, the Deira of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 

Dr. Moir was born at Musselburgh, in 
Jan. 1798. From the schools of his na- 
tive town, he passed to the University of 
Edinburgh, where he pursued his medical 
studies with diligence and success. Having 
received the diploma of a surgeon, he 
established himself in that capacity at 
Musselburgh, devoting himself to his pro- 
fession with a measure of assiduity that 
was in no long time crowned with ample 
success. He acquired a very extensive 
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practice, the limits of which continued to 
enlarge until, the burden becoming too 
great for him, he latterly found an as- 
sociate in his son-in-law, Dr. Thomas R. 
Scott. 

It seems to have been about the year 
1817—when he was a youth of nineteen— 
that Dr. Moir committed his first verses 
to the press, in the pages of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. We believe that 
they were without signature, so that it is 
not easy now to identify them, or such 
other pieces as he did not afterwards re- 
claim. The earliest poem—that of Emma, 
subsequently named Sir Ethelred —which 
bears the subscription of Delta appeared 
in the magazine for Jan. 1820; but a 
notice to correspondents in Nov. 1819— 
inviting Delta to favour the editor with 
“a prose article’’—shows that he had 
already made himself a welcome con- 
tributor. From Dr. Moir’s neglect to 
distinguish his youthful compositions by 
any mark, some of them were assigned to 
other writers. The late Mrs. Brunton, 
the author of Self-Control, was so much 
struck with his stanzas, beginning, 


* When thou at even-tide art roaming 
Along the elm-o’ershadowed walk, 
Where fast the eddying stream is foaming, 
And falling down—a cataract ’— 


published without note or name in Con- 
stable’s Edinburgh Magazine towards the 
end of the year 1817—that she transcribed 
them with her own hand, and the tran- 
script being found in her work-box after 
her death, they were published as her 
composition in the memoir prefixed to her 
posthumous tale of Emmeline. 

Having once established his place in 
Blackwood, under the signature of Delta, 
Mr. Moir continued, during the long 
period of more than thirty years, to enrich 
its pages with a series of poems, which 
would be remarkable were it for nothing 
but the profusion with which they were 
poured forth. But they possessed many 
and high qualities—a great command of 
language and numbers, a delicate and 
graceful fancy, and a sweet, pure vein of 
tenderness and pathos. These character- 
istics are displayed, with scarcely one ex- 
ception, through the whole series of his 
compositions—the last of which, The La- 
ment of Selim, left his hand little more 
than a fortnight before his death. It is 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
this month ; and to some readers its me- 
lancholy refrain may now sound pro- 
phetic— 

*« And thou art not--I look around, 
But thou art nowhere to be found! 
I listen vainly for thy foot— 
I listen, but thy voice is mute!” 

Gent. Mace. Vou. . 


Osiruary.—D. M. Moir, Esq. 
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A selection of Delta’s contributions 
to Blackwood may, probably, yet sec 
the light; altogether they would fill seve- 
ral volumes besides the two which were 
published during his lifetime—The Le- 
gend of Genevieve, with other Tales and 
Poems, in 1825; and his Domestic 
Verses, in 1843. The first of these 
works has been very happily characterised 
by the distinguished critic who was so 
long the presiding genius of the miscellany 
in which many of the poems were first 
given to the world. ‘ Delta,’’ wrote Pro- 
fessor Wilson, ‘‘ has produced many ori- 
ginal pieces, which will possess a perma- 
nent place in the poetry of Scotland. 
Delicacy and grace characterise his happi- 
est compositions; some of them are beau- 
tiful, in a cheerful spirit that has only to 
look on nature to be happy; and others 
breathe the simplest and purest pathos. 
His scenery, whether sea-coast or inland, 
is always truly Scotish; and, at times, his 
pen drops touches of light on minute sub- 
jects, that till then had slumbered in the 
shade, but now ‘shine well where they 
stand’ or lie, as component and character- 
istic parts of our lowland landscapes.” 
The Domestic Verses were not at first 
meant to meet the general eye, but a few 
copies having been printed for circulation 


among friends, they called forth so much 
praise, that the author was prevailed upon 


to make them public. Among the emi- 
nent men of letters whose approbation 
was bestowed upon the volume in its un- 
published form, was the late Lord Jeffrey. 
“T cannot,’’ he wrote to the author, * re- 
sist the impulse of thanking you with all 
my heart, for the deep gratification you 
have afforded me, and the soothing and I 
hope ‘bettering’ emotions which you have 
excited. Iam sure that what you have 
written is more genuine pathos than any- 
thing almost I have ever read in verse, 
and is so tender and true, so sweet and 
natural, as to make all lower recommend- 
ations indifferent.’’ It were easy to accu- 
mulate testimonies, not less cordial, from 
other contemporaries of mark. The fas- 
tidious taste of Dr. Butler, the late Bishop 
of Lichfield, singled out Delta’s lines 
on Mount St. Bernard as worthy of a 
Latin version—one of the most felicitous 
things in Mr. Drury’s collection of the 
Arundines Cami. 

While the pathos of Delta was subdu- 
ing the hearts of all the readers of Black- 
wood, there suddenly appeared in the same 
pages the first fragment of one of the most 
laughable embodiments of Scotish humour 
-—The Life of Mansie Wauch. Begun in 
October, 1824, four or five years elapsed 
before the autobiography of the Dalkeith 
tailor was completed in Blackwood, and 
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issued in a volume by itself. It has since 
run through six or eight editions in this 
country, besides reprints in America and 
France, and the circulation of several of 
its chapters in the guise of chap-books. 
The first whisper that went abroad that 
tae touching Legend of Genevieve and the 
facetious history of Mansie Wauch were 
from one and the same pen, was received 
with astonishment and incredulity. The 
pudlic had universally assigned the story 
to John Galt, then in the heyday of his 
fame, and undoubtedly it was pitched to 
a key-note which that writer had been the 
first to strike. But the execution was 
discriminated by so many peculiar touches 
as to make Mansie Wauch an original 
creation, sufficient to have built up the 
fame of its author, even if it had stood 
alone ; and, in the circumstances, afford- 
ing a truly remarkable proof of the diver- 
sified gifts of the genius by which it was 
produced. 

In 1831, Dr. Moir published his Out- 
lines of the Ancient History of Medicine, 
being a View of the Progress of the Heal- 
ing Art among the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Arabians—a work of great 
research and diversified erudition. Theca- 
talogue of his writings closes with Sketches 
of the Poetical Literature of the Past Half- 
Century, in Six Lectures, delivered at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, which 
appeared this present year. 

Mr. Moir was a zealous member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. The 
Roman antiquities of his native place, 
Musselburgh, and of Inveresk, one of the 
most important Roman sites in Scotland 
apart from the Wall, early excited his 
liveliest interest. He supplied to the New 
Statistical Account the notice of Inveresk 
parish, an able communication, in which 
he gives full play to his archeological 
predilections. 

The lineaments of Dr. Moir’s character 
are not unfaithfully reflected in his writ- 
ings. To know him was to love him. 
The sweetness of his disposition, the 
purity and simplicity, the manliness and 
sincerity of his mind, gained and secured 
for him universal affection and esteem. 
Such was the respect in which he was 
held in Musselburgh, that when the 
tidings of his death reached the town, a 
desire was expressed by all classes of the 
inhabitants that his funeral should be a 
public one. This general and earnest 
wish was acceded to, and every circum- 
stance of honour which his neighbours 
and fellow-citizens could bestow accom- 
panied the remains of Dr. Moir to their 
resting place in the churchyard of In- 
veresk, in the grave which holds the dust 
of three of his children. 


Dr. Moir married, in 1829, Miss Char- 
lotte E. Bell of Leith ; and by this lady, 
who survives him, he leaves issue eight 
children. The eldest daughter is the wife 
of Dr. Thomas R. Scott, who for some 
time was the partner, and is now the suc- 
cessor of the deceased poet in his extensive 
practice. In person Delta was somewhat 
above the middle stature, of fair com- 
plexion, with light blue eyes, and pleasant 
features. His health was robust until 
about five years ago, when the upsetting 
of a carriage gave a shock to his constitu- 
tion from which it would seem never to 
have wholly recovered. His political 
opinions may be inferred from those of the 
miscellany which he chose to be the chief 
channel of his publications. He was a 
steadfast Tory, and a zealous supporter 
of the Church of Scotland; and the de- 
votion with which he adhered to his prin- 
ciples, both in Church and State, was 
characteristic of the simplicity and in- 
tegrity of the man.— Edinburgh Courant. 





Tuomas Mouvttz, Esa. 

June 14. At his residence in the Sta- 
ble Yard, St. James’s Palace, aged 67, 
Thomas Moule, esq. a well-known writer 
on topographical and heraldic antiquities. 

Mr. Moule was born on the I4th Jan. 
1784, in the parish of St. Marylebone. 
He was for forty-four years a clerk in the 
General Post Office; where he was In- 
spector of Blind Letters, his principal 
duty being to rectify those addresses in 
which the post town was either omitted or 
incorrectly given, and to decypher such 
addresses as were illegible to the ordi- 
nary clerks. He had retired from this 
employment in consequence of his de- 
clining health. Mr. Moule also held for 
many years the office of chamber-keeper 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s department, 
which gave him an official residence in St. 
James’s Palace. 

The first literary task in which he en- 
gaged was the letterpress to accompany 
Mr. J. P. Neale’s Views of the Seats of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen. This work 
was published periodically during the 
years 1818—1827, forming eleven volumes; 
and the articles which Mr. Moule either 
compiled or edited in it are more than 
seven hundred in number. 

During the same period he compiled, 
in 1820, a small book of Tables of Dates 
for the use of Genealogists and Anti- 
quaries; and in 1822 his Bibliotheca 
Heraldica Magne Britannie, an exceed- 
ingly useful bibliographical catalogue of 
all English works on heraldry and gene- 
alogy, and of some of the most important 
manuscripts. At this period, and for five 
or six years before, Mr. Moule was a 
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bookseller in Duke-st. Grosvenor-square, 
but he relinquished that business shortly 
after. 

In 1825 he wrote the descriptions to 
Mr. G. P. Harding’s Antiquities in West- 
minster Abbey, ahd to Mr. J. Hewetson’s 
Views of Noble Mansions in Hampshire. 
At the same time he prepared those in 
Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Colle- 
giate and Parochial Churches in Great 
Britain, completed in two volumes 8vo. 
1826; and in 1830 those in Great Britain 
Illustrated, from drawings by W. Westall, 
A.R.A. 4to. In the last-named year 
he undertook a general topographical 
description of England, under the title 
of ‘‘ The English Counties Delineated.’’ 
This work was published in parts, and 
was completed in 1838, in two volumes 
quarto. Mr. Moule had qualified himself 
for this task, not only by his previous 
acquaintance with topographical literature, 
but also by personal visits to every county 
in England, excepting Devonshire and 
Cornwall. 

In 1833 Mr. Moule published An Es- 
say on the Roman Villas of the Augustan 
Age, and on Remains of Roman Edifices 
discovered in Great Britain ; in 8vo. 

In the same year he wrote the His- 
tory of Hatfield House, in Robinson’s 
Vitruvius Britannicus; in 1836 the de- 
scriptions of seven of the principal cathe- 
drals which are included in the first 
volume of Winkles’s Cathedral Churches 
of England and Wales; and the descrip- 
tions of the cathedrals of Amiens, Paris, 
and Chartres in the Continental Cathedrals 
of the same artist; and in 1834 he con- 
tributed the following essays to Illustra- 
tions of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott: 1. Hall at Branxholm; 2. Lord 
Marmion’s Armour; 3. Ellen Douglas 
and Fitz-James ; 4. The Knight of Snow- 
doun ; 5. The Tomb of Rokeby; 6. The 
Bier of De Argentine; 7. Ancient Furni- 
ture. 

In 1839 he wrote the letter-press ac- 
companying Shaw’s Details of Elizabethan 
Architecture ; and in 1840 he described 
the arms and inscriptions in Ludlow 
Castle, forming part of the volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Documents connected with the 
History of Ludlow and the Lords Mar- 
chers,’’ collected and printed by the Hon. 
Robert Henry Clive, M.P. for Shropshire. 

In 1842 he produced a very agreable 
heraldic monograph entitled The Heraldry 
of Fish, illustrated from drawings made 
by his daughter. This was reviewed in 
our vol. xvi. p. 607. He had formed 
a similar collection on the Heraldry of 
Trees and Birds, which remains in manu- 
script. 

Mr. Moule’s last literary task was to 


provide the descriptions accompanying 
Mr. G. P. Harding’s Ancient Historical 
Pictures, in continuation of the series en- 
graved for the late Granger Society. He 
has also given assistance to many other 
topographical and architectural works 
besides those named; and has made 
various contributions to our own Maga- 
zine, to the Literary Gazette, Brayley’s 
Graphic Illustrator, and other periodi- 
cals. He was always ready to assist those 
who required information on the subjects 
with which he was conversant, and has 
frequently afforded valuable antiquarian 
information to artists. At various times 
he had himself made several drawings and 
designs, and he was one of those who sent 
in designs in competition for the Nelson 
Monument. 

He was a member of the Numismatic 
Society, and contributed some papers to 
the Numismatic Chronicle. His study of 
coins was chiefly directed to those of the 
medieval period, in illustration of Eu- 
ropean history. 

He has left several MSS. of which the 
principal are: 1. A Topographical Glos- 
sary, being collections on the etymology 
of names of places; 2. Church Antiquities; 
3. Historical Pictures relative to Great 
Britain; 4. The Gentleman’s Heraldry, 
derived from the study of Guillim’s 
Display ; 5. Heraldry of Trees and Birds 
(before mentioned) ; 6. Notes on Coins. 
He had also collected a valuable library. 

Mr. Moule has left a widow, and an 
only daughter, who materially assisted 
him in his literary pursuits. 





Rev. JeLincer Symons, M.A. F.L.S. 

May 20. In London, the Rev. Jelinger 
Symons, M.A. Rector of Radnage, Bucks, 
Vicar of Monkland, Herefordshire, and 
F.L.S. 

Mr. Symons was descended from an 
ancient Norman family settled originally 
in Cornwall. In the reign of Charles IT. 
one of his ancestors married Agnes, the 
daughter of the Rev. Christopher Jelinger, 
a refugee from the Palatinate, who was 
afterwards presented to the living of South 
Brent in Devonshire, which he resigned 
rather than sign the Act of Uniformity ; 
hence arose the adoption of the German 
name of Jelinger in the family of Mr. 
Symons. 

The subject of this memoir was born at 
Low Layton, Essex, in the year 1778, and 
graduated at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, in 1797. He shortly afterwards 
took holy orders, and first officiated as 
curate to his father the Rev. Jelinger Sy- 
mons, then Rector of Whitburn, in the 
county of Durham. On his marriage in 
1805 with Maria, eldest daughter of John 
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Airey, esq. of Northumberland, and niece 
of Dr. Cookson, Canon of Windsor, he 
took the Curacy of West Ilsley, Berks, 
and in 1838 was presented by the Dean 
and Canons of Windsor to the endowed 
vicarage of Monkland, Herefordshire, for 
which county he was shortly afterwards 
placed in the Commission of the Peace. 
Tn 1821 Mr. Symons’s health required a 
complete change of air and scene, and he 
went to live at Boulogne-sur-Mer, where 
he shortly afterwards succeeded the late 
Sir John Head, Bart. as Chaplain to the 
British residents, in which capacity he 
earned the high esteem of all classes, and 
received, on the termination of his stay 
there, a handsome present of plate in ac- 
knowledgment of his services. In the 
year 1833 he was presented by Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham to the living of Radnage, 
in the county of Buckingham, where he 
resided chiefly during the remainder of his 
life. On the Ist of last March, however 
(on the recent presentation of his respected 
curate, the Rev. W. E. Evans, to the living 
of Madley), he went to reside at Monk- 
land, and was the first incumbent who has 
been known to reside in that parish. 

For half a century Mr. Symons has been, 
with few exceptions, engaged in the active 
discharge of his ministerial duties. His 
genuine fervour and eloquence in the pul- 
pit, and his high intellectual powers, were 
well known and appreciated; while the 
kindness of his heart and his benevolent 
a endeared him to all who knew 

im. 

Early in life Mr. Symons devoted his 
leisure hours to the study of botany, and 
early obtained such proficiency that in his 
22nd year he published a work entitled 
Synopsis Plantarum Insulis Britannicis 
indigenarum. Latin and English. This 
work was long esteemed as one of authority 
and general reference, and was character- 
ised by the remarkable precision and 
method of its classification of plants. Mr. 
Symons has left no other works, save isu- 
lated sermons preached on particular oc- 
casions, of which may be mentioned that 
entitled “ Christ’s perpetual Presence his 
Church’s Security ;’’ preached in the 
parish church of High Wycombe, at the 
Visitation of Archdeacon Justly Hill, 26th 
May, 1835; and that entitled “ Spirituality 
the Duty and Test of Christ’s Church ; ’’ 
a sermon preached at All Saints’ Church, 
Hereford, Sept. 24th, 1843, at the ordi- 
nation of candidates of the diocese of Lich- 
field, by the Lord Bishop of Hereford (now 
Archbishop of York). 

His funeral took place at Radnage, on 
the 25th of May, where his body was placed 
in the same grave in which that of his wife 
had been previously deposited, in the chan- 
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cel of the church. It was attended by his 
son Mr. Jelinger Cookson Symons, bar- 
rister-at-law, (one of the inspectors of 
schools under the Privy Council, proprietor 
and editor of the Law Magazine, and 
otherwise well known by hisliterary works, 
especially on statistics and education, and 
by his reports to Parliament on the em- 
ployment of women and children in mines, 
and other subjects,) by his only brother the. 
Rev. Dr. Symons, by his cousin Octavian 
Blewitt, esq. Secretary to the Royal Lite- 
rary Fund, a few other private friends, and 
by the entire body of his parishioners, by 
whom he was universally beloved. 


Tue Rev. N. J. Harry. 

Nov. 22, 1850. At Dublin, aged 60, 
the Rev. Nicholas John Halpin, B.A. 
M.R.I.A. 

He was born Oct. 18, 1790, at Portar- 
lington. At the university of Dublin he 
exhibited remarkable literary talents, and 
often obtained the Vice-Chancellor’s prizes 
and medals. Of his knowledge in several 
departments of literature the essays which 
he contributed to the publications of the 
Shakespeare Society and the meetings of 
the Royal Irish Academy may be given 
asaproof. His published works were— 

A University Prize Poem on his Ma- 
jesty King George III. having completed 
the 50th year of his reign. Lond. 1811. 

Tithes no Tax. Dubl. 1823. 

The Impossibility of Transubstantia- 
tion. Dubl. 

No Chimera, or the Lay Reformation 
in Ireland. Dubl. 1828. 

Oberon’s Vision. Lond. 1843. 

Bridal Runaway, an Essay on Juliet’s 
Soliloquy (Shakespeare Society’s papers). 
Lond 1845. 

Th. Dramatic Unities of Shakespeare, 
Dubl. 1849. 

Observations on certain passages in the 
life of Edmund Spenser. Dubl. 1850. 

He married in 1817 Miss Ann Grehan, 
of Dublin, who is left his widow, with 
three sons and four daughters. 


C. F. Trecx. 

Lately. At Berlin, aged 75, Christian 
Frederick Tieck, Director of the Sculp- 
ture Gallery of the Royal Museum. 

This excellent sculptor, who was a 
brother of the celebrated poet, Ludwig 
Tieck, was born at Berlin. He was first 
apprenticed to a stone-cutter; subse- 
quently entered the Academy of Fine 
Arts, under Schadow, and, impelled by his 
(elder) brother, soon began to seek after 
the ideal and poetic in art. Having ob- 
tained a grant from the Academy, he went 
to Paris, and studied in the atelier of 
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David, the painter, showing his just ap- 
preciation of the connection between de- 
sign and sculpture. A relievo, published 
in the Annales du Musée (vol. i. p. 9), 
representing Priam asking Achilles for the 
corpse of Hector, attracted great notice. 
Thence Goethe called him in 1801 to 
Weimar, where he executed several re- 
lievos and busts for the ducal palace. 
Amongst the latter that of Goethe him- 
self, and that of F, A. Wolf, the philolo- 
gist, are of great merit. In 1808 C. F. 
Tieck visited Italy, until Mde. de Stael 
summoned him to Copet to make the re- 
lievos of the Necker family vault. Later he 
executed at Carrara the life-size statue of 
M. Necker. When King Ludwig of Ba- 
varia had conceived the idea of the Wal- 
halla, Tieck was selected to make several 
of the busts of the great men there to be 
exhibited. These were made in the soli- 
tude of the little town of Carrara, where 
Tieck and Rauch worked together, the 
former at the fine candelabrum with the 
dancing Horus, now placed in the Mau- 
soleum of Charlottenburgh, near Berlin. 
From his return to Berlin in 1819, up to 
his late demise, a vast number of sculp- 
tures have been executed, both by Tieck 
himself, as well as from his models, among 
which were the sculptures of the concert- 
hall of the great theatre, and the large 
relievos of the pediment made after an- 
tique patterns ; the colossal angels before 
the Cathedral of Berlin; the horse-tamer 
on the projecture of the Royal Museum ; 
the bronze door of the Werder church, &c. 
Having been appointed in 1830 director 
of the sculpture-gallery of the Royal Mu- 
seum, he continued the restoration of the 
antiques of that establishment. He was 
one of the chief founders of the Society of 
Art-Friends of Prussia, and exeried a 
large influence over the whole artistic 
movement of his country. 


Mr. Joun HENNING. 

Lately. Mr. John Henning, the re- 
storer of the Elgin Marbles. 

He was born at Paisley, on the 2nd of 
May, 1771, where the genius of art found 
him at the carpenter’s bench, and ‘‘ threw 
her inspiring mantle over him.” From 
his native town, Henning was induced, in 
1802, to repair to Edinburgh, where he 
acquired, during nine years’ residence, 
considerable distinction—a distinction all 
the more meritorious from having been 
fostered and encouraged by the patronage 
and friendship of Jeffrey, Horner, Mur- 
ray, Brougham, Scott, and others who at 
that time adorned the Scotish capital in 
the world of letters, and of whom he has 
left the “‘ living form and pressure ’’ in his 
medallions and busts. 


Osituary.—Mr. J. Henning. —Mr. J. T. Smyth. 
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A visit to London, in 1811, brought 
the Scotish sculptor in contact with the 
Elgin Marbles. Fascinated with these 
noble fragments of Grecian sculpture, he 
succeeded in obtaining, contrary to aca- 
demic formula, permission from Lord 
Elgin to draw from them. This circum- 
stance fixed him in the metropolis, and, 
after twelve years of unremitting assiduity 
to their restoration, the Parthenon friezes 
sprung from his hand, at once the glory 
of art and the admiration of the age. To 
his Elgin friezes succeeded the cartoons 
after Raffaelle, works of like transcendant 
merit, in which is faithfully preserved the 
truth of the originals, and which elicited 
the encomiums of Flaxman and Canova. 
By these reproductions of Grecian and 
Italian art, the fine arts have received an 
invaluable assistance.— The Builder. 


Mr. J. Tatrourp SmyTu. 

May 18. At Edinburgh, aged 32, Mr. 
J. Talfourd Smyth, engraver. 

Mr. Smyth was a native of Edinburgh, 
and showed at an early age a great en- 
thusiasm for art. He studied painting 
under the late Sir William Allan, at the 
Trustees’ Academy of his native city ; and 
with such eagerness that he was wont to 
leave his bed long before dawn, set his 
palette, and wait impatiently for the first 
glimpse of morning. 

In 1835, however, he determined to 
adopt engraving as his profession. He 
was his own teacher in the art—his only 
master dying during the first year of his 
pupilage. But the plates produced im- 
mediately subsequent to that period, A 
Child’s Head, after Sir John Watson 
Gordon; The Stirrup Cup, from the 
picture by Sir William Allan ; and others, 
proved him already able to take the field 
alone. In 1838 he removed to Glasgow, 
where some seven years were spent over 
works better calculated to fill his purse, 
than to promote his artistic knowledge, 
or advance his reputation. This he felt 
strongly, and, relinquishing his engage- 
ments there, once more returned to Edin- 
burgh, where, up to the time of his 
decease, with assiduity seldom equalled, 
he produced many works of great excel- 


‘lence, four of which, The Consolator, 


John Knox dispensing the Sacrament, 
from Wilkie’s sketch from the unfinished 
picture in the collection of the Royal 
Scotish Academy, Mulready’s School, in 
the Vernon Gallery, and Sir W. Allan’s 
Tartar Robbers dividing their Spoil, in the 
same collection, have appeared in the Art 
Journal. He was working upon a plate 
after Mr. Faed’s First Step, when attack- 
ed by his last fatal illness, and had under- 
taken another from Maclise’s Hamlet. 
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The anxious and obscure labours of twenty 
years were about to be rewarded with suc- 
cess and reputation, when the over-taxed 
system gave way, and a brief and seeming- 
ly unimportant indisposition terminated 
in softening of the brain. He was a man 
of much taste, and considerable reading ; 
of deep religious impressions, and blame- 
less life. —Art Journal. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


April 29. At Bishop’s college, Calcutta, the Rev. 
Alfred Wallis Street, M.A. Senior Professor of the 
college. He was formerly of Magdalene hall, and 
afterwards of Pembroke college, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. 1837, M.A. 1839. He was elected 
Craven University scholar and appointed Junior 
Professor in Bishop’s college, Calcutta, by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts in 1839, ‘“* The esteem and love of 
all acquainted with the Professor (writes the 
Bishop) were deeply seated. His fine talents, his 
sound scholarship, his general knowledge, his 
kindness and tenderness of heart, his diligence, 
his disinterested character, and his benevolence, 
had attached all to him who were placed under 
his influence or enjoyed his friendship. In the 
college, as well as in the mission, his zeal and in- 
defatigable labours were only too great even for 
his firm and vigorous frame. Mr. Street has left 
a wife and three children. In his generosity and 
disregard of self he had used up his little income, 
nor has he left so much as 100 rupees, exclusive 
of a very small insurance on his life.” Mr. Street 
was brother to the Rey. A. Street, late curate of 
St. James’s Bristol. 

May 12. At Sudbury, Suffolk, aged 68, the Rev. 
Henry Watts Wilkinson, M.A. Perpetual Curate of 
St. Peter and St. Gregory, Sudbury, and Vicar of 
the united parishes of Walton and Felixstow. He 
was the son of the Rev. Watts Wilkinson, B.A. of 
Worcester college, Oxford, 1780, for sixty-one 
years Afternoon Lecturer of St. Mary Aldermary, 
and for thirty-seven years Tuesday-morning Lec- 
turer of St. Bartholomew by the Exchange, in the 
city of London (who is briefly noticed in our Ma- 
gazine for March 1841, p. 324). He was himself 
formerly a Fellow of the same college, and gradu- 
ated B.A. 1804, M.A. 1806. He published, in 1814, 
being then Curate at Sudbury, a Sermon preached 
on the day of General Thanksgiving for the Peace. 
In 1816 he was presented to the perpetual curacy. 
In March 1841 he received from his parishioners 
a purse containing 78 sovereigns as a testimony 
of esteem. In 1842 he published a Memoir of the 
Life and Ministry of his Father. In 1845 he was 
instituted to the vicarage of Walton with Felix- 
stow. His funeral took place on the 17th of May, 
when his body was deposited in the chancel of St. 
Peter’s church, Sudbury. On the following Sunday 
a funeral sermon was preached there by the Rev. 
Joseph Fenn of Blackheath, and in the afternoon 
one was preached at St. Gregory’s by the Rev. Mr. 
Patten the Curate. 

May 25. At Sheffield, aged 36, the Rev. John 
Sheldon, M.A. Perp. Curate of All Saints’ in that 
town (1848). He was of Catharine hall, Cam- 
bridge, and was appointed Curate of Rattlesden, 
Suffolk, in 1845. 

May 26. In London, the Rev. Thomas Alexander, 
of Cairn Castle, co. Antrim. 

May 31. At Rochester, aged 88, the Rey. 
Robert Whitehead, M.A. Rector of Ormside, Westm. 
(1811), Perp. Curate of Hensingham, Cumb.(1831), 
and late Chaplain of H. M. dockyard, Chatham. 
His wife died in 1842. 

Lately. At Kilmore glebe, the residence of his 
brother the Rey. Robert King, the Rev. Ebenezer 
King, M.A. He was the third son of the late Sir 
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Robert King, Bart. of Charlestown, co. Roscom- 
mon. 

June \. In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. the Rev. Stewart 
William Hanna, Incumbent of St. James’s, Mary- 
lebone, to which he was nominated by the Queen, 
Jan. 18, 1850, on the death of Archdeacon Jen- 
nings. He was formerly Island Curate of St. 
George’s, Jamaica. 

June 2. At Staunton hall, aged 86, the Rev. 
John Staunton, LL.D. Rector of Staunton with 
Kilvington, and of Elton, Notts, official of the 
archdeaconry of Nottingham, and a justice of the 
peace for the counties of Nottingham and Leices- 
ter. This gentleman’s paternal name was Aspin- 
shaw, under which he took his B.A. degree at 
Cambridge as a member of Emmanuel college. He 
proceeded M.A. 1791, LL.D. 1804. For some years 
he was curate of Stapleford near Nottingham, and 
afterwards Rector of St. Peter’s in that town, 
which he held to 1814. He was presented to 
Elton super Montem in 1814 by Francis Sanders, 
esq. and instituted to Staunton cum Kilvington 
on his own presentation in 1826. He took the 
name of Staunton only, and the arms of Staunton, 
by royal sign-manual in 1807. He had married 
in May 1793, Elizabeth, daughter of Job Brough, 
esq. and granddaughter of Richard Brough, esq. 
of Thoroton, by Anne, daughter of Gilbert Charl- 
ton, esq. (son of Sir Job Charlton, Speaker of the 
House of Commons,) by Anne, eldest daughter of 
Harvey Staunton, esq. the last of the very ancient 
family of Staunton, of Staunton, co. Notts. Dr. 
Staunton assumed the name of his wife’s family in 
179 . As lord of the manor of Staunton, and con- 
sequently hereditary keeper of the Staunton tower 
at Belvoir Castle, he performed the ancient custom 
of presenting its key to H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent on his visit in 1814, and his son performed 
the same on the visit of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Gloucester in 1833. Dr. Staunton was for many 
years Chairman of the county sessions at Newark, 
and was greatly respected throughout the county 
and neighbourhood. He had one son, the Rey. 
William Job Charlton Staunton, who married in 
18, Isabella, only daughter of the late Very Rev. 
George Gordon, D.D. Dean of Lincoln, and two 
daughters, Elizabeth-Catharine, married to the 
Rev. George Gordon, formerly Vicar of Edwin- 
stowe, eldest son of the Dean of Lincoln; and 
Mary Anne, who died unmarried a few years ago. 

June 3. At the vicarage, Down Amney, Glouc. 
aged nearly 88, the Rev. Edward Henry Payne. 

June 4, At Eddington, the Rev. William Charles 
Loveless, many years Missionary at Madras. 

June 5. Atthe residence of his son-in-law S. 
F. Adair, esq. in Dublin, aged 72, the Rev. John 
Olphert, Rector of Drumachose, co. Londonderry. 

At Chelsea, the Rev. John Farrer Robinson, 
M.A. Fellow and late Mathematical Lecturer of 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge. He graduated 
B.A. 1836, being then a member of St. John’s col- 
lege, M.A. 1839. 

June 6. At Chester, the Rev. Joseph Hodgkinson, 
Vicar of Didcot, Herts. He was of Brazenose col- 
lege, Oxford. B.A. 1796, M.A. 1798, B.D. 1811, and 
was presented to Didcot in 1817. 

June7. At Deddington, Oxf. aged 54, the Rev. 
Hugh White Hall,M.A. He was of St. Peter’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1823. 

At Britwell Salome, Oxfordshire, in his 97th year, 
the Rev, Andrew Price, Rector of that parish, and 
Vicar of Down Amney, Glouc. This gentleman 
was of American descent and was born at Lee in 
Kent on the 23d July, 1754. His parents died 
whilst he was an infant. He was a fellow colle- 
gian and contemporary of the venerable President 
of Magdalene, being first a member of that society ; 
he afterwards was appointed a Chaplain to Christ- 
church, and graduated B.A. 1775, M.A. 1778. He 
was ordained deacon by John bishop of Sarum, 
Sept. 22, 1775, and priest by John bishop of Ox- 
ford, Dec. 20, 1778. He was presented to Brit- 
well in 1782, and had consequently held that living 
for nearly seyenty years, ‘The advowson has been 
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repeatedly sold during bis incumbeney. In 1788 
he was also presented to the vicarage of Down 
Amney by the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, 
and he had consequently held that benefice for 
sixty-three years. He married Margaretta, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Stopes, Rector of: Britwell 
Salome ; she died in 1834, 

June 9. At Hampton Wick, the Rev. Henry 
Shepherd, D.C.L. formerly Senior Chaplain of St. 
John’s cathedral, Calcutta. He was son of the 
late Dr. Richard Shepherd, Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford, and Rector of Wetherden and Helmingham, 
Suffolk. He was created B.C.L. by decree of con- 
vocation Nov. 4, 1824, and D.C.L. March 2, 1825, 
as a member of St. Alban hall, Oxford. 

At Narraghmore rectory, Kildare, in his 83rd 
year, the Ven. John Torrens, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Dublin, for 32 years Rector of the united parishes 
of St. Peter and St. Kevin, in the city of Dublin, 
and for 37 years Rector of Narraghmore, in the 
diocese of Kildare. He was the last surviving 
brother of the late Sir Henry Torrens. 

June ll. At Alrewas, Staff. aged 63, the Rev. 
John Moore, Vicar of that place. He was of 
Exeter college, Oxford, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1808, and 
was presented to his living in 1832 by the Chan- 
cellor of Lichfield Cathedral. 

Aged 79, the Rev. Peter Perring, of Modbury, 
Devonshire, late Rector of North Huish in that 
county. He was a younger brother of Sir John 
Perring the first Bart. Alderman of London, being 
the fifth and youngest son of Philip Perring, esq. 
by his cousin Susannah, daughter of Richard 
Legassick, esq. He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, 
B.A. 1796, and the same year was instituted to the 
rectory of North Huish. In 1800 he was incorpo- 
rated of the University of Cambridge, as a mem- 
ber of Emmanuel college, and proceeded M.A. 
In 18.. he resigned his living to his nephew, the 
Rey. Philip Perring, second son of the Alderman. 

At Dublin, aged 24, the Rev. William Stack- 
house, late Curate of St. Luke’s, London. He was 
of Worcester college, Oxford, B.A. 1851. 

June 12. Aged 37, the Rev. Henry Hayton, of 
Bath, late Curate of Oakham, Rutland. He was 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1837, M.A. 1840. 
He married in 1839 Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Cuthbert Johnson Baines, M.A. Vicar of St. 
Ive’s, co. Huntingdon. 

June 15. At Ventry parsonage, co. Kerry, the 
Rev. Isaac Seale, Curate of Dunurlin, in the 
liocese of Ardfert. 

June 18. The Rev. £. S. Ireland, Curate of 
Brookesby, Leicestershire. 

June 19. Aged 80, the Rev. James Nevin, M.A. 
for upwards of fifty years Senior Curate of St. 
Andrew’s, Dublin. 

June 20. At Cheltenham, in his 66th year, the 
Rev. Frederic Calder, father of the Rev. Fred. 
Calder, head master of Chesterfield Grammar 
School. 

June 22. In Sackville street, Piccadilly, in 
his 57th year, the Rev. Gerrard Thomas Andrewes, 
Clerk in orders of St. James’s, Westminster. He 
was the only son of the Very Rev. Gerrard 
Andrewes, D.D. Dean of Canterbury and Rector 
of St. James’s, Westminster, (of whom a memoir 
will be found in our Magazine for July, 1825), by 
Elizabeth-Maria, dau. of the Rev. Thomas Ball, 
Rector of Wymondham, co. Leic. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster ; from whence he was elected 
to Trinity college, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 
1817, M.A. 1820. In 1819 he was presented to the 
rectory of Allhallows, Bread Street, in the city of 
London, a peculiar of the diocese of Canterbury ; 
and in 1821 he was appointed one of the six 
Preachers of Canterbury cathedral, which prefer- 
ments he afterwards resigned. In Noy. 1839 he 
was appointed Chaplain to the House of Com- 
mons. In Feb. 1847, having been for some years 
Curate of St. James’s Westminster, 850 of the pa- 
rishioners presented to him a handsome bookcase 
and chair, Macklin’s Bible, Boydell’s Shakespeare, 
and a chronometer, the total cost of which was 
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520. He married a daughter of the late Dr. 
Heberden. He was a liberal, conscientious, and 
amiable man, and highly esteemed by many 
friends. 

At North Walsham, Norfolk, aged 84, the Rev. 
Wiliam Farley Wilkinson, Rector of Saxlingham 
Nethergate (1833), and Vicar of North Walsham 
(1818). He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 49, the Rev. Thomas 
Harvey, Minister of the Upper Town church. He 
was the youngest son of the late Thomas Harvey, 
esq. of Hoon Hay, co. Derby. He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1824. In 1847 a public 
committee was formed “for redressing the griev- 
ances sustained by the Rev. Thomas Harvey at the 
hands of the Bishop of London,” and he published 
an Appeal to Lord John Russell. 

June 23. At Sunbury, Middlesex, at the resi- 
dence of his third son Dr. Joseph Seaton, aged 
70, the Rev. William Seaton, Rector of Lampeter 
Velvrey, co. Pemb. to which he was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor in 1830. 

June 25. At Walton-upon-Thames, aged 62, 
the Rey. Thomas Hatch, M.A. Vicar of that parish. 
He was formerly Fellow of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1813, M.A. 1817, and was presented 
to Walton in 1816 by the Lord Chancellor. 

At Cowley, near Uxbridge, aged 70, the Rey. 
John Hilliard, Rector of that parish. He was the 
son of Edward Hilliard, esq. lord of the manor of . 
Cowley ; was of Worcester college, Oxford, B.C.L. 
1804, and was instituted to the rectory of Cowley 
(which was in his own patronage) in 1806. 

June 27. At Combe Florey, Som. the Rev. Thomas 
Prowse Lethbridge, Rector of that parish, brother 
to Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, Bart. He was 
the third and youngest son of Sir Thos. Buckler 
Lethbridge, the first Bart. by his second wife 
Anne, 2d dau. of Ambrose Goddard, of Swindon, 
co. Wilts, esq. He was of Christ church, Oxford, 
B.A. 1823 ; was presented by his father, in 1837, 
to the rectory of Broad Nymet, co. Devon ; and in 
1839 to the rectory of Bow, alias Nymet Tracy, in 
the same county, on the presentation of H. §. 
Northcote, esq. and the Rey. H. B. Wray. He re- 
signed those livings in 1845, when he was pre- 
sented to Combe Florey by the Lord Chancellor. 
He married in 1834, Isabella, youngest dau. of the 
Rey. Thomas Sweet Escott, of Hartrow, co. Som. 

At Claughton, Cheshire, aged 54, the Rev. W. 
Richardson. He recently kept a private school at 
Birkenhead. 

July 1. In the Precincts, Canterbury, aged 48, 
the Rev. Frederick Vernon Lockwood, Canon of 
Canterbury and Vicar of Minster in Thanet. He 
was the second son of Thomas Lockwood, esq. by 
Charlotte, dau. of Lord George Manners-Sutton, 
of Kelham, co. Nottingham. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1828. He was 
appointed to the curacy of Sturry, April 22, 1826, 
and collated to Merstham by his uncle, Archbishop 
Manners-Sutton, March 7, 1829. Subsequently he 
was some time Chaplain to the House of Com- 
mons, and in acknowledgment of that service was 
nominated by the Queen to a prebendal stall at 
Canterbury, Noy. 3, 1838. He was collated by Arch- 
bishop Howley to the vicarage of Minster in 1839. 
He married July 21, 1840, his cousin Mary- 
Isabella, eldest surviving daughter of the Hon. 
Hugh Percy, D.D. Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and 
granddaughter of the Most Rey. Charles Manners- 
Sutton, D.D. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
his death the Church is deprived of one of her 
most useful members, and society of one of her 
greatest ornaments. He caught the infection 
which has terminated his labours while visiting 
one of his parishioners afflicted with the small-pox. 

July 2. At Twickenham, aged 44, the Rev. 
Thomas Bevan, Minister of Christ church, Twick- 
enham. He was the second son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Bevan, of the King’s Own regt. of 
Foot. He was of Balliol college, Oxford, B.A, 
1828 ; M.A, 1833, 
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July 4. At the house of his brother-in-law, 
James Lee, esq. at West Retford, ye Geen 
the Rey. William Verelst, Rector of Grayin, 

Linc. This gentleman was the last Pron he or in 
the male of a family which first settled in 
England in the 17th century, when Simon Verelst 
was a very celebrated painter of flowers in the 
court of CharlesII. Various anecdotes of him are 
recorded by Vertue and Walpole. His brother 

, also a painter, was the great-grand- 
father of Harry Verelst, esq. Governor of Bengal, 
who in 1771 purchased Aston Hall and other 
estates in Yorkshire, of the Earl of Halifax ; and 
by Anne, daughter and co-heir of Josiah Words- 
worth, esq. of Wadworth, near Doncaster, had 
issue four sons, Harry Verelst, esq. of Aston, 
Major in the 23d Light Horse ; Josiah, an officer 
in the 4th Dragoons; the Rev. Arthur Charles 
Verelst, Vicar of Wadworth and Rector of Withy- 
combe, Som.; and the gentleman now deceased. 
The last was formerly a Fellow of Catharine hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1807, M.A. 
1810; and he was presented to the rectory of 
Grayingham by Sir John Thorold, Bart. in 1820. 
His three brothers, though all married, died 
without surviving issue ; and in 1843, on the death 
of the Rev. A. C. Verelst, he succeeded to the 
family estates; but he continued to reside as a 

priest at Grayingham, where he consci- 
entiously discharged his duties, and where his 
body has been interred. He married, in 1844, 
Sophia, second daughter of Wm. Lee, esq. of 
Grove Hall, near Ferrybridge, but hadj no issue. 
The widows of all four brothers still survive them. 
They have also left two sisters, Anne, widow of 
Edward Synge Cooper, esq. M.P. of Marletree 
Castle, co. Sligo, and Mary, widow of Robert 
Evelyn Sutton, esq. of Scofton, and now the wife 
of James Lee, esq. of West Retford. 

July 6. At Ingouville, near Havre, the Rev. 
Thomas Hinde, M.A. formerly of Winwick, co. 
Lancaster. He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1822, M.A. 1826. 

At Winchester, in his 95th year, the Rev. Henry 
Sissmore, B.C.L. Vicar of Wymering with Widley, 
and for fifty years a Fellow of Winchester college. 

graduated as of New college, Oxford, in 1783. 
He was father of the late Rev. Henry Sissmore, 
formerly Curate of Hampstead near London, and 
latterly of Chute in Wilts, who died in 1847, and 
is briefly noticed in our vol. XXVIII. p. 662. 

July 8. Aged 86, the Rev. Thomas Trebeck, 
Rector of Chailey, Sussex, and a Prebendary of 
Ripon. He was son of the Rev. James Trebeck, 
formerly Vicar of Chiswick, co. Middlesex, who 
died in 1808. He was of Christchurch, Oxford, 
B.A, 1787, M.A. 1790. In 1793 he was presented 

the Dean and Chapter of Christchurch to the 

icarage of Wath-upon-Dearne near Doncaster, 
which he held until 1822. He was nominated a 
Prebendary of Ripon in 1805, and presented to the 
rectory of Chailey in 1822. He married Dec. 22, 
1794, Eloisa, third dau. of Jonathan Burwood, esq. 
of Woodbridge ; she died at Wath, Nov. 18, 1798. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Nov.-—. At St. Catharine’s, Upper Canada, 
William, eldest son of the late Wm. Warner Bar- 
throp, esq. of Parham hall, Suffolk 

Jan.4, At Philadelphia, aged 58, Isabella, wife 
ef Anthony Slater, esq. of Chesterfield, Derby- 
shire, and daughter of Charles Macalester, esq. of 
Philadelphia, formerly of Campbeltown, Cantire. 
She was interred in the family vault at St. Mi- 
chael’s church, Toxteth-park, near Liverpool, 
June 4. 

Jan.—. At Paris, M. Charles Coquerell, who 
long reported the proceedings of the Academy of 
Sciences for the Courrier Frangais; wrote a ** His- 
tory of English Literature,” ‘‘ Caritéas, an Essay 
on a complete Spiritualist Philosophy,” and “ The 
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History of the Churches of the Desert, or of the 
Protestant Churches of France from the Revoca- 
tion of the ri of Nantes to the Reign of Louis 


Major and brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Salusbury Lloyd, of the 49th Bengal 
N. Inf. He was a cadet of 1823, Major 1848. 

Neb. —, ‘At Aden, Lieut. William Cumming 
Rose, of the 78th Highlanders, He was appointed 
Ensign Jan. 1845, Lieut. June 1846. 

Feb. 13. At Kensington, S. Australia, Elizabeth- 
Letitia, wife of the Rev. John Watson, "dau. of Mr. 
Henry "Manwell, of Milton-st. London. 

Feb. 15. In Jamaica, Lieut.-Col. Nicholas Law- 
son Darrah, in command of the reserve battalion: 
of the 97th’ regt. He served 42 years upon full 
pay, and 26 in the 95th regt.; was in —— 
castle when besieged in 1806; at Mili in ily 
when attacked by Murat; and at the attack on 
Bergen op Zoom. 

Feb. 16. On his passage from Hobart Town, 
Major Jaffray Nicholson, of the 99th regt. 

Feb. 19. At Seroor, Bombay, Lieut. Henry 
Thomas Walker, Ist. Eur. Fusiliers. 

March 8. At Jellundur, Capt. G. A. Tytler, 
Assist. Commissioner trans. Sutlej: formerly of 
the 53d regt. He was a man of great diligence 
and an excellent linguist. 

March 14. In the East Indies, aged 24, M. Cusac 
Smith, esq. 

March \5. Of wounds received from robbers 
near Peshawur, Capt. Francis Grantham, 98th 
Foot. He was appointed Ensign 1839, Lieut. 1841, 
Captain 1846; and served with the 98th on the 
Chinese expedition in 1842. 

March 29. In Torrington-sq. Capt. Edward 
Harris Butterfield, R.N. He was the second son 
of Rear-Adm. Wm. Butterfield, who died in 1842. 
He entered the Navy in 1821 on-board the Glasgow 
50; was afterwards actively engaged in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade in the Atholl 28 and 
Sybille 48, and as mate of the Black Joke, the 
tender of the latter, he contributed to the capture 
of 21 vessels, carrying an aggregate of upwards of 
7,000 slaves. For his dashing capture of El Almi- 
rante of 14 guns and 80 men, having 460 slaves on 
board, after a severe action of 80 minutes, he was 
placed on the Admiralty list, and ultimately ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant of the Primrose 18, Jan. 
5, 1830. On Sept. 7, following, he again signalized 
himself in a desperate conflict with another slaver, 
the Veloz Passagra of 20 guns, to which he owed 
his promotion to Commander, March 7, 1832, In 
the interval, on the 16th April, 1831, he com- 
missioned the Brisk brig, and captured the 
Preuva with 313 slaves. Subsequently in the 
Fantome 16, with a small squadron of brigs under 
his orders, he seized 48 slavers, containing 5,628 
captives. He was advanced to post rank Nov. 23, 
1841. Capt. Butterfield committed suicide at the 
house of his brother-in-law, Dr. Smedley. 

At Ennis, Capt. John Crowe, J.P. late of the 
93d Highlanders. 

March 30. At Kingston, Canada West, Major 
Alexander Forbes, late of the 79th Highlanders. 
He served in the Peninsula, at Badajoz, in the 
battle of the Nivelle and Nive, and at Waterloo, 
where he was wounded in the leg by a musket-ball. 

Lately. At St. Louis, Missouri, Lueas Babing- 
ton, esq. of Newry, brother-in-law of R. Lawren- 
son, esq. Mount.Drummond, and son-in-law of the 
late Charles Pasley, esq. of Dublin. 

Mr. James Brown, a linen merchant of Lurgan. 
He has bequeathed 2 ,000/. for the home mission of 
the Presbyterian church, and the like sum for the 
Presbyterian schools in Connaught. 

At Mangerton, Killarney, Sir Richard Courtney, 
one of the favourite guides of that mountainous 
region. He had borne his titular dignity for some 
thirty years, from the time when he accompanied 
a Lord Lieutenant to the top of Mangerton, and, 
as tradition says, rescued, at great personal risk 
his Excellency’s lady from dro drowning, His whole- 
length portrait, drawn by Mr. Tongue in 
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1840, is very characteristically represented in 
Mrs. Hall’s Ireland. “In 1850 Sir Richard ex- 
hibited still more the effects of years and illness, 
and he is now unable to ascend Mangerton, unless 
by the wise generosity of the tourist a pony is pro- 
vided for him ; but the cost of this accommodation 
will not be thrown away, for his abundant store 
of legends will be opened, and lucky will be the 
tourist who secures his services.” (A Week at 
Killarney, 1850, p. 127, where the portrait is re- 
peated.) The grave of this faithful and courteous 
cicerone is at Mucross Abbey, where it must not 
be left without some grateful memorial. 

At Dublin, James Gandon, esq. J.P. for the 
county Dublin, Capt. of the County Dublin Militia, 
son of the late James Gandon, of Canon Brook, 
Lucan, esq. architect. 

At Chichester, in his 85th year, Commander 
George Reynolds, R.N., son of the late Adm. John 
Reynolds. He entered the Navy in 1781, and 
served for thirty-one years on full pay. In 1791 
he was wrecked in the Pandora 24, sent in search 
of the mutineers of the Bounty. He was made 
Lieut. 1794 into the St. Alban’s 64; and was made 
First of the Vengeance 74, at the capture of St. 
Lucia and Trinidad. He accepted the rank of re- 
tired Commander 1831. 

At Walham Green, aged 33, Samuel Baker 
Rowland, esq. poisoned by hydrocyanic acid. He 
was the assistant and successor of Mr. Rouse, who 
perished by the same poison. On two occasions 
Mr. Rowland was shipwrecked, and made wonder- 
ful escapes. 

At Hanover, aged more than 80, a lady named 
Von Lenthe, the widow of a subaltern civil official, 
who celebrated Jast year the 75th anniversary of 
her state allowance, which was given under the 
following circumstances :—In the year 1771, when 
the unfortunate Queen Caroline Matilda of Den- 
mark obtained by the intervention of her brother 
George III. an asylum at Cette, in Hanover, she 
wished to adopt a child to supply the void left in 
her heart by the detention of her own children 
from her. An orphan girl, known as “little 
Sophie,” was selected, and remained with the 
Queen till the death of her Majesty in 1775. In 
her last hours she recommended the persons sur- 
rounding her to the care of her relatives for pro- 
vision by pensions for their lives, and the wish was 
complied with through the exertions of her chap- 
lain, Pastor Lehzen. Among them was “ little 
Sophie,” who received a pension of 400 thalers, 
and drew it regularly for seventy-five years. 

April 8, At Boulogne, Commander George Hall 
Dacre, R.N. He was the eldest son of the late 
Colonel George Dacre, of Marwell House, Hants. 
He entered the service in 1799, and served afloat 
during the war for 15 years. In the Phoenix 36 
he assisted at the capture in 1801 of the French 
frigates Carrere, Succts, and Bravoure. In 1803 
he was taken prisoner in the Minerve 48, when 
she grounded near Cherbourg, and did not regain 
his liberty until 1809. He was then appointed a 
Lieutenant, and served in the Beacon 10, Alex- 
andria 32, and Havoc 12. He had been on half- 
pay from 1815, and accepted the rank of retired 
Commander in 1848. 

April9, At Calcutta, in her 30th year, Eliza- 
beth Lakin, wife of W. J. Morgan, esq. of the 
house of Julius, Kohn, and Co. merchants, and 
eldest daughter of Mr. J. S. Mottram, of Wolver- 
hampton. - 

April 10. At Allahabad, Capt. Angus de Foun- 
tain, late of the 40th Bengal N. Inf. He was ap- 
pointed a cadet 1825, Captain in the army 1841, 
in his regt. 1845. é 

In London, Colonel William M. Sloane, late of 
the Brit. Aux. Legion in Spain, and formerly of 
the 23d Fusiliers, and 67th regt. with which he 
served in India. 

April 15. At Rostrevor, Downshire, aged 43, 
Commander Charles James Postle, R.N. He 
passed his examination in 1831, was made Lieu- 
tenant 1836, and served in various ships until 
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1845, when he was made Commander. For the 
assistance he gave to the French steamer Pepin, 
wrecked on the coast of Barbary, King Louis- 
Philippe proffered him the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, but, the regulations of the service not 
allowing him to accept it, he received instead a 
pair of valuable pistols, with an appropriate in- 
scription. When inspecting Commander of the 
Coast Guard at Dundalk in 1846, he again ren- 
dered assistance to a shipwrecked vessel, the Lord 
Nelson, for which service the owners, Messrs. 
Horsfall, presented him with a silver box of beau- 
tiful workmanship. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 55, Walter 
Clatworthy, R.N. paymaster and purser of H. M. 
ship Castor. He had been for 26 years connected 
with the packet establishment at Falmouth. 

April 16. At Walton, near Brampton, Cumber- 
land, aged 38, Mr. Armstrong, of Sorbie Trees, 
farmer. He was unfortunately shot by the Rey. 
Mr. Smith, incumbent of Walton, who imagined 
he was a burglar about to break open his house. 

April 17. At Lisbon, Lieut.-Colonel Hugh Hay 
Rose, of the Portuguese service. He entered the 
British army in July 1804; was present at the 
battles of Corunna, Busaco, Albuhera, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse, 
and received the war medal with nine clasps. He 
was appointed to a company in the British Army 
in 1814, and placed on half pay in 1816, 

April 18. At Bareilly, Major Kenneth Camp- 
bell, 45th Bengal N. Inf. He was appointed a 
cadet 1821, Capt. 1832, Major 1846, and was deputy 
paymaster of the Lahore circle. 

April 21. Aged 22, Charles-Thomas, son of the 
Hon. Charles Thomas Clifford, of Irnham hall, 
Linc. and nephew to Lord Clifford. 

At St. Helena, Alexander-Murray Coventry, of 
H. M. ship Wolverine, son of Thomas William 
Coventry, esq. and both by his father’s and 
mother’s side great-grandson of the sixth Earl of 
Coventry. 

At Chelsea, aged 60, the wife of Capt. J. W. 
Guy, Indian Navy. 

Aged 51, Mr. Thomas Haswell, governor of the 
City gaol, Chester. 

April 23. At Hill Hall, Staff. aged 73, Thomas 
Cartwright, esq. a magistrate of the county. He 
acquired his fortune at Langton in the Potteries, 
where he was extensively engaged in flint-grind- 
ing and in preparing other potters’ materials. He 
served Sheriff of Staffordshire in 1841. He has 
left one son, Henry Cartwright, esq. and two mar- 
ried daughters. ‘ 

April 24. Aged 16, Charles-Lloyd, eldest son of 
¢ 3 Browning, esq. of Grove House, Harborne, 
Staff. 

At Walcot, Shropshire, aged 79, Edward Hum- 
phreys, esq. 

April 28. At Hoveton house, Norfolk, 6, 
Francis-Grose, youngest son of the Rev. T. J. Blo- 
feld, Rector of Drayton, and great-grandson of 
Capt. Francis Grose, the celebrated antiquary. 

At Grove house, Knutsford, in her 70th year, 
Emma, widow of Thomas Wm. Tatton, esq. of 
Withenshaw, Cheshire. She was the dau. of the 
Hon. John Grey (third son of the 4th Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington), by Susannah, dau. of 
John Leycester, esq. of Toft; she was married in 
1807 and left a widow in 1827, having had issue 
the present Mr. Tatton and seven daughters. 

April 30. At Malta, Capt. Thomas Owen Knox, 
R.N. commanding the Firebrand steam frigate. 
He entered the service 1816, and was made Lieut. 
1824 into the Spartiate 76, the fiag-ship of Sir 
Geo. Eyre in South America. He served in vari- 
ous other ships until March, 1835; was made 
Commander in Feb. 1836, was made Second-Capt. 
of the Minden 72 in that year, and of the Rodney 
92 in 1840, both ships in the Mediterranean, and 
attained post rank 1842. 

In Regent-st. Catherine-Elizabeth-Caroline, wife 
of Commander John Heron Gennys, of H.M. ship 
Fantome, and only dau. of Rear-Adm. Arthur, C.B, 
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he served in the Peninsula, and was present at 
Badajoz, Villa Muriel, Salamanca, Vittoria, an@ 


At Handsworth, aged 33, Mary-Jane, wife of the 
Rév. Joshua Greaves, M.A. incumbent of St. 
Pétér’s, Birmingham. 

At Ridgmont, Lanc. Agnes-Margaret, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Wetenhall. 

May 1. Mary-Catharine, only daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Calthorpe Blofeld, of Hoveton house, 
Norfolk, and grand-dau. of Capt. Francis Grose, 
F.S.A. the celebrated antiquary. 

At Stonehouse, John London, esq. purser R.N., 
late Sec. to Sir R. Stopford in the Mediterranean. 

May 2. At the residence of her father Dr. 
Hutcheson, Henrietta-Elizabeth, wife of Major 
Sidney Powell, 57th regt. 

At Southampton, aged 33, Ass. Surgeon Charles 
Young, R. Art. 

May 3. At Dover, Lieut.-Col. John Campbell, 
on the retired full pay of the 97th regt. He en- 
tered the service in 1803, and served with the 
57th in the battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
and Nive, for which he received the war medal 
with four clasps. 

May 4. At King’s college, Old Aberdeen, after 
a short but severe illness, John Tulloch, esq. 
LL.D. for many years Professor of Mathematics in 
that university. 

At Candy, Ceylon, aged 25, George Henry 
Freckleton, esq. late of Liverpool, youngest son 
of Geo. Freckleton, esq. M.D. of Chargrove House, 
near Cheltenham. 

May 7. At Paris, aged 56; David Turnbull, esq. 
of Her Majesty’s Mixed Commission, Jamaica. 

May9%. At Ballinasloe, aged 76, Major Alex. 
At Freer, late of the 25th regt. 

At Cheltenham, Susannah Mary, wife of Capt. 
J. S. Iredell, E. I. Co’s. service. 

May 10. Colonel Alexander Findlay, K.H. 
Lieut.-Col. h. p. R. African corps, and Fort Major 
at Fort George, Inverness. He entered the service 
in the ranks, and was present at the battle of 
Maida in 1806, for which he received the war 
medal. He was a serjeant of the 78th at the 
battle of Merxem, and for his gallant conduct in 
that action received his first commission in the 
2d W. India regt. in 1814. He continued to serve 
with that corps until 1824, when he was trans- 
ferred to a company in the R. African corps, and 
in which he became Major in 1826. He was for 
some years Governor of Sierra Leone, and received 
the local rank of Colonel on the West Coast of 
Africa in 1830. In Feb. 1847 he received the staff 
appointment which he held at his death. 

In Motcomb-st. aged 25, Laurentia Trent, elder 
dau. of the late Rev. Edw. Carlton Cumberbatch. 

May 12. At Hursterpoint, Sussex, aged 32, 
Wm.-Francis, eldest surviving son of Henry Pitches 
Boyce, esq. and the late Lady Amelia Sophia Boyce. 

May \4. At Eign House, near Hereford, aged 
64, Comm. James Harvey Price, R.N. He was 
the youngest son of the late Capt. Charles Papps 
Price, R.N. (who died in 1813), and brother to the 
late Capt. George Price, R.N. who died in 1833, 
and the present Lieut. George Price, R.N. He 
entered the service in 1795 in the Badger 8, com- 
Marided by his father, and served on full pay for 
18 years. In 1805 he was flag-Lieut. to Adm. 
Knight, in the Queen 98, in the Mediterranean, 
and saw much active service in the Beagle and 
Persian, a full detail of which is given in O’Byrne’s 
Royal Naval Biography. He accepted the rank of 
retired Commander 1838. ; 

Aged 65, Edward Clough Taylor, esq. of Kirk- 
ham Abbey, formerly of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1807, M.A. 1814. 

At Bristow, Norfolk, aged 75, Susanna, relict of 
the Rev. Godfrey Bird, Rector of Little Waltham. 

In Euston-pl. aged 40, Mary, widow of J. Bow- 
stead, esq. E. I. C. medical service. 

May 15. In Jersey, Lieut.-Colonel James Sin- 
clair, R.A. He entered the service in 1804. In 
1807 he accompanied the expedition to Zeeland, 

s that to Portugal, and was present at 
the battle of Corunna. He served with the expe- 
dition to the Scheldt in 1809. From 1811 to 1814 


the Pyrenees, the of the Bidassoa, Nivelle 
and Nive, Bayonne, and in various minor affairs, 
He also served the campaign of 1815, and was at 
Waterloo. He had received the war medal with 
seven clasps, and was on retired full pay. 

May 16. At York-terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 
69, Charles Shillito, M.D. formerly of the West 
Essex Militia, and late of Putney. 

May \7. At Crawford’s Burn, Ireland, aged 36, 
F. 8S. Crawford, esq. fourth son of Wm. Sharman 
Crawford, esq. M.P. for Rochdale. He was a most 
benevolent and extensive employer. 

Aged 68, Dr. Edw. Clark Baker, of Walcot-terr. 

May 18. At Lennoxville, Canada, in his 70th 
year, Lieut.-Col. William Morris, late of the 97th 
Foot. He entered the army in 1794, and after a 
service of forty years retired in 1835, since which 
time he has been Senior Officer of Militia and 
Justice of the Peace in the district of Lennoxville. 

At Tottenham, aged 80, John Beadnell, esq. 

May 19. From a railway collision near the 
Clay Cross Station, John Meynell, esq. of Tapton- 
grove, near Chesterfield, one of the magistrates 
for the county of Derby, and Mr. John Blake, of 
the firm of Blake and Parkin, manufacturers, 
Sheffield. 

Aged 39, Georgina, wife of James Anderson, esq. 
lessee of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

May 21. At Worthing, aged 46, George Bingley, 
esq. B.A. (1831), of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
youngest son of the late Robert Bingley, esq. of 
the Royal Mint and Higham Lodge, Essex. 

May 24. At Brighton, by jumping from the 
Black Rock Cliff, at Kemp Town, Major William 
Wynn, of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

May 25. Aged 58, Christopher Flood, esq. of 
Clarendon-place, Maida-hill, for many years vestry 
clerk of St. Marylebone. 

May 26. Thomas Frederick Cole, esq. solicitor, 
of Ryde, Isle of Wight. He died from the con- 
sequences of the ill treatment he received during 
the recent election for the island. A man was 
charged with manslaughter ; but on trial (which 
took place July 23) was acquitted, Mr. Cole’s 
death being attributed to nervous alarm acting 
upon a diseased heart. A public subscription 
has been raised for his widow and family. 

At Trumpington, near Cambridge, Ebenezer 
Forster, esq. of Anstey hall, a magistrate for the 
county and town of Cambridge. He had long oc- 
cupied a very prominent position in local affairs ; 
was for some time a member of the town council, 
filled the oftice of chief magistrate, and was sheriff 
for the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon the 
year before last. He was a dissenter, and a liberal 
in politics, 

May 27. Aged 98, Cornelius M‘Loghlin, esq. 
for many years, and until a recent period, an active 
partaker in the political movements of Ireland. 

At Bayswater, William James Orr, civil en- 
gineer, son of the late James Alexander Orr, of 
Landmore, co. Londonderry. 

May 28. At Kensington, aged 62, Mr. David 
Charles Read, late of the Close, Salisbury, where he 
was resident for many years as a drawing-master. 
His etchings, of which he produced a large num- 
ber, are highly esteemed by connoisseurs. He 
presented a perfect set to the print-room of the 
British Museum. A specimen was published in the 
folio History of Salisbury, part of Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
Modern Wiltshire. 

At Dublin, Catherine, wife of Major T. H. Tidy, 
14th Reg. dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Maister, Colonel of 
the 86th Reg. 

In Russell-pl. Fitzroy-square, Mary, wife of 
George Francis Travers, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

May 29. At Bury St. Edmund’s, in his 72nd 
year, John Last Thompson, R.N. of Cheltenham. 
He entered the service in 1804, and served for 
nine years on full pay. In 1809, when master of 
the Blonde 42, he lost his right arm and was 
seriously injured in the side, when cutting outa 
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privateer at Guadaloupe. He received in conse- 

quence 1507. from the Patriotic Society, and was 

@ pension of 912. 5s. He was made Lieut. 

1810, and from 1812 to 1814 commanded the 
station at Gunton, near Lowestoft. 

At Catrine house, Ayrshire, aged 66, Colonel 
Matthew Stewart, son of the late D. Stewart, esq. 
He entered the Royal Engineers 1804, and was a 
Lieut.-Colonel on the half-pay of the Portuguese 
service ; was placed on the half-pay of the British 
service in 1824, and attained the brevet rank of 
Colonel 1837. 

May 30. At St. Mellons, Monmouthshire, aged 
70, Mrs. Margaret Williams, relict of the late Wm. 
Williams, esq. of Lanedarne, and eldest daughter 
of the late Wm. Llewellin, esq. of Cefnmably and 
Lanedarne, co. Glamorgan. 

Lotely. At Rio, in command of the Rifleman, 
aged 36, Lieut. John Powell Branch, R.N. second 
son of the late Capt. A. B. Branch, K.H. He 
entered the service in 1826, was made Lieut. 1841, 
and had passed nearly all his time on full pay. 

Drowned when bathing at Maldon, Mr. Otter 
Holter, a young Norwegian. 

At her residence, near Athlone, accidentally 
burned to death, Mrs. Dundas, wife of Capt. 
Dundas, agent to Lord Castlemaine. 

June 2. In Dublin, John Caillard Erck, esq. 
LL.D. one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
Ireland. 

June 3. At Wereham, aged 63, Amelia Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Houghton Spencer, late incum- 
bent of Crimplesham, Norf. 

At Nantes, in her 80th year, Maria Christina, 
widow of James Tobin, esq. and last surviving 
dau. of Thomas Gorman, esq. of New Broad-st. 

June 5. While on a visit to bis cousin, Mr. Mill 
of Portmoon, aged 21, Mr. Robert Stupart, son 
of Major Stupart, of Edinliurgh, formerly of the 
Scots Greys. He was killed by falling from the 
rocks whilst collecting sea-gulls’ eggs. 

June6. Mr. William Henry Kerr, bookseller, 
Duke-st. Manchester-sq. 

June7. At Brussels, aged 65, Robert Hedger, 
esq. a magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. of co. Surrey, 
many years chairman of the Adjourned Sessions. 

Aged 24, Rebecca, eldest dau. of Louis Lucas, 
esq. of Hyde Park-gardens. 

At Blackheath, aged 12, Elizabeth Mary, eldest 
surviving dau. of Walter Stericker, esq.; also, 
on the 8th, aged 79, Mrs. Stericker, of Scarbo- 
rough, her grandmother. 

At Coed Helen, near Carnarvon, Trevor, 
seventh dau. of the late Rice Thomas, esq. 

June 8. At the Grove, Walton-on-Thames, the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Sarah, relict of 
Walter Barratt, esq. of Brighton. 

Aged 82, Capt. Robert Cook, of the R. Hosp. 
Kilmainham, formerly of the 29th Foot, and R. 
Newfoundland Fencibles. 

At Leamington, Margaret-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of John Dalrymple, esq. M.P. for co. Wigton. 

At Rathmines, Dublin, Isabella, wife of Henri 
Christopher Eiffe, esq. 

At Worksop, William Glossop, esq. merchant, of 
Hull, and also of the firm of W. and R. Glossop, 
brewers, Hull. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson, Highbury, aged 73, Mrs. Sarah Ken- 
nion, of Reading. 

At Bayswater, aged 34, Anne, the wife of Thomas 
Lechmere Marriott, esq. 

At Glasgow, aged 66, Duncan Menzies, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. Miller, F.R.C.S. Edinb. 

At the house of A. Leggatt, esq. Ebury-st. 
Pimlico, aged 79, John Parkinson, esq. 

Aged 17, Katherine-Juliana, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. R. Cope Wolfe, Vicar of Braithwell. 

June9. At Brighton, aged 12, Harriet, dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Chaplin, of Ryhall, Rutland. 

At Barnsbury Park, aged 20, Eliza, third dau. 
of Lieut. George Courtney Greenway, R.N. _ 

In Islington, Liverpool, John Paisley Dirom, 
only son of Dr. Ross Jameson, surgeon 91st Regt. 
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James, eldest son of the late John , 
esq. of Digswell House, Herts, and Grosvenor-st. 

At Sutton, near Hounslow, Jane, widow of Lt.- 
Gen. Charles Neville, R. Art. : 

At the Grange, near Honiton, aged 74, M. \ 
vost Pictet, ancien Conseiller d’Etat of the Re- 
public of Geneva. ‘ 4 

Mary,wife of Steph. Smith, esq. of Robertsbridge. 

June 10. At the residence of his brother, Ches- 
sington Hall, Surrey, Josiah Greene, esq. of Lynn. 

At Bristol, Ann, widow of John Harding, esq..a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

At North-end, Fulham, Miss Elizabeth Hunt, 
dau. of the late John Hunt, esq. 

At Herne-hill, aged 62, Richard Hotham Pigeon, 
esq. late treasurer of Christ’s Hospital. 

At Bristol, aged 20, Alicia-Connor Ryland, 
granddau. of the late Rev. Dr. Ryland, of Bristol. 

At Blunts Hall, near Haverhill, Suffolk, aged 
53, Lydia, wife of Thomas Bennet Sturgeon, esq. 
of Sherfield House, Grays, Essex. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 69, George Walmsley, 
esq. late of Bempton, near that place, many years 
a famous agriculturist. 

At Edinburgh, Councillor W. Wright. He was 
liberal in his politics, and a Dissenter, and was re- 
turned at the last municipal election as one of the 
representatives of the Second Ward. 

June 11. At Tetton, near Taunton, aged 38, 
Mary, wife of Thomas Dyke Acland, esq. eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. of Killerton, 
and dau. of the late Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart. 

James George Boucher, sen. esq. of Shidfield, 
near Wickham, Hampshire. 

At Craven-hill, Bayswater, aged 20, Charles- 
Falconer, second son of D. R. Clarke, esq. .- 

At Cheltenham, aged 62, Jas. Holbrook, esq. 
surgeon R.N. 

At Portsea, after living 61 years in one house, 
aged 86, Elizabeth, relict of Stephen Sibly, esq. 

At Market Harborough, aged 86, Mrs. Shuttle- 
worth, widow of Dr. Shuttleworth. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, Elizabeth, wife of Edw. 
P. Thompson, esq. of Dover. 

June 12. At Gringley-on-the-Hill, aged 68, 
Robert Corringham, esq. of Misterton, Notts. 

At Upton-place, Essex, aged 47, William Mat- 
thew Catterton, esq. 

In Connaught-sq. Elizabeth, third dau. of the 
late Rey. John Fawcett, of Newton Hall, Durham. 

At Exeter, aged 75, Charlotte, wife of John 
Geare, esq. solicitor. 

In Great Suffolk-st. Southwark, aged 51, Mr. 
George Hawkins, for many years a singer at con- 
certs in and around the metropolis. He destroyed 
himself by nearly severing his head from the body. 

At Southampton, aged 49, Lady Johnston, widow 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Johnston, K.C.B. 

At the residence of her son-in-law Samuel 
Bryant, esq. surgeon, Park-row, aged 57, Martha, 
wife of Cabot Kynaston, esq. of Caldy Island, 
Pembrokeshire. 

In Wyndham-st. aged 70, Miss Teresa Maria 
Molineux. 

In Grove-terr. St. John’s-wood, aged 76, Craw- 
ford Mollison, esq. 

Very suddenly, aged 69, Mrs. Palmer, of Bret- 
tenham, near Thetford. 

At Olney, aged 83, Miss Sarah Smith. She was 
a member of the Society of Friends. In 1819,in 
conjunction with her sister, she erected and en- 
dowed almshouses at Olney for twelve women, and 
she has since establisheil and supported a boys’ 
school at the same place. 

At Vichy, France, aged 41, George Tennant, esq. 
barrister. He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, Jan. 13, 1849. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 68, Frederick 
Read Orme Villebois, esq. of Benham Park, Berks. 

June 13. At Brompton, suddenly, Mrs. Charles 
Beloe, second wife of the Rev. Wm. Beloe, trans- 
lator of Herodotus. She was the daughter of 
George Pochin, esq. of Newport, Essex, and was 
married in 1807. 
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At Hackney, Sarah, wife of Felix Giles, esq. and 
dau, of W. Dealtry Jackson, esq. 

At Edmonton, aged 80, Col. William Gravatt, 
Royal Eng. He entered the service in 1792, be- 
came First Lieut. in 1793, Captain in 1799, Lieut.- 
Col. in 1811, and Colonel in 1821. 

At Ladbroke-villas, Notting-hill, aged 81, Na- 
thaniel Hinchliff, esq. 

In Fitzroy-sq. aged 71, Mrs. Howard. 

D. M‘Rae, esq. of Rochester. 

Aged 50, Hannah, wife of Francis Nixon, esq. 
solicitor, of Exeter. 

In Brunswick-sq. aged 90, Thomas Phillips, 
esq. late Member of the Medical board of Bengal, 
Founder of the Llandovery School, likewise of 
several scholarships in St. David’s college, Lampe- 
ter, to which college he has for many years past 
been a munificent benefactor. 

At Brussels, aged 37, Graham-Vernon, eldest 
son of Capt. George Pigot, R.N., C.B. 

At Winsley, Wilts, Frances, wife of W. Stone, esq. 

In Burton-st. Eaton-sq. Maria, third dau. of the 
late Richard Trew, esq. of Bridport. 

At the residence of his son, Heningford-villas, 
Islington, aged 72, Jonah Wilson, esq. late of 
Huntingdon, where his memory will be held in 
grateful esteem, for excellency of character and 
abilities in the medical profession. 

June 14, At Theescombe, Glouc. aged 75, Anne, 
relict of Nathaniel Clarkson, esq. 

At Bath, Anna-Maria, widow of Major Conolly, 
and sister to Sir Compton Domvile, Bart. 

At Wingham, aged 75, John Dadds, esq. 

At Buckland, Dover, aged 26, Anne, only dau. 
of the late Wm. Alex. Dunning, esq. of Maidstone. 

At Lightburne House, Baldwin, second son of 
Wm. Gale, esq. of Bardsey Hall, Lanc. 

Aged 37, William-Matthew, only son of W. 
Grainger, esq. of New Brentford. 

At Moor House, near Torrington, the residence 
of G. Braginton, esq. aged 53, Maria, relict of K. H. 
Hawkins, esq. solicitor, Torrington. 

At Peterborough, aged 74, Charles Jacob, esq. 

At Southoe Rectory, Hunts, aged 65, Richard 
Moorsom, esq. late of Airy Hill, near Whitby, 
Deputy-Lieut. for the north riding of Yorkshire, 
and for above thirty years a magistrate for the 
same division, and one of the trustees of the har- 
bour of Whitby. On the passing of the Reform 
Bill he was a candidate for the representation of 
that town. He was a gentleman of highly culti- 
vated mind and engaging manners, and a liberal 
friend to literary and scientific institutions. 

At Leytonstone, aged 58, Emma, relict of Geo. 
Nicholls, esq. of India. 

At South Barrow, Som. aged 82, William Gid- 
ney Phillips, esq. last surviving son of the late 
Rey. John Phillips, Rector of Alford. 

Aged 50, George Wm. Veasey, esq. of Islington. 

June 15, At Windsor, aged 81, Mrs. Buckland. 

In Circus-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 56, Tho- 
mas Curry, esq. 

At Yoxford, Suffolk, aged 21, Robert-Fearon, 
only son of the Rev. Robert Fermin, Vicar. 

At Guernsey, Mr. Jas. Holdsworth Greenhalgh, 
son of James Greenhalgh, esq. of London. 

At Bexley, Kent, aged 85, William Harding, esq. 
formerly chief accountant in the Transport-oftice. 

In Dean’s-yard, Westminster, much respected, 
aged 62, William Hawes, esq. first clerk in the 
Private Bill Office. He was for upwards of 40 
years an officer of the House of Commons. 

At Rowley, Staff. aged 70, George Keen, esq. 

At the residence of her brother Mr. Charles 
Swaisland, Crayford, Kent, Sophia, relict of Wm. 
Thomson, M.D. 

From the effects of an accident a few weeks 
previous, aged 69, William Wheeler, esq. of Salis- 
bury. 

Th London, Susan Neville Wyatt, eldest dau. of 
John Wyatt, esq. of the Inner Temple, and of 
Harpenden, Herts. 

June \6. At Tottenham-green, aged 21, Wil- 
liam, second son of the late John Dinsdale, esq. 
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At Tempellow, near Liskeard, aged 22, John, 
eldest son of John Grigg, esq. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, aged 38, Helena-Mary, 
relict of Peter Constable Maxwell, esq. She was 
the eldest dau. of John Peter Bruno Bowdon, esq. 
of Southgate, co. Derby, and-was left a widow on 
the 27th Feb. last. 

At Cambridge-heath, near London, aged 67, 
Thomas S. Peckstone, esq. R.N. author of several 
scientific and other works. 

At Southampton, aged 60, Mr. Radley, late of 
Radley’s Hotel, Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Eliza, second dau. of the 
late James Remnant, esq. 

At Southam, Warw. aged 47, Fanny-Charlotte, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Wm. C. Wilson, Vicar 
of Prior’s Hardwick. 

June 17. In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 62, Mrs. Peggy 
Addison, niece of Robert Addison, esq. of Cross 
Rigg Hall, Westmerland. 

At Doncaster, Eliza, the only dau. of Capt. 
Cooke, late 9th Lancers. 

At Ockley, Surrey, aged 72, Arthur Dendy, esq. 

In Sloane-st. aged 79, Eliza, relict of Lieut.-Col. 

tobert Ellis, 25th Light Dragoons. 

At Notting-hill, aged 68, John Green, esq. late 
of Soho-sq. 

At Zeals Manor House, Wilts, aged 70, Chafin 
Grove, esq. 

Aged 57, Joseph Harris, esq. late of Lombard-st. 

June 18. At Portslade, Sussex, aged 77, John 
Blaker, esq. sen. of Lewes. 

At Kensington, aged 16, Charlotte-Emily, eldest 
a. of the Hon. Judge Des Barres, of Newfound- 

and, 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 14, Emma, younger 
dau. of the late Robert Dixon, esq. of Chancery- 
lane, Barrister-at-Law. i 

Anne, only dau. of Joseph Hague Everett, esq. 
of Biddeston, Wilts. 

At Clifton, suddenly, aged 44, John Harding, 
esq. of Henbury-hill. 

Aged 29, Mr. John James Irving, a teacher of 
languages. He was found with his throat ent. 
Verdict—Temporary Insanity. 

At Scarborough, at an advanced age, Elizabeth, 
relict of Collingwood Forster Jackson, esq. of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

At Newport Pagnel, aged 87, James Millar, esq. 

At Margate, Mary, wife of William Scott, esq. 
Secretary to the Egis Assurance Company, and 
late of Cowley House, Oxon. 

At the house of her nephew, Notting-hill, aged 
82, Mrs. Matilda Eleanor Archer Smyth. 

At Battersea, at the house of her son-in-law, 
aged 95, Rebecca, relict of J. Willmott, esq. 

June 19, At Mrs. Shakespear’s, Brompton-cres. 
aged 80, Mrs. Susan Buck. 

At the Manor house, Ogbourne St. George, 
Emily-Ann, eldest dau. of Samuel Canning, esq. 

_ Aged 53, Anna, wife of George Berkeley Har- 
rison, esq. of Gloucester-gardens, Hyde Park. 

In Upper-street Islington, in the same house 
where he resided for half a century, most highly 
respected as a general practitioner in medicine, 
aged 77, John Jeaffreson, esq. For many years 
Mr. Jeaffreson was in partnership with the late 
Christopher Armstrong, esq. of Tindal-place. 
In 1805, Mr. Jeaffreson married Miss Furrance 
(who died a few years since) by whom he had five 
sons and seven daughters; all of whom survive 
him, and whom he had the happiness of seeing 
well-established in life. 1, Mr. John Jeaffreson, 
his father’s partner and successor in business ; 
2. Henry Jeaffreson, M.D. a talented physician 
in Finsbury Square; 3. Rey. Babington Jeaffre- 
son; 4. Alfred, secretary to the Lunatic Asylum, 
Coney Hatch ; 5. Edward. His eldest daughter 
is married to her cousin, Mr. C. Jeaffreson ; his 
2nd. to Mr. Burnett; 3rd. to Mr. Outhwaite; 
4th. to Mr. Wormald, a partner in Child’s bank; 
5th. to Mr. Brewer; 6th. to Mr. Brewer; 7th. to 
Mr. Jackson, in partnership with his brother-in- 
law, Mr. John Jeaffreson, 
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William Maule, esq. of Ashfield, Midhurst, late 
an eminent aurist, resident in Savile-row. 

At Clifton, aged 51, William Tritton, esq. of 
Wrington, Somerset. 

June 20. On his passage from the Isle of Man, 
aged 23, John-Wilkes, son of Thomas Adkin, esq. 
and grandson of John Jones, esq. of Wood-hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged 59, Helen-Graham, 
third dau. of the late George Brown, esq. of 
Russell-sq. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, Harley- 
st. aged 38, Robert, only surviving son of the late 

Rev. William Burford, D.D. Vicar of Magdalen 
Laver, Essex. 

At Highgate, near Birmingham, Mr. Callum, 
valuer and auctioneer of the Court of Bankruptcy. 
Being apprehended on a charge of forgery upon Sir 
George Chetwynd, Bart. of Grendon Hall, to the 
amount of 700/., he asked permission to take leave 
of his wife, and while in the act of embracing her, 
he contrived to draw from his pocket a phial con- 
taining prussic acid, and swallow the contents, 
which instantly deprived him of life. Verdict, 
“ Insanity.” 

At Stapleton-bridge, aged 61, Thomas Capen- 
hurst, esq. 

In Stamford-st. aged 73, Mary-Ann, widow of 
John Deacon, esq. Marshal of the Admiralty. 

At Vicar’s Cross, near Chester, aged 50, George 
Folliott, esq. 

Aged 62, Jane-Tylney, relict of J. Wayman, 
esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

June 21. At Margate, aged 21, John-Bettison, 
youngest son of the late J. T. Boswell, esq. of that 
place. 

Aged 67, Miss Selina Doyle, sister of the late Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle. 

Aged 35, Charles P. Ford, eldest son of Capt. J. 
Ford, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Aged 52, Wm. B. Gwyn, esq. of Pilroath, Car- 
marthenshire, and a magistrate for the county. 
He was trying to enter an outhouse on horseback 
when he struck his head against the lintel of the 
door and fractured his spinal bone. 

At Chelmsford, aged 80, Miss King, third dau. 
of the late Robert King, esq. of Springfield. 

At Aberglasney, Carmarthenshire, Mary-Ann, 
wife of J. P. Pryce, esq. Bwlehbychan, Cardigansh. 

In Higher Broughton, aged 23, Mr. John White- 
head, of St. John’s college, Cambridge, late of 
Bolton-le-Moors. 

At Southsea, aged 58, Mary, wife of Charles 
Winkworth, esq. Comptroller of H. M. Customs, 
Portsmouth. 

June 22. In Upper Gloucester-st. Dorset-sq. 
Henrietta, eldest surviving dau. of John Boustead, 
esq. late of the Ceylon Rifle Reg. 

At Fernhill, Torquay, aged 81, Townshend 
Monckton Hall, esq. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law W. H. 
Butler, esq. Kenilworth, aged 31, Charles Evered 
Poole, late of the Ist Royals, fourth son of Robert 
Poole, esq. of Southam, Warwickshire. 

At Clifton, aged 19, Frances-Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Robert Stratton, esq. Wellsbridge-house, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Islington, aged 78, Mr. George Watkinson, 
for 48 years clerk in the Bank of England. 

In Southampton-row, Russell-sq. aged 81, Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Jacob Zornlin, esq. of Clap- 
ham-terrace. 

June 23. At Beverley, Walter-W.-Wingfield, 
son of William Ditmas, esq. 

Edward Burley Clayton, esq. surgeon, second 
son of James Clayton, esq. of Percy-st. Bedford-sq. 
He was on horseback in Park-lane, when a cab 
ran against him and caused such severe injuries 
that he died in great agony. 

At Sussex-square, Hyde Park-gardens, aged 43, 
Henry Hawarden Fazakerley, esq. of Gillibrand 
Hall, in Chorley, near Wigan, and Fazakerley 
House, near Liverpool. This gentleman’s original 
name was Gillebrand, and he some years since 
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assumed the name of Fazakerley on becoming 
possessed of the Fazakerley estate near Liverpool. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, aged 58, Ri- 
chard Forster, esq. of Bathwick-hill, Bath. 

In Jersey, aged 32, Georgiana-Augusta, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie Fraser. She was the dau. 
of the late Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B. 
by Lady Mary Wellesley-Pole, dau. of William 
third Earl of Mornington, and niece to the Duke 
of Wellington. She was married in Sept. 1843. 

At the residence of her brother Cecil Parsons, 
esq. Presteign, Miss Charlotte Parsons, of Chel- 
tenham, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. W. Par- 
sons, Vicar of Wellington. 

In Radnor-place, aged 78, Samuel Stansfield 
Prime, esq. 

At Ballingcarr, near New Galloway, William 
Grierson Yorstoun, esq. of Garroch. 

At Presteign, Miss Charlotte Parsons, of Chel- 
tenham, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. W. 
Parsons, Vicar of Wellington. 

June 24. Aged 73, Wm. Wallis Bray, esq. of 
Grove-park, Stratton, Cornwall. 

At the house of his son, Artillery-pl. Finsbury- 
square, aged 75, John Courtenay, esq. 

At Laverstock, aged 59, Mrs. John Cowie. 

At Edinburgh, Mary-Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
Alexander Gordon, R.N. and only surviving child 
of the late Sir Ernest Gordon, Bart. of Park. 

At Kilburn, aged 21, Jemima-Sophia, youngest 
daughter of N. K. Mayo, esq. 

At Oakeley, Salop, aged 45, William Oakeley, 
of Oakeley, esq. He was the eldest son and heir 
of the Rev. Herbert Oakeley, Rector of Lydham, 
and Preb. of Worcester, by Catherina, dau. of 
Wm. Bolland, esq. of Clapham. He married in 
1834 Alicia-Mary, dau. of General Sir Evan Lloyd, 
esq. of Ferney Hall, but had no issue. 

At Bognor, Mary-Amelia, youngest child of the 
Rey. F. G. Rawlins, Rector of Leaden Roding. 

At Bath, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas 

Rodie, esq. Clayton-sq. Liverpool. 

45, Francis Tebbutt, esq. late of the firm 
of Keen, Tebbutt, and Rippin, warehousemen, 
Wood-st. Cheapside. 

At Haxby, aged 68, Hannah, relict of Francis 
Theakstone, esq. of Fulford Cottage, near York. 

At Weston-super-Mare, James Duncan Thom- 
son, esq. of Bayswater, late of Sunny Bank, Bre- 
conshire, and a magistrate for that county. 

At Thickthorn, Kenilworth, aged 70, John 
Wilkinson, esq. late of Ridgwood, Chorley, Lanc. 

June 25. At Southampton, aged 91, Mrs. Sophia 
Barlow, dau. of the late Major-General Barlow, 
Col. of the 61st Regt. and sister to the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Barlow, for many years Lieut.-Col. com- 
manding the same Regt. 

At Kingsteignton, Devon, aged 32, George 
Beagin, esq. late of the Stock Exchange, and Nor- 
wood, Surrey. 

At the Diocesan School, Lincoln, aged 38, Al- 
fred Carpenter, M.A. second master of that insti- 
tution. 

At St. Ives, Cornwall, aged 70, Mary, relict of 
James Halse, esq. 

At Redland, Bristol, aged 86, Rich. Lambert, esq. 

At Dover, Eliza, wife of George Prickett, esq. 
Verdict ‘‘ That the deceased was poisoned by inad- 
vertently taking a liniment containing morphine.” 

At Plumstead-hall, Norfolk, aged 80, Susannah 
dau. of the late William Worth, esq. 

June 26, At Selby, aged 70, Mrs. Hannah Arun- 
del, sister of the late Rev. John Arundel, secretary 
of the London Missionary Society. 

At Walton, Suff.in the prime of life, William 
Dodds, esq. late of Fordton House, Devon. 

At Sligo, Lieut. Thomas Hamilton (1825), of 
the Coast Guard Station. 

Aged 80, William Jones, esq. Rockhampton- 
lodge, Glouc. 

At Great Malvern, aged 53, Charles Marten, 
esq. of Plaistow, Essex. 

At Edinburgh, Jane, relict of Gilbert Michell, 
esq. E.1.C. Service. 
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¥ Cheshunt, aged 85, William Pontifex, esq. 
Me 27. At Shernfold Park, Sussex, Mary- 
Katharine, dat. of the Hon. Percy Ashburnham. 

At Epping, the wife of Thomas Boycott, ésq. 
E.LC.S. formerly of Exeter. 

d 28, Robert Edwards, esq. youngest son of 
te Richard Edwards, esq. late of Weybridge. 
At Neufchatel, aged 18, Henry, eldest son of 
the late Andrew Grote, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

At Rodbaston, Staffordshire, the wife of Charles 
ama esq. M.D., F.R.S. of Rodbaston Hall, 

rdshire, and eldest ny oot of Joseph Bax- 
endale, esq. of Park Village, Regent’s Park. 

At Mitcham-green, aged 68, Isaac Lawrence, esq. 

At the residence of her father J. Sothern, esq. 

burth, near Liverpool, aged 26, Augusta, wife 
of James Rickarby, esq. 

At Chilbolton Rectory, Hants, the residence of 
her son-in-law, aged 80, Mary-Elizabeth, widow 
of George Sidney, esq. formerly of Kensington. 

At Ravenscroft, Cheshire, Frances-Anne, widow 
of Col. Thomas Francis Wade, C.B. 

At Little Bowden, Leic. aged 20, Henrietta- 
Mary, dau. of the late John West, esq. 

At Shortlands, Beckenham, Rachael, wife of 
William Arthur Wilkinson, esq. 

At Exeter, Capt. Keith Young, late of the Rifle 
Brigade. 

June 28. At Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. aged 
51, Rupert John Cochrane, esq. 

Aged 40, Ellen-Jane, wife of George Savage 
Curtis, esq. of Teignmouth. 

At Cauldwell Priory, near Bedford, Charlotte- 
Anne, widow of the Rey. Thomas Shuttleworth 
Grimshawe, A.M. late Rector of Burton Latimer, 
Northamptonshire, and Vicar of Biddenham, Beds. 
who died last year, and of whom a memoir was 
given in our Magazine for May 1851. 

At Brighton, Anna-Maria, wife of C. P. Meyer, 


ast Woolwich, aged 69, Benjamin Pidcock, esq. 
late of Her Majesty’s Dockyard. 

June 29. Robert Alexander Bannerman, esq. 
of Standen House, Wilts. late of Madras Civil 
Service. 

At Dublin, aged 79, Major-Gen. Robert Henry 
Birch, Royal Artillery. 

At Eaton-sq. aged 57, Chas. Andrew Bredel, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law G. C. Searle, 
esq. Islington, aged 63, Caroline, widow of James 
Campbell, esq. Assistant Sec. Gen.Post Office. 

Aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of William Curgenven, 
esq. of Plymouth. 

At St. John’s-wood, Ann-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of John Horsfall, esq. 

At Bath, aged 60, Samuel Lloyd, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 66, Humphrey William 
Ravenscroft, judges’ wigmaker, of Searle-st. Lin- 
coln’s-inn, where that business has been in his 
family for upwards of a century. 

Horatio Wood, third son of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Middieham. 

June 30. At the house of her son J. L. Bennet, 
esq. Merton, Surrey, Sarah-Jane, relict of Thomas 
Bennett, esq. late of Merton and Dorking. 

At Wantage, aged 73, Thomas Brown, esq. 

Robert Bruce, esq. Sheriff of Argyll. 

At Walworth, the wife of Mr. Thomas Miller, 
author of “ Country Scenes,” &c. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 60, Geo. Ringer, esq. 

At Lewisham, aged 78, Sarah, relict of Alexander 
Rowland, esq. 

At Canonbury villas, Islington, aged 70, Lucy- 
Tulloch, youngest dau. of the late Mr. John Samp- 
son, of Exeter, and great-niece of the late Sir 
Nathaniél Thorold, Bart. 

Of apoplexy, having only just returned from 
rra Leone, aged 52, Major Edward Charles 
den, 2nd West India Regiment. 

In John-st. Bedford-row, aged 91, Susannah, 
widow of J. M. Thomson, ésq. 

James Eldridge West, esq. of Tunbridge, Kent, 
Députy-Lieut. for the county. 

Lately. At Swansea, John Bayley, esq. formerly 


of Kensington, and for man an active officer 
in the Légacy Office, Somereat Honse. , 

At the residence of his mother, Dover, aged 25, 
G. B. Divers, esq. H.C.M. surviving his youngest 
sistér two months. 

In the ship Sovereign, lost on her passage from 
Nova Scotia, aged 23, Henry Fisher, esq. 38th Regt. 
son of Comm. John Fisher, R.N. 

At Paris, aged 76, Martha-Henrietta, widow of 
James Hennessy, sen. esq. of Cognac. 

Mr, William Loder, the violoncellist, for many 
years one of the Philharmonic and Opera bands. 

On board H.M. steamer Ajax, on her passage to 
Cork, in his 42d year, First Lieut. John Bevis 
Massie, R.N. (1838). He was brother to Capt. T. 
L. Massie, R.N. He entered the service 1823 on 
board the Queen Charlotte 100; and had served 
nearly all his time on full pay. 

Dr. John Murray, well known as a lecturer in 
Yorkshire and the neighbouring counties. Dr. 
Murray was an enthusiastic disciple of science, 
which he laboured to make subservient to the 
good of his fellow-men and the interests of re- 
ligion. This was manifested in his eloquent work 
“On the Truth of Revelation,” as well as in his 
contrivances for the saving of life in shipwrecks, 
for the prevention of explosions in mines, for the 
detection of poisons, and the healing of disease. 
As an experimenter he was very able, and his 
apparatus was extensive and beautiful. 

Aged 39, Robert Thom, esq. late Her Majesty’s 
consul at Ningpo, China. He was the youngest 
son of an enterprising merchant in Glasgow ; and, 
after an apprenticeship of five years in the office 
of Messrs. J. and G. Campbell, of Liverpool, he 
visited La Guayra, Mexico, &c. and finally settled 
in China, where his admirable translations of that 
language, and his public labours, rendered his 
name so honoured and respected that her Majesty 
testified her approbation by appointing him consul. 

Aged 90, William Shepherd, esq. late of Wilton- 
crescent, and formerly of Temple-bar. 

July 1. At Cheltenham, aged 14, Blanche- 
Agnes-Loch, only dau. of the late Major D. Bam- 
field, who fell at Chillianwallah when in command 
of the 56th Bengal N.I. 

At Sutton Court Lodge, Chiswick, Middlesex, 
aged 81, William Churton, esq. 

At Barnsley, Elizabeth-Ann, relict of Jonas 
Clarke, esq. only dau. and heiress of Joseph Gace, 
esq. of Reasby Hall, Linc. by Anne, only child and 
heiress of Theophilus Smith, esq. of Wyham. 

In Cambridge-terr. Regent’s Park, Margaret, 
wife of James Combe, esq. 

At Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, Prudentia- 
Ann, eldest surviving dau. of the laie John Hogg, 
esq. of Norton House. 

At Brompton, London, John Mynn, esq. late of 
Ashburnham House, Chelsea, and second son of 
the late William Mynn, esq. of Swisden, Goud- 
hurst. 

At Brookside, Crawley, Sussex, Anna-Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. George Bethune Norman. 

At Bath, Major Samuel Hood Wheler Richards, 
late of the 6th Dragoon Guards. 

July 2. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 68, Lewis 
Charriere, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 55, Thomas Deane, esq. 
surgeon, of Oxford-street. 

At Ewell, Maria, eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Ellis, esq. of Dalston. 

Fred. Gilbertson, esq. surgeon, of Egham-hill. 

At Peterborough, aged 80, the relict of Edw. 
Jenkins, esq. 

At the rectory, Codford St. Peter, aged 61, Eliza- 
beth, relict of W. King, esq. banker, Warminster. 

At Chesham, aged 75, Thomas Nash, esq. 

At Fifield House, Wilts, Letitia, dau. of the late 
Charles Penruddocke, esq. M.P. for Wilts, and 
sister to the late J. H. Penruddocke, esq. M.P. 

At Cornbury Park, Oxon, aged 37, the Hon. 
Henry George Spencer, fifth son of the late Lord 
Churchill. 

July 3. At Kensington, aged 69, Jean-Hewish, 
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relict of Capt. Bright, of Woolwich, and dau, of 
the late Rev. James Coffin, Vicar of Linkifhorne. 

At Lewisham, aged 69, Ann, relict of John 
Carttar, esq. of Greenwich. 

At Rockbeare, aged 61, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
John Elliott. 

In London, Mary-Ann-Sidmouth, only dau. of 
William John Forster, esq. of Tynemouth. 

At the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, Mr. Charles 
Harris, an ingenious maker and repairer of violins 
and violoncellos. His was a life of strange vicis- 
situdes. In 1826, he resided at Adderbury, main- 
tained in illness by the parish of Woodstock ; in 
1827, the death of John Marten Watson, esq. made 
Harris Lord of the Manor of Steeple Aston, and 
possessor of land and houses there to the amount 
of 2007. per annum, and in 1835 the rector of that 
parish selected him to be his churchwarden. 
About that time Harris was persuaded to obtain a 
private Act of Parliament to enable him to sell the 
estate he possessed for his life, and to purchase 
another elsewhere, upon the figment that his 
land was in a locality that enhanced its price be- 
yond the proper marketable value, and that such 
marketable value alone was all the next heir 
ought to have. Legal difficulties and technicali- 
ties grew and multiplied upon him, and when at 
last one estate was finally exchanged for another, 
Harris was an inmate of a debtors’ prison. 

At Stone, near Berkeley, aged 83, H. Jenner, 
M.D. third son of the late Rev. H. Jenner, of 
Burbage, Wilts, and nephew of the celebrated Dr. 
Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination. 

At Ramsgate, aged 60, Louis Lucas, esq. of 
Hyde Park-gardens. 


At Hastings, aged 24 ugusta-Jan of the 
Dy Iityd Nicholl (eldest Beer itea Wehr esq. 

f the Ham, Glamorganshire), and daughter of 
William Nicholl, M.D. by his wife Augusta, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Tityd Nicholl, D.D. of the Ham. 

At Southlands, I. W., Eliza, wife of Rey. Ed- 
ward Ryder, Rector of Oaksey, Wilts. 

At Rookwoods, Sible Hedingham, Essex, aged 
79, William Seymour, esq. 

‘at Brompton, aged 67, Colonel Edmund Ri- 
chard Story. He entered the army in 1803, 
served in the Peninsula with the 3d Dragoo | 
Guards, from Aug. 1809, to the end of the war 
1814, and was present at the battles of Busaco, 
Roelinha, Campo Mayor, Los Santos, and Albuera ; 
also, the action of Usagre, the sieges of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, the battles of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Toulouse, and siege of Pampeluna. He 
was placed on the unattached list in 1838, 

July 4. At Kensington Palace, aged 74, John 
Townsend Aiton, esq. 

At Teignmouth, aged 63, Henry Fisher Bidgood, 
esq. of Rockbeare Court. 

Aged 60, Rachel, widow of Nehemiah Duck, 
surgeon, of Bristol, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

At the residence of the Rev. John Robinson, 
Uxbridge, William Eteson, esq. of Knaresborough. 

At Norwood, Surrey, Anna, youngest dan, of 
Thomas Geoghegan, esq. of Dublin. 

Aged 60, Mrs. Sarah Gregory, of Newington, re- 
lict of Thomas Gregory, architect, of Lancaster-pl. 
Strand. 

Marianne, wife of Thomas Harle, esq. M.D. of 
Salford, and formerly of York. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jury 25. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d, 8. d. 8. d. &. d. s. d. 8. d. 
42 7 25 6 21 11 28 2 31 5 28 6 

PRICE OF HOPS, Juty 28. 


The reports from Kent and Sussex continue most unfavourable. The Worcester 
accounts also have not been so favourable during the past week. 


PRICE OF HAY ‘AND ‘STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jury 28. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 41. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 5s. to 1/. 10s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 4/. 12s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jury 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef ....6.8%. veccies 6o8Q BR tods,. Sd. Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 28. 
wee 28 6d. to 3s. 10d. Beasts......... 3930 Calves 213 
(eres, a os fe A SheepandLambs 33,090 Pigs 410 
Pork...... sscoce oss 6d. 2638... 
COAL MARKET, Juty 25. 
Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 3d. to 15s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. Od. to 13s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
Daa June 26, to July 25, 1851, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’ s Th |Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 





Weather. 
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ane | 


Long 
Annuities. | 
Old S. Sea 


a4 3 
8 by 
nN 2) 

i — 
r 3 
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3} per Cent. | 
Annuities 
South Sea 

India Bonds. 





. 44 47 pm. 
. | 45 48 pm. 
- 45 48 pm. 
48 45 pm. 
— — — 5956 pm. 49 46 pm. 
—_ — 5956 pm. 46 50 pm. 
| 1073 | 57 pm. 49 pm. 
$ |__| 62 pm. | 52 49 pm. 
; || |__|60 63 pm.| 50 53 pm. 
+ (|— 51 50 pm. 
= — 262 (60 63 pm.| 5053 pm. 
|_——_|——'—_60 63 pm. 50-53 pm. 
99 | 73 mem Fetes yg 51 54pm. 
294 Pp | 51 pm. 
| 993 7% 59 pm. | 54 51 pm. 
| 992! pm.| 49 52 pm. 
99 |— oe ae 6259 pm.| 49 52 pm. 
| 983 73 —— — 263} 63 pm. | 52 49 pm. 
| 983) 73. ————' 59 62 7 51 54 pm. 
| 983 54 51 pm. 
| 988) — — 263 6159 pm.| 54 50pm. 
983, 73 | 963 10653 —, 62 pm. | 50 53 pm. 
| 982) 73 ——! | 59 62 pm. 49-52 pm. 
| | 984 73 ——1073263 5961 pm. 49 52 pm. 
| 7a 97 —— 261458 62 pm.| 52 49 pm. 
965 | 99 | |—— —— _——. 263 amen 52 48 pm. 
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